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DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


WHO SCORED SENSATIONAL SUCCESSES IN LONDON ON JUNE 19 AND JULY 1 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 




















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Vorce Exrzat — Coacn — ns ot 





Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
, : Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923 
MRS. BABCOCK 70 Carnegie ‘all, 154 West 57th toon 
Telephone: 2634 Circle _ ( ¥ New Rha City 
Carnegie Hall, New Yor Telephone: Circle 1472 
nae WALTER L. BOGERT 
H, DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 


In Europe May 1 to Oct, 1 
Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 


New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 





House Bwilding. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singin: Ear-Training, Musical Stenog- 
»hy momy Course in ublic and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 





VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 

CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—-Theory 
orma!l Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Recrrats Given at Iwreevacs 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis motpee 
for yocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 

with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2565 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Sraties 939 Flatt Avenue 
w York Ci ity 


RB a Circle 6130 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


New York 





FREDERICK SOU SSS aCe. 
CONCERT BARIT 
ano PEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
F SINGING 


M ans American pt Bien of Teachers of Singin 
eater Ameeriont, cnet few Ve Gs 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE SNGTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizk 
Carnegie Halil Studios, 832. 3, a York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF oxnCENO 


1425 Erondwep, etropolitan 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., ae a aa 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall $ : New York 
J. Cartall, el 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadwa 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn vor Concert anp Opgratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Coacuinc ano Concert ACCOMPANYING 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
leph 8623 


* Rhineland 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East i4th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 


Pupil cf and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Keszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, ete. 
101 West 724. Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies ‘-. string and wind instruments. 
3 Carnegie Hall 
hachoans 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used, 
Both classes and "Yadividual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


en Sa ae ee ae 
, $403 Carn all, N. Y. Cit: 
Studios: | 1983 Careal' See Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
y. | Sympbon 8 Epoante Give. Ea of Peptareicesl 
ymp y yers ve postin eigh- 
borhood Concerts, School “3 Churches, 
“Y's"", Music iste ng enters, Settle- 





ments, Choral Clu 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist - usical Director, Harlem, 
Ag tet Church 
127 West ‘been Street, New York City 
Telesbote: Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 

VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 

1476 Carroll Street ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Viewwa Teacher oF Piano anv Composition 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 

Chamber Music Class Work 
Advanced Studen 


ly 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Ruiesperc, A. A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Relngehe—Clagslens Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano eg 4 
ment, New York School of Music ond Arts. 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: pee 3688. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano . 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Member the ona Academy of 
eachers of Singing 

471 West End Lpfrenee 


one: Endicott 7449 me Tee 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Pleging Stn Simplified for 


Studio: 507 West itkh St rest, F 
Telephone Cathedral > von ee 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone; Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
‘soda prongs of International Artists 
EEN, peORGrs PER 


132 West 74th Street 


Phone: Endicott 0180 ge York Ciy 


* Adolph Witschara. Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ON 
ARTHUR R, HAR TINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street: N 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful pntsting and 
concertizin Berlin 
Address: 155 West Sot Street, New York 
: ah, ~ 4778 a aig em side 
i ‘ 
(Stamford and New ray RS Ga 5 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 


Back in N. Y. Sept. 1. 
































July 17, 1924 MUSICAL 
_ DUBINSKY 
112s | NIN ALTON JONES 
Beginning June 2 PIANIST 
Seuching otha nd Concerts—Recitals 
Por Terme ead Detes, obdvese 15 East 38th St., New York 
307 West 90th St., New York Secu wl 
VOICE 
SMARGOLIS om |RALPH GOx 
COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing : 
L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City | 8 East 8th Street New York City 








FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 

523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 

SCROSSI-DIEHL 

U CONCERT SOPRANO 

Bsr RaW Bl See hee on 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Maoagemeot: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD Vv BOS) hus 


Accompanist—Coaching 











or 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


dlumbia School of Music 
_—— °" $09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Farragut Road. Brooklya, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY- Ss Vocal Music 


TROPOLITAR OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
- ba 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' - <- Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Cirele 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


$30 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 


Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Pex. Was 
Telephones: Endicott 


“ WILD 


0425 &. Robey Street, Chicago, til, 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


mick 


English Tenor 
Cc rt Oratorio 



































LESLEY 








Apply: SECRETARY 


Phone Prospect 1118 1926 President St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


NOLD Simic: 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cm HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL wae li 


“FIRST POSITION” 














Philadelphia 








“La FOREST HUM 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS sin StPRIND 


6 East oo st. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | — 


Planist- Teacher 
Addeene: 58 Kilburn Road, Garden Cu, I I, 
5 E. 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden ity 2708 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 

Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, 
jj Mh, Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
echese, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred Patton, 
MM Ringo, Marie ne” Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 





m@=cor 

















Elias Breeskin, 


COURIER 
OFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 


R. Barth, Sec’y 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Beil Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 





GRACO arte NER BEULAH ROSINE 
Artist Teacher Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


“Singer and 
nized oe ‘Votes ae Repairer and Coan 
— and Concert. = Tenshor at ‘Loctite La 
successful udios : a = 


| — Ay EK mal lng, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Frost, on York 
Phone: 5840 Endi 
Residence: 1 Bennett pi 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| Kaarne HOFFMANN 2220= 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD 
PR son x 


SESSIONS ‘*x; 


537 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 





LYNNWOOD ORGANIST | 4 
FARNAM @xe.zeg- 





LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF ney oy at 
ofwbiiched J. Fiechor & 











MosicaL y F's Ave. N. Y. 
TEACHER OF 
SINGI vy oll 
Metropolitan 
House °stton 
4 3996  hdlnaa 77 pal 
A 
® ie R A F TIE 
T 
3 Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
Y GEHRKEN Sroanist 
R “Able technic and fi command.” 
ira «tapi Eagle. ag 
- pd “Falaing unique reputation.” — 


"67 Bainbridge St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 





5 BENDITZKY 


Residence Stun “31's Stretford F Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West ae Street 


Chicago 





New York 
7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


alto 
RECITALS—ORATORIOW-TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 ntehigen Avenue Chicago, 111. 

















RUBANNI sojran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1847 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


z T 
E 
> 


Specialist in Voleg Culture 
© Motrooian 1425 Be, ‘ge Tork tae 
° Telephone: $261 F 


HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Maude N. Rea 
Chicago, Ili. 





reice>@ | m=20C> 





*“eeeet ee ee 








aernm 


Exclusive Management, 
243 Gouth Wabash Ave. 
ALEXANDER 


NAKU TIN 


CAL, TEACHE 
Kimball Bide. Chicago, ik. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 
MADAME 


F-mMa A. DAMBMANIN) 


CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d St. Pres. Southland 
Singers Society. castle Blabe and Vera Stetkewics, 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave. New ¥ York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ed STREET WEW YORK CITY 














Management: 











ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann Huss 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
wit 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 











STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘tii: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 








JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


oreciPLs oie JEAN DE RESZKE, 

HER oF SINGING 

Studio, 018 WWeot 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral | 7641 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Stadio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings * music and costume numbers, 


pecialties, 
Address—J5 West "Tith St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cond f 
E. PLOTNIKOFF fuestan tanaekes Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Colembas 1405 











New York 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 





For all information apply to the President. 


1780 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 





July 17, 1924 











A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 

















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library af Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5< 


ASk for Century Edition 


New York City 

















The more Seaty ent and the more sneitty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENT Y CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, it is all sheet 
music can be, the Mooty best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of peer avEy bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit, if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can - 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I. MISERENDINO| ™ r AVIS ==" 


Vintiniot and Tesch er Re 
2020 Broadw wow York City Y Metropolitan Opera House 
"7 New York City 


gy RIDGELY’S 69th _REGT. BAND 

















WILLIAM REDDICK 


Pianist-Composer 
Teacher of Pisno—-Coaching of Songs 
218 West 05th St,, &. ¥. Tel.: Riverside 10021 


Er nab .. NWiutemee ‘Solo! 
Office: 1247 rae ton Avenue, New York City 
10J Rhinelander 


HERMAN SPI — 


Author of “MANUAL OF ony” 








" and Com 
Instructor -Zucca thers. 
STEPHEN “ tudion {#23 West Goth Mew ork 
616 West 180th a. a "e York 
A‘vo Correspondence Courses, . Wadsworth 8760 








TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Soret, Fupeday, Wed 


resiey. Tournday BOSTON: @ Newoury street | || MUSICAL PAPERS 


Friday, Saturd Choral Senn, N 
Seciety ‘of the Fe Y pa A weckly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 


of the musical worth Selene ame 


a year, post free. 


A monthly, Mis | SACKBUT” is a thor. 
I and interesting shilling re- 


M 
A view, 

‘ WEAVER Ceri gtiet at allan rg thee 
x year, post free. 

k Contralto Both are published by 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc. J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. I. England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart, 


———— 


LEADING ENGLISH 


Monda 
riends « tsa 





~ 


For terms and dates, address 
710 Lesiagted Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 
<*. pate BE 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


6 Rw Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its = are 
® $3 
q Its continued use in such institutions’ as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability gs $3 $2 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -+- 


MAKERS 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








AgoLiAN Hai, New Yorx City 
Monufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











GOLD STRINGS 


SCHOMACKER 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. 





PURE TONE 











Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














Emerson Piano Co., 





Fainerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. Unite@>Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str. Berlin-Steglitz 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
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POLICE CALLED TO QUELL GIGLI RIOT IN BERLIN 





Metropolitan Tenor Smashes All Records for Popularity—Bruno Walter and Ernest Knoch Conduct Opera as Guests— 
Claire Dux Introduces American Songs 


Berlin, June 25.—The great musical event of the last two 
weeks, Beniamino Gigli, has been the worthy close of a 
musical season surprisingly long and rich, considering the 
desperate circumstances at its beginning ‘last fall. Gigli, 
hitherto entirely unknown in Germany carte, sang and con- 
quered Berlin within a week, with a success so triumphant 
as has hardly before been experienced here. He was 
heard in La Bohéme, Martha, Tosca and Rigoletto. From 
. the start he enchanted his listeners by the beauty, mobility, 
good taste and unsurpassed artistry of his singing. 

Though he seems not to have reached 
yet the full development of his powers, 
though indeed Caruso excelled him in some 
points, nevertheless Gigli does not appear a = 
weaker copy of Caruso, but a singer of a = 
marked individuality. One ought not to — 
compare him with Caruso, in order todo = 
him justice. It is certain moreover, that 
since Caruso, that is to say since ‘about 
1912, no singer has been heard in Germany 
who might be called the equal of Gigli. He 
has the priceless gift of ennobling every- 
thing he touches. The most faded, old- 
fashioned aria becomes a costly piece of 
art when sung by him. 

La Donna Turee TIMES 

Though every one of the four dramatic 
roles offered by Gigli was a marvel of 
vocal art, the climax was reached in Rigo- 
letto. The charming arietta of the Duke, 
La Donna é mobile, had to be repeated 
three times, following the irresistible de- 
mands of the frantic public, and every time 
Gigli with real artistic inspiration knew 
how to find new, unexpected graceful 
touches, changing accents, new colors and 
shadings of expression. A rare master- 
piece of vocal art. 

No wonder that within a week the public 
of Berlin has surrendered almost uncon- 
ditionally to the amiable artist. Never 
before have I experienced storms of ap- 
plause of equal vehemence in Berlin, and 
when Gigli gave his concert in the Phil- 
harmonie, the police had to come into ac- 
tion in the middle of the concert, in order 
to check the crowd which filled all the 
passageways of the big hall, so that hardly — 
a person was able to move. During this 
quarter of an hour, filled by indignant 
shouts from the rows of the more fortu- 
nate, seated public, Gigli was standing on 
the platform, patiently waiting for the 
restoration of quiet, in order to continue = 
his program, and smiling good-naturedly & 
at the mishap caused by himself. = 

BAMBOSCHEK CONDUCTS 

The Philharmonic orchestra on this oc- 
casion was conducted by Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, of the Metropolitan Opera. He ac- 
companied the singer skilfully and with 
discretion. He was ill-advised, however, in) — 
inserting several purely orchestral numbers. 

The Berlin debut of Gigli gave rise to a : 
newly mounted performance of Rigoletto, — 
with entirely new stage settings. Not only = 
Gigli’s incomparable rendering of the Duke : 
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excited the animated public; the contest 
with the illustrious Italian guest also’ had 
the consequence that our Berlin singers 
were fairly lifted above their average 


faculties and surpassed each other in giv- 
ing their very best. Thus one of the most 
perfect operatic performances was brought 
about which I have ever experienced. 

A Star PerroRMANCE 

Kleiber as a conductor was adinirable in 
every respect and revealed lots of new beauties in the score. 
Every single role had been confided to the best attainable 
singer, and chorus and orchestra were fully up to their task. 
Schlussnuss as Rigoletto sang most beautifully and acted 
expressively, and all in all was a worthy partner of Gigli. 
Hedwig Debicka, a young Viennese soprano, who in recent 
weeks has been heard here in several parts, made such an 
excellent impression as Gilda that a large majority of the 
listeners would have voted for her regular engagement 
at the Berlin opera, if the public were conceded the right 
of deciding by public vote what singers should be en- 
gaged. It is very probable, however, that this gifted young 
artist will next season be a regular member of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. Schorr and Schiitzendorf gave a special signi- 
ficance to the minor parts allotted to them. 

The new stage-settings by Emil Pirchan I consider the 
best work he has so far done, with the exception of the first 
scene, with the stair-cases and terraces which of late have 
become a real fad in German stage-setting, and force all 
acting persons to perform acrobatic feats. 


Bruno Water Makes Bertin Opera Desut 


Bruno Walter came to Berlin, fresh from his triumphs 
in London as conductor of the first German opera season 
since the beginning of the War. Though he is a prime 
favorite here among symphonic conductors, he had hardly 
found a chance before of showing his capacities as an 
operatic conductor in Berlin. Thus the musical public in 
general and musicians looked forward with especial inter- 


a pupil of William 8. 
Munich Opera to do principal dramatic soprano roles. 
day, June 
this issue). 
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conducted by him at the 


est to the four performances 
Aida, Meistersinger, 


Deutsches Opernhaus — Zauberfléte, 
and Tristan und Isolde. 

His success was complete. He did his work in a truly 
masterly fashion, combining utmost precision of detail with 
emotional depth and dramatic temperament. Excellent 
singers helped to make these four performances memorable 
events; of especial prominence were Mme. Cahier as Bran- 
gine (one of her most impressive personifications), Frieda 
Leider as Isolde, and Wilhelm Rode as Hans Sachs. 
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LEONA KRUSE, 


has been 

Her 

23, as Tosca, was an emphatic success (as told in the 
Miss Kruse is the first American to debut in 


Brady for the past five years, 


HN 


Ernest Knocu Conpucts Opera 


Ernest Knoch, former conductor of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company of New York, and well known all over 
North and South America and Australia from his various 
tours, enjoyed the distinction of receiving an invitation 
to act as guest-conductor at the Berlin National Opera. 
From his close association with Felix Mottl, the eminent 
Wagnerian conductor at Karlsruhe, and to Cosima and 
Siegfried Wagner in Bayreuth, he is especially qualified 
for the interpretation of Wagner, and the Walkiire per- 
formance conducted by him showed his capacities to best 
advantage, indeed. An intimate knowledge of the score 
down to its smallest details enables him to render it with 
remarkable clearness of outline, and his musicianly tem- 
perament and close touch with the stage make him master 
of the situation in every moment. 


Crarre Dux IntrRopuces AMERICAN SONGS 


Claire Dux is spending her vacation in Europe, after her 
successful season in America, Her concert in the Phil- 
harmonie assembled a crowd of admirers around her, who 
by . their enthusiastic approval testified that they found her 
as good a singer as formerly, She was in good form and 
did some charming things in the interpretation of her pro- 
gram of songs by Schumann and Strauss. A novel and 
very pleasing feature was a group of English and American 
songs, by Edward German, Frank La Forge, John Alden 
Carpenter, etc. Richard Hageman’s sprightly and merry 
song, At the Well, was demanded for repetition, likewise 


engaged at the 
debut there 
Munich letter in 
Munich since 


the America folk song, Little Star, arranged by Frank La 
Forge. Fritz Lindemann played the accompaniments with 
his usual skill, Dr. Huco LercuTentritr 


CHICAGO CRITICS 
PRAISE 


Lauri-Volpi a Generous Voiced Faust 


RAVINIA 


Bourskaya Pieases 


Edward Moore—Tokatyan Ideal Lover 
in Romeo 
Chicago, July 12.-L. E. Behymer having informed the 


this country 
thousand weekly on 
meeting of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association in Chicago, 
the writer to the conclusion that 
the leading daily papers in Chicago are not 


musical world that “all the daily 
put together did not sell five 


the Pacific Coast” at the recent 


papers ot 


copes 


has come 


very much read outside a radius of two 
hundred miles of their own office. In order 
to give the views of other critics on some 


of the performances which took place this 
past week at Ravinia, what was published 
in the Chicago Tribune under the signature 
of Edward Moore and of Herman Dev 
ries in the Chicago American regarding 
the performance of Carmen and Traviata 
are reprinted here and will show that those 
two reviewers have the same opinion as 
this writer regarding Ravinia as a summer 
opera center. Those two papers were 
chosen inasmuch as the Tribune is the lead 
ing morning paper with the largest daily 
circulation while the Chicago American’ has 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
in Chicago, and their musical reviewers 
are considered by many the leading critics 
on operatic matters in these surroundings 


CARMEN, JuLY 6 

This review of Carmen appeared under 
the signature of Edward Moore in the 
Tribune, Monday, July 7 

When Ina 
title role of 
ago as when she 


Bourskaya first began to sing the 
Carmen hereabouts, even so long 
was still singing it in Rugsian 
with the touring Muscovites at the Olympic, she 
aroused a suspicion in some minds, mine among 
others, that she was about as interesting a possibil 
ity in the part as any one since the younger days of 
Calve. 

Seeing and hearing her in the part again last night 
at Ravinia, I am ready to believe not only that she 
has fulfilled the possibilities, but also that she is the 
person I would appoint to do all my Carmen $ing 
ing for me. 


For this belief there are several reasons, In per 
son and demeanor, she comes nearest to any one 
today of being the embodiment of the story, In 


voice, she comes nearest to realizing what is in the 
gorgeous score. She is always in the picture, and, 





where she happens to he, becomes the picture's 
center, a center that flames as her voice flames in 
the music 

At her stormiest--which, by the way, is consid 
erable of a storm—she manages to remain graceful 
and winsome and generally likable. She is some 
thing of a panther, with velvet and seratehes in her 
paws. 

They said it was Lauri-Volpi's first appearance 
in the part of Don Jose he explanation might 
have been suppressed no oF would have 
known it. Perhaps he will add some details; but 
the main outlines were there with much certainty 
last night; also me glorious singing. Give Lauri 
Volpi some high notes to sing, and the house is 
with him 

It was Basiola first attempt in French at 
Escamillo, and he also scored the success that comes 
from fine voice and an excellent manner The 
toreador’s song nearly stopped the performance 
In fact, all the high spots made a hit-——the quintet 
the card scene ind Micaela’s aria, which last 
was sung by Thalia Sabanieva in a particularly 
neat and appealing manner 

Carmen, a long opera, is necessarily shortened by 
the omission of the first act at Ravinia, but Con 
ductor Louis Hasselmans restored some of the 

on Mon sections ordinarily cut out in the other acts, and 
carried the performance with swift pace and vivid 


the war coloring 


SympHony Concert, Jury 7 


On Monday night, July 7, the regular 
symphonic program brought forth three 
popular soloists, Merle Alcock, Virgilio 


conducted 
baton, 
were 


Lazzari and Jacques Gordon. Erie de Lamarter 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which, under his 
gave splendid support to the soloists, all of whom 
acclaimed by the audience 

La Traviata, Jury 8 


Herewith is part of the review which appeared in the 


Chicago American under the signature of Herman Devries, 
reviewing the first performance of Traviata 

No caprice of the elements can kee; era devotees away from 
Ravinia. In spite of rain and a threatened tempest, there was quite 
a good sized audience at the pavilion last night when the long-deferred 
program of Traviata, often postponed to allow Tokatyan time to re 
cover from laryngitis, at last took place and furnished one { the 
best of the season's entertainment 

Graziella Pareto’s Violetta is ery | picture, and there is no 
adverse criticism to be made upon her singing. ! " ndeed, never 
heard her sing so well, nor have I witnessed greater improvement in 
histrionic characterization than that accomplished since last year by 
Mile, Pareto. The voice yesterday evening was beautifully limpid and 
delicately modulated; it was fresh, young, supple—the executi #0 
accurate and polished that at times the coloratura sounded like. the 
tone of a super music box. But Mlle. Pareto’s work was nevertheless 
not at all mechanical, 

Faust, Juty 9 


Having used the reviews of Moore and Herman Devries 


for the first two performances of the week, the repetition 
of Faust with a cast different as far as the three principal 
protagonists, (Marguerite, Faust and Mephisto) are con 
cerned, is reviewed by the regular Ravinia critic of this 
paper. Thalia Sabanieva was Marguerite—a part in which 


(Continued on page 17) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


REVIVAL OF PFITZNER OPERA CLOSES MUNICH SEASON 





Hugen Onegin Heard First Time—Strauss Honored by a “Week"”—New Régime to “Save” Munich Opera—Two Brady 
American Pupils Engaged 


Munich, June 27,—The musical season has practically 
come to an end. In its last spasms it gave birth to a re- 
study of Pfitzner’s romantic opera, Die Rose vom Lie- 
besgarten (Rose from the Garden of Love), to the first 
(!) performance of Tschaikowsky’s fifty-year-old opera, 
kugen Onegin, and to the Strauss Festival. 

The performance of Pfitzner’s opera, though it meant a 
great financial sacrifice, since it is anything but a big 
drawing-card,” was an artistic feat in every way. For 
many weeks almost the entire opera apparatus was kept 
busy in the preparation of a work that can never become 
popular, chiefly because of an unaccountably poor libretto 
tull of symbolism and equally full of almost grotesque 
dramaturgical lapses. I am sure, if this book had been set 
by anybody else but Pfitzner, who has to be petted for 
various reasons on every occasion, no opera director would 
ever seriously consider the possibility of production. 

The only redeeming feature is a lot of beautiful and 
beautiful sounding music which Pfitzner has wasted upon 
this literary stage-mongrel by one James Grun,. If the 
listener is able to concentrate himself solely upon the 
musical revelations of the score, without even trying to un 
ravel the mysterious intricacies of a poorly presented plot, 
which is not even worth unravelling, he will meet with as 
tonishing coloristic and illustrative effects of sound—all 
the more astonishing, when one considers that this opera 
is well-nigh twenty-five years old, having been written by 
Pfitzner at the age of about thirty. 

Many weeks of daily rehearsals were spent upon it, cos- 
tumer and stage-designer (Leo Pasetti) were also kept 
busy for an equally long time. In fact, time and money 
which are never available for the works of contemporary 
except for Pfitzner and Strauss—seemed for 


composers 
of no account. The result was, as said before, 


once to be 





CLEMENS von FRANCKENSTEIN 
reinstated as General-Intendant of the Munich Opera, and 
a@ composer of note. 


a remarkable artistic feat, a joy to eye and ear, Hans 
Knappertsbusch conducted with great delicacy and warmth, 
and it may truly be said that he missed none of the beau 
ties of the score, The scenic display was a marvel of 
beautiful coloring and ingenious technical invention; the 
latter all the more to be admired, since real technical stage 
problems had to be solved by Pasetti, The cutstanding 
features of the cast were Maria Miiller’s Minneleide, a 
fairy-like apparition, pouring forth a golden stream of 
vocal sound from a voice full of rare sweetness and healthy 
power and capable of the entire scale of emotional ex- 
pression ranging from supreme joy to mortal sadness. 
Furthermore Wilhelm Rode, our best but rarely available 
baritone, the versatile and never failing Carl Seydel, and 
Nikolai Reinfeld, whose yocal qualities by far excel his 
vocal abilities 

Eucen Onecin Has A PREMIERE 

“novelty” was Peter Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
Eugen Onegin, which needed more than fifty years to 
find its way from Moscow to Munich. In the meantime 
the tunefulness of this superannuated opus has grown a 
hit threadbare; the technical means applied to it appear 
worn and antiquated, Especially the seemingly unending 
sequences, as preferred by Tschaikowsky, on a merely trans- 
posed harmonic basis, are hardly bearable for modern ears 
in their nervous craving for melodic and harmonic altera- 
tion; and the conspicuous employment of the Neapolitan 
sixth-chord, once considered a rather clever harmonic spice, 
wins but a smile of reflective superiority from the musician 
of today. And then the libretto, with its impossible end- 
ing! Not a word to be lost about that, nor about the 
abominable German translation! 

And yet, in spite of all hair-raising deficiencies, there is 
an indescribable charm about the whole work, a certain 
atmosphere of subdued melancholy and tender sadness. The 
faint brooding of the Russian steppe hovers over it and 
even the episodes in which primitive human passions seek 
utterance, are clothed into colors of aristocratic restraint 
and absolute ethical purity. Sure enough: book and music 


The next 


are undramatic, even where the actively exposed object 
imperiously demands dramatic expansion and weighty ac- 
cents; some of the music has a worn aspect, some of it 
shows an unblushing inclination towards the old Italian 
and French styles of opera, some of it borders even slightly 
on trivial sentimentality—and yet, taken as a whole, this 


work haunts one with a strange and distinctly sympathetic 
insistence. 

That sufficiently accounts for the great popularity which 
accompanied this opera since the day of its first perform- 
ance at the Moscow Conservatory in 1881, Russia found 
its innermost soul reflected in this opera, whose chief figure 
was taken from Puschkin’s novel, Eugen Onegin—the 
Russian Faust. We others, who know Russia either from 
actual experience or from its most distinguished literature, 
upon hearing it seem to experience the reluctant unveiling 
ot a typical racial sanctity. 

This work, too, received a splendid performance at the 
hands of Robert Heger, a deeply divining conductor, with 
Friedrich Brodersen m the title-role and again Maria Mil- 
ler as a magnificent Tatiana. During the past season this 
singer has proven herself an artist of the rarest mettle: 
beautiful voice, emotion, charming appearance and an 
actress of great intuitive and artistic power. She quickly 
became a general favorite. Gatti-Casazza has already cap- 
tured this remarkable artist-singer for next season at the 
Metropolitan. We shall miss her most sadly. 

KNaprertspuscu’s DisarpoIntING Recorp 

Handel’s Julius Casar—aged two hundred; Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten—aged nearly twenty-five; and Eugen 
Onegin with half a century upon its back, these were 
(besides three ballets) the only “novelties” which our 
Opera brought out during the past season. In this respect 
the opera director, Knappertsbusch, has failed to come up 
to expectations, or anywhere near. This, however, is but 
one instance in which he disappointed those who expected 
from his youthful energy a new era of artistic and cultural 
vitality for our opera. Unless some vigorous action is 
taken and taken. quickly, the long-standing reputation of 
our opera will be seriously jeopardized... True, we have lit- 
tle more to lose, but even this little is ‘still worth fighting 
for, 

The vigorous action hinted at is expected from the new 
General-Intendant Clemens von Franckenstein (in conjunc- 
tion with’ Knappertsbusch, of course) who has been ‘chosen 
successor to the late Dr, Zeiss. This is the second time 
Franckenstein has occupied the responsible post of General- 
Intendant, First he was elected in 1912 and stayed in 
office until the stormy revolutionary days of 1918, Dur- 
ing that time he proved himself a man of the highest artis- 
tic ambition and, above all, a man with an unbending back- 
bone, where the welfare of our opera was concerned. In 
the interest of the institute entrusted to him, he was, of 
course, occasionally bound to enforce measures that were 
not at all to the liking of some of the members, especially 
among the smaller fry. He represented in a perfect way 
the only possible type of leading head of a big operatic and 
theatrical institute; that of a cultured and broad-minded 
dictator. And therefore he was ousted when the froth, 
such as arises from the turmoil of every revolution, came 
to the top and had things its own way for a time. 

Tue Return oF FRANCKENSTEIN 

And now he has been called back. Not because of any 
official regret over the grievous wrong once done to this 
man, but because it had become obvious, that the eleventh 
hour had struck for our opera. A strong hand, a tried will 
and above all a man of high artistic sense was needed. And 
therefore Franckenstein was re-instated. . 

Like many an offspring of old aristocracy, Franckenstein 
during the heyday of comfortable wealth spent his money 
freely and went to see the world; for a brief time he also 
was in the United States, of which he still speaks in terms 
of sincere admiration. When the cash began to run a bit 
low he settled down to hard work, studied music in Vienna 
with V. Bause, a pupil of Bruckner, with Thuille in Munich 
and with Iwan Knorr in Frankfurt. In 1902 he was called 
to England as conductor of an opera troupe; there he re- 
mained five years and married the daughter of a notable 
English family, On his return to Germany he did prac- 
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LAWRENCE H. WOLFF, 
American tenor, artist pupil of W. S. Brady, engaged at the 
Munich Opera, 


tical theatrical work in the opera houses of Wiesbaden and 
Berlin, until he was called to the head of the Munich opera 
in 1912. 

After his involuntary retirement from this post he de- 
voted himself entirely to composition and conducting. He 
wrote two operas, Rahab and Li-Tai-Pe, and a pantomime, 
The Bee, all of which had considerable success; also or- 
chestral works, chamber music and a large number of songs. 
In all of these works he proved himself a musician of ex- 
ceptional gifts and of the highest artistic culture. There- 
fore, and because he knows all the. ins and outs of the the- 
atrical business from practical experience, and also because 
of his broad-mindedness and extreme sense of justice, his 
reinstatement caused a great and general sigh of relief. 

HonorinG Strauss, Municu’s Native Son, 

The Strauss Week, on the occasion of Richard Strauss’ 
sixtieth birthday, was a rather festive affair. The opera 
had prepared special performances of all of his works with 
the exception of Guntram and Die Frau ohne Schatten. 
The city of Munich honored him by presenting the freedom 
of the city. Strauss himself conducted his Elektra, and 
that was more than a festive event; it was the highest 
artistic treat imaginable and a new revelation of this epoch- 
making work. 

The concert season has practically come to an end, and, 
after the disastrous failures of last year’s summer con- 
certs, in conjunction with the opera festival, it may be 
taken for granted that a similar experience is out of the 
question this year. Recitals by Maria Ivogiin, Sigrid One- 
gin, Paul Bender and Elly Ney, all of whom received a 
rousing welcome upon their return from America, gave the 
finishing touch to the concert season. The celebrated and 
much beloved tenor, Karl Aagaard Oestving, of the Vienna 
Opera, was able to draw three sold out houses—in spite of 
the general lack of money—before whom he sang with in- 
imitable poetry and soulful fervor. In his second recital 
he was assisted by his charming wife, Maria Rajdl-Oest- 
vig, a singer with a beautiful voice and remarkably fluent 
vocal technic. 

A PIANIstTIC SENSATION. 

The last and final event in concert life was the appear- 
ance of the Hungarian pianist, Alice Ripper. Words can 
hardly describe the sensation she created. I, too, must con- 
fess that since the days when Eugen d’Albert was in his 
highest prime I have not heard anything like it. This was 

(Continued on page 15) 





FIFTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Liverpool, July 1—The fifth annual congress of the 
British Music Society held here, has just come to a suc- 
cessful conclusion after four days of strenuous work during 
which statements of opinion, social entertainments, etc., were 
varied by musical happenings and friendly intercourse. 

The gathering provided evidence of the reality of a move- 
ment that in the course of a very few years has sprung 
into being, with the definite object of championing the 
merits of British music and musicians; and, to judge from 
the business-like procedure at the various debates and quiet 
but none the less earnest, behavior of the delegates, success 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. Among those who 
took an active part in the discussions were George Bernard 
Shaw. Edwin Evans, Herbert Antcliffe, Adrian Boult, W. 
G. Whitaker, M. D. Calvocoressi. Eaglefield Hull, and Sir 
H. P. Allen, as well as the leading local lights of Liver- 
pool and district, so that it can be realized that this was 
no hole-and-corner affair but one imbued with a determina- 
tion to assert the justice of the cause and give it both moral 
and material support. 

The initial session of the Congress was in the form of a 
reception at the Walker Art Gallery, by Dr, J. D. Hay- 
ward, the much esteemed chairman of the Liverpool Cen- 
ter, and Mrs. Hayward, occasion being taken to introduce 
John Goss, a young and talented artist, who, in the course 
of a program of English seventeenth century songs and a 
group of Schubert lieder, revealed a pleasant baritone 
voice allied to an excellent method. 

The forenoon of each day was devoted to discussions 
on such subjects as The Amateur in Opera, Music in Edu- 
cation, The Value ‘of Musical Criticism, etc., the opinions 
evoked being sometimes more amusing than practical. The 
“big gun” of the Congress, however, was G. B. S, whose 
whimsical utterances and sardonic humor caused much 
gaiety, though it was not always possible to “separate the 
wheat from the chaff.” But no matter what the redoubtable 
author of Candida, Methusaleh and Saint Joan may say, he 
certainly commands attention if he does not always con- 
vince, 


OF BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 
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The social events included a luncheon and reception by 
the Lord Mayor (Mr. A. Rushton), a trip on the Mersey 
estuary and a banquet at which latter function the Presi- 
dent of the B. M. S., Lord Howard de Walden, took the 
chair. This high-spirited nobleman not only takes a per- 
sonal interest in the progress of the Society but has proved 
himself bona fide in many other ways. Would that more of 
our British aristocracy followed his example! 

At a concert given under the direct auspices of the Liver- 
pool Center we were given a hearing for the first time 
of Arnold Bax’s quintet in G minor for piano and strings, 
the executants being J. E. Wallace and the M’Cullagh 
Quartet which feminine combination earned golden opinions 
at the last Salzburg Festival. The work, however, is much 
too long and merely imposes a severe strain on the audi- 
ence as well as the interpreters without any compensating 
return. Vocal examples ranging from Delius and Holtz to 
Holbrooke and Vaughan Williams were capably rendered 
by Annie Caley and George Hill. Two orchestral concerts 
were also given, by professional and amateur instrumental- 
ists when programs giving prominence to foreign as well as 
native composers were ably dealt with under the direction 
of Gordon Stutely. 

_Not the least striking episode of the Congress was a 
visit to the vast cathedral now in course of erection on 
St. James’ Mount. Its imposing outlines and noble design 
arrest the eye over a wide radius. The inauguration of 
the building is to be performed by the King, July 19, but the 
gigantic organ of 168 speaking stops, by Willis & Son, will 
not be completed until the end of the year, though it will 
be sufficiently ready to take part in the service. 

Much of. the success of the Congress has been due to 
William Rushworth of Rushworth & Dreaper (Musica. 
CourIER representatives here) who placed his commodious 
premises, secretarial bureau and intelligent staff at the dis- 
posal of the visitors and in many other ways contributed 
to the comfort and convenience of the delegates. 

W. J. Bowpen. 
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THE STUDY OF SOL-FA 


To Learn How to Read and Understand 
By RAYMOND THIBERGE 


Professor at the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
(Copyrighted, 1924, by The Musical Courier Company) 


[This is the third consecutive article by Prof. Thiberge. The first, To Raise the Standard of Musical Education, was 
published in the Musical Courier, issue of July 3, and the second, headed The Science of Teaching Music, appeared 


in last week’s issue—The Editor] 


OWDAYS most schools have a course of sol-fa; 

but, in spite of that, at their prize-givings, the girl 

and boy scholars take part in choruses which, gen- 
erally speaking, they would have been incapable of singing 
at sight; masterly little singers only perform certain works, 
thanks to their leaders; a great number of pianists even only 
play pieces by Chopin, by Beethoven, for instance, when 
multiple pencil marks have rectified mistakes of note, of 
rhythm, of key. 

In spite of the spread of courses in sol-fa, numerous still 
are the amateur pupils who never succeed in getting hold 
of musical language, and in spite of serious study of sol fa, 
how many professional students are there who are never 
able to hear mentally a musical work from reading the 
script alone? How many of them have so far failed to 
acquire the mechanism of musical language? Yet the 
power of mental audition only places on its true ground 
the problem of the mechanism of musical language. 
modern course of sol-fa should incontestably assume this 
responsibility. Let us see how! 

To be able to read a poem mentally gives everyone in- 
fallibly the illusion of hearing it declaimed. To read Eng- 
lish then means always by that very fact to possess tlie 
mechanism of the English language, whereas mentally read- 
ing music does not always give the illusion of hearing it 
performed, so that reading the language of music does 
not always mean possession of its mechanism. There are 
many reasons for this. First of all in the language of 
music each note may: (1) Occupy different positions on 
the staff, (2) have a considerable number of very dis- 
similar values, (3) be higher or lower in the scale of 
= (4) play a particular part in each of numerous 
eys. 

These four aspects under which a note may appear have 
no mutual resemblance; reading resembles rhythm in no 
respect, and rhythm resembles intonation in no respect 
etc. Moreover, the perfect reading of the notes, and cor- 
rect rhythm without the power of exact intonation of the 
notes, do not enable one to sing solfeggi at sight—an in- 
exact motion—even if it is merely slightly defective— 
resulting in the impossibility of employing with spontaneity 
the mechanism of musical language. In a word, one may 
appear to possess the mechanism of musical language with- 
out really having it. 

In fact there are pupils who recognize with accuracy 
their notes on the staff, and yet cannot read them with 
facility; they know the values and the rests, and yet their 
rhythm is defective; they can point out intervals of tone 
and semi-tone, and yet fail in singing the intonation of 
the notes and in recognizing them when heard; they can 
tell the sharps and flats of every note, and yet constantly 
get into the wrong key; in a word they can read musical 
language, but they do not possess its mechanism. 

AUTOMATIC CEREBRATION 

In order really to possess the mechanism of musical 
language, it is not enough to learn the theory of sol-fa; 
to do musical dictation, the course of teaching should re- 
sult in automatic action of the brain in the reading of 
notes, in rhythm, in intonation and hearing of notes in 
recognizing the keys. It must then have a technic of 
note-reading, a technic of rhythm. a technic of intonation 
and audition of notes, a technic of keys. 

It will be observed that all this equipment that the pupil 
must have is quite apart from instrumental knowledge ; 
it is a question indeed of the first steps in the mental train- 
ing of the musician. All these different technics, then, 
that he must acquire, should obey the laws of the working 
of the mind itself. 

In order to be clear about these laws of mental work- 
ing, it must first of all be noticed that the brain can ac- 
complish two kinds of acts: (1) acts of comprehension, 
and (2) acts of assimilation. 

Comprehension depends on the attention of the pupil 
and the explanations of the master; there can he no ques- 
tion on this point, so further consideration is not necessary 
As to assimilation, which is of capital importance in the 
acquisition of the mechanism of musical language, its work 
has been attributed without any further explanation what- 
ever to the memory. 

Now the acquisition of the mechanism in question de- 
pends upon acts of assimilation, and for these acts of 
assimilation to result in satisfactory mental capacity the 
two following conditions must be fulfilled: (1) spontane- 
ous co-ordination of sensorial act and cerebral function; 
(2) speed exercises for this spontaneous co-ordination. 


SPONTANEOUS Co-ORDINATION 

There is spontaneous co-ordination when, for the scholar, 
the image of a letter is inseparable from its name, or, anal- 
ogously, when, for a young pianist, the printed note is in- 
separable from its appellation. For the one as for the other 
the visual act—seeing the signs—and the cerebral function— 
recognizing them—become in this case one single act— 
knowing the text. 

This spontaneous co-ordination is the first condition of 
the mental act of assimilation. 


Speen or CoNCEPTION 


There is speed of conception when the single act—men- 
tally grasping the text—permits the pupil to read the word 
“bread” in the same space of time as the letter “B.” The 
mental grasp of a single phrase in the same space of time 
as the word “Bread” represents a second degree of speed 
Finally, when in reading the characters of an English text 
the mind conceives the idea as it were spontaneously, the 
mechanism of the English language is acquired. 

Similarly when the pupil reads two quavers, then four 
semi-quavers, in the same space of time as a crotchet, a 
first step is gained in the velocity of the mental action; 
when the pupil reads eight demi-semi-quavers in the same 
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space of time as four semi-quavers, or, again, when he 
mentally grasps a bar as quickly as a single note, he has 
reached a second step. Finally, whert in reading the printed 
musical signs, the mind grasps instantaneously the musical 
phrase, the mechanism of musical language is acquired. 

It is precisely this kind of mental speed that is the second 
condition of a mental act of assimilation. If, on the one 
hand the spontaneous co-ordination of the sensorial act and 
the mental function, and on the other hand the speed of 
conception, are the conditions of an exercise of assimila- 
tion, it is important to notice that one cannot practise 
speed of conception without having first acquired spon- 
taneous co-ordination ; to attempt to act in defiance of this 
law is to struggle with a mental impossibility. The school- 
boy, who, seeing a letter of the alphabet slowly, with an 
effort of memory, recalls its name, and the young pianist, 
who, seeing a note does not recognize it at once, have 
neither the one nor the other succeeded in acquiring sponta- 
neous co-ordination, and cannot therefore practise speed 
of mental grasp. 

The irrefutable proof of this comes when so many pupils, 
although they have at their lesson correctly sung an ex- 
ercise prepared during the week, yet remain incapable of 
singing without preparation, a new air of no greater diffi- 
culty, although the actual notes, their intonation, and values 
are exactly the same, the combination of them alone being 
different. What is the pupil’s error in this case? 

After having painfully enunciated the notes (see illus. 1) 
for instance he immediately sings over again very rapidly 
these same notes in quavers, in semi-quavers; thus he does 
not spontaneously co-ordinate a visual act—seeing the notes, 
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and a mental act—recognizing them. But after having 
slowly seen the notes, he practises singing them over again 
rapidly without looking at them, or at any rate, only vaguely 
perceiving them;.so he avoids the difficulty, for the notes 
observed by his eyes are not instantaneously recognized 
by his brain for want of spontaneous co-ordination, 

And so in front’ of the various groups (see illus. 2), 
which are composed of the same notes, he finds the same 
difficulty; he has made no progress in speed of conception 
So, even if by dint of repetition the pupil ends by cor- 
rectly enchaining these groups, such a result is only fac- 
titious. Well, the method of teaching is itself responsible 
for these factitious results, by erroneously employing proc- 
esses of comprehension instead of processes of assimilation, 
as is easy to understand by the following examples. 

For the knowing of the staff—the reading of the notes— 
to go up the degrees of the scale for the notes printed 
above the line of the key-note and to go down them for 
the notes printed below: that is to say to. start from a 
“sol” on the second line in order to arrive through la, si, 
do, ré, mi, at finding that the note inscribed as the fifth 
line is a “fa,” is only a procéss of understanding. If every 
time that these two notes “occur.in the difficult passage 
of a piece this process of understanding gives “fa” with 
the same certainty, it is only practically possible for slow 
values—semi-breves, minims, crochets—later on in order 
to decipher a piece of piano-music containing quavers and 
semi-quavers succeeding each other at unequal heights on 
the staff, the brain of the pupil would have to go through 
successive reasoning processes at the speed of quavers and 
semi-quavers, and this simultaneously on two different 
staves, a mental impossibility. To sum up, this process of 
understanding, which at first enables the names of the 
notes to be found with certainty, would later on actually 
hinder the pupil from reading. 

This process—finding the notes—deludes the pupil into 
the belief that he can read without having the notes graven 
in his memory; just as analogously to count up four rows 
each containing eight little sticks in order to find the prod- 
uct of 8 & 4 = 32, would delude a schoolboy into the 
belief that he could do multiplication without ever having 
learned his tables. 

COMPREHENSION OR ASSIMILATION 

If the rows of little sticks offer an excellent means of 
understanding multiplication, if intermediate rfotes help 
the understanding of how notes are arranged on the staff, 
these are only excellent processes of comprehension, For 
the multiplication table, however, just as for the reading 
of music, the real object of study is to engrave automatic 
processes into the memory; the science of teaching these 
should aim above all at endowing the pupil with processes 
of assimilation. Evidently, after having used the rows 
of little sticks, the schoolboy can, independently of that 
means, remember that 32 is the product of 8 x 4; sim- 
ilarly the pupil after having named the intermediary notes 
between the second and fifth lines, may, without having 
recourse still to that method, remember that on the fifth 
line is “fa.” At last the method of little sticks, applied to 
every possible case, might even enable the schoolboy to 
know his multiplication table; similarly the method of in- 
termediary notes generalized may enable the pupil to rec- 
ognize all the notes on the staff. 

Such results do not prove that the method of compre- 
hension is good, for, as soon as the pupil is satisfied no 
longer to find out the names of the notes, but tries to re- 
member that on the fifth line it is “fa,” he is practising 
the method of assimilation, for the visual act, seeing a 
note on the fifth line, and the mental act, recognizing “fa” 
become co-ordinated into a single act. 

As we have seen above, the method of understanding, 
though it gives a means of finding the notes with cer- 
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tainty must for all that be considered as unrealizable for 
the brain, for the moment its success makes it seem ra- 
tionally racticable js just the moment when the method 
rs —— (spontaneous co-ordination) is substituted 
or it. 

In offering a process of comprehension instead of a 
necessary process of assimilation, the science of teaching 
displays ignorance of the laws of mental functioning and 
itself compromises the acquisition of the mechanism of 
musical language. It is important then to know how to 
tell whether any given method of teaching is a method 
of comprehension or of assimilation. For that, it suf- 
fices to remember that a method of assimilation always 
implies the principle of spontaneous co-ordination and 
speed of conception. With the aid of this key-test of 
teaching, let us examine rapidly certain methods commonly 
in use for other purposes, : 
: For the grasping of the particular sound of each note— 
intonation and hearing—ignorance of the laws of mental 
operation leaves the science of teaching almost completely 
at a loss. 

Among the rare methods employed, however, certain 
can easily be shown to lead to impossibilities. For example, 
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after the singing of (see illus. 3) to find (see illus. 4) by 
singing the intermediate tones (see illus. 5). And again, 
after having sounded “do,” to try and recognize by ear 
another note, by obeying a direction to imagine one’s self 
singing the intermediate notes and so reaching it step by 
step. ; 

We are once more far from spontaneous co-ordination 
and consequently far from speed of mental grasp. The 
teaching again makes the mistake of proposing a method 
of comprehension instead of one of assimilation. 


THe Mentat Grasp or Keys 

For the mental grasp of keys, all systems of sol-fa 
show how the sharps and flats are to be found in any major 
or minor scale, But once more the proceeding which con 
sists in making the pupil find out that with three flats one 
is in E flat. major or in C minor, and that with three sharps 
one is in A major or in F sharp minor, is only a method 
of comprehension. To be convinced it is enough to see 
how the majority of pupils struggle amongst sharps and 
flats, forgetting a change marked upon the signature and 
adding one of their own which isn’t shown there. 

These errors in key are explained when one remembers 
that the matter really is difficult, Mentally to conceive seven 
major keys with sharps and seven minor, to conceive seven 
major keys with flats and seven minor ones, the pupil's 
brain is faced there with a greater difficulty than the twenty 
six letters of the alphabet. F f 

The complexity of the subject does not allow the pupil 
to deal with solfeggi or songs in all keys simply by means 
of exercises of understanding; he must have graduated ex- 
ercises in assimilation as well. 

THe MENTAL Grasp or “VALur” 

For the mental grasp of the length of duration and inter 
ruption of sounds, rhythm, the visual act, seeing the signs 
and the cerebral function, attributing to them their re- 
spective values, should co-ordinate as for the notes, and 
we find again in: rhythm what we have already seen in 
reading; every process that involves a reasoning or a 
method of approach to be followed in order to find out 
the durations and the interruptions of the sounds, sup- 
Presses spontaneous co-ordination and, if persisted in 
leads to mental impossibilities when the moment for speed 
of conception arises. In the complete acquisition of this 
idea, the brain should, so to speak, create the life of the 
rhythm. If the piano, the violin, all instruments, contain 
in themselves material that gives forth sound, with an ex 
tensive range of tone, no piano string, no violin string, 
produces crotchets, quavers, semi-quavers: the brain must 
then acquire the notion of these many varied measures of 
duration and interruption of sound, in order to be able 
to use them. Now, one understands 2-4 time, 3-4 time, 4-4 
time (common time), just as one understands that a minute 
is the sixtieth part of an hour, or that a second is the 
sixtieth part of a minute. But by itself this comprehension 
of minutes and seconds no more enables us to measure 
time as it passes than the understanding of 2-4, of 3-4. of 
common time enables us to measure the length of duration 
and interruption of sounds. Exercises in assimilation are 
indispensable for the practical realization of rhythm. 

In the intellectual, as in the musical domain, many works 
destined for pupils are very complete, full of explanations 
full of detailed knowledge, while exercises in assimilation 
are rare and left to the private initiative of the pupils. 

Elementary works from this point of view are striking 
examples. Where are the piano manuals that give the 
pupil exercises in assimilation, reading at the piano? Where 
are the sol-fa primers that give exercises in assimilation for 
the musical education of the ear? 
me Let us not insist further upon this incontestable omission 
The processes of automatic cerebration necessary for the 
possession of the mechanism of the musical language must 
then be established for each particular technical subject 
by the help of such exercises of assimilation as the laws 
of mental working demand. That is the first condition for 
acquiring the faculty of mental audition. 

For the fulfilment of the second condition, the scheme 
of teaching should have as well a technic of the co-ordina- 
tion of studies (reading, with rhythm, with intonation, with 
ear practice, with practice in keys), for in the course of the 
study of musical language the pupil may run up against 
impossibilities caused by faulty co-ordination of these ele- 
ments, 

Thus a proper scheme of teaching should not, for in- 
stance, give exercises containing quavers and semi-quavers 
to pupils who can only read one note per beat of the 
metronome at 60 (in crotchets)—that is to say in trying 
to read twice and four times as fast as their brain can 
grasp the notes. Sol-fa demands the union of three sep- 
arate acts (reading the notes, rhythm, and uttering the in- 
tonation of the notes) and should be considered as the 
application of a faculty already acquired and now to be 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The whole performance of this delightful oper- 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA GREAT SUCCESS ARTISTICALLY peli or was spirited and in excellent taste. Edmond War- 


The Audiences Small, 
News of 


London, June 27,When I wrote my forecast of the Lon- 


don season less than two months ago, I alluded to the well 
known recipé for rabbit pie: “First catch your hare.” We 
ire now, perhaps sooner than expected, near the season's 


nd, and whatever we may say about it, it is evident that 
the hare has not been caught. The hare in this case is the 
public, the most important ingredient in the managerial pic. 
Che theaters frankly confess to a slump 

Some blame the weather, some blame Wembley—the very 
item which was to have made for greater brilliance of Lon 
don life. Not that it isn’t brilliant! Never since the war 
have I seen London so resplendent, so apparently brimming 
vith the joy of life, so full of the suggestions of Sylvan 
pleasures awaiting the visitor—beyond its gates. 

And there's the rub! We foreigners were never persuaded 
that June and July are proper months for a social season 
in town; and the “unprecedented” thousands of Americans 
and Colonials which liner upon liner is disgorging upon 
these shores most emphatically prefer Margate and Maiden 
head, or even Wembley, to Piccadilly and Leicester Square. 
Ascot and Wimbledon, with their respective sports, Wem 
bley with its “Rodeo” (the first really popular feature) are 
certainly preferred by the foreign crowds to Covent Gar 
den or Wigmore Hall 

But even the Londoner seems to have lost the habit of 
weltering in a boiled shirt in hot theaters. I have never 


een such small opera audiences as I have seen at His 
Majesty's The ater this week; and the financial losses must 
he enormous. The only “show” that draws a crowd is the 


D'Oyley Carte season of Gilbert and Sullivan. For that 

1 count by seats three weeks in advance 

Far be it from me to draw inferences, and for that mat 
ter I like Gilbert and Sullivan myself. But it is discour 
ging to see empty rows at an excellent Italian perform 
ance of Traviata or an equally excellent English one of 
Pelleas and Melisande. If the announcement of the Covent 
Garden management that the season “has more than realized 
expectations” were to be taken literally, one’s faith in the 
English music lover would be seriously shattered 

Covent Garpen AND Its ITALIANS 

What that statement probably refers to is the artistic 
result. That, considering all things, has certainly been re 
markable. For one must not forget the this Covent Garden 
season was not, like its predecessors | e fore the war, pre- 
pared a year in advance; it was “got up’ in an eme rgency 
within three or four neon! Thanks to the constant availa- 
hility of German operatic stars where America and Eng- 
land are concerned, it was possible to summon a truly first- 
class ensemble. As for the Italians most of the famous old 
guard were found to be either passé or otherwise engaged 

chiefly in South America or Australia. If they had heard 
revival of Covent Garden earlier, no doubt most of 
them would have preferred good old London to those exotic 
climes And just think what the enagement of a Benia- 
mino Gigli would have meant to the London season! 

In the circumstances, London was lucky to have Brit- 
ishers like Joseph Hislop and Morgan Kingston to turn to, 
not forgetting Alfred Piccaver, who, as the Daily Telegraph 
points out with pride, was also born in Britain and not in 
the U. S. A. (No less than a quarter of the seventy-nine 
singers appearing in the international season, by the way, 
are British born.) It would be difficult to say which of 
saxon tenors was most successful in the Italian 
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three Anglo-S : 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formeriy with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 











JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS~—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
Managers for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours 25 Beaver St.. N 


However—Opera in English at His Majesty's Theater—-Dusolina Giannini’s Triumph—Other 


nery, Octave Dua and Edouard Cotreuil were thoroughly 
competent in their parts, and Pierre Renauld, of the Opéra 
Comique, conducted with a delicate hand. 


FeMALe Stars Non-ITALIAN 


Interest 


roles. Hislop, cf course, is an old favorite here and had the 
advantage over the others in popularity. Kingston has made The leading women of the Italian season, too, are dis- 
a fine start in Pagliacci, however, and his Pinkerton is be-  tinctly non-Italian. Louise Edvina, who did a dignified 
forward to. All three are finer artists than and decidedly handsome Tosca, is a Canadian, | believe, 

and Eide Norena, a new discovery for London, is a native 
Cesare Formichi, who has Norwegian. She has a crystal clear soprano, with as yet 
more sweetness than power, and she made an exceedingly 
charming Violetta, with perhaps a little too much of the 


ing looked 
Luigi Marini, of the Scala. 
Among the Italian baritones, 
made an impressive Scarpia and a magnificently brutal 
Tonio, and Dinh Gilly, whose Germont is still a fine ex- 


FIGURES IN THE 
RECENT “ITALIAN” 
SEASON AT COVENT 
GARDEN, 
1. Hide Norena (Nor- 
wegian), a new soprano 
star; 2. Hdouard Cotreuil 
(French), buffo (Moffett 
photo) ; 3. Edna de Lima 
(American), a charming 
Concepcion in Ravel's 
L Heure Espagnole ( Mish- 
kin photo); 4. Morgan 
Kingston ( British-Ameri- 
can), favorite tenor (de 
Gueldre photo) ; 5. Cesare 
Formichi (at last an 
Italian!) baritone. 
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ingénue about her—a figure that is bound to arouse strong 
out. Robert Couzinou, who in the only French opera, SYMpathies from the start. Her Gilda, however, is more 
L’Heure Espagnole, takes the part of Ramiro, is a delight- Convincing, and reveals coloratura qualities that point to 


ful character, if—perhaps appropriately—somewhat rough 4 world career. 
If I mention the competent conducting of Panizza, I have 


ample of stage dignity and beautiful singing, have stood 











© U nderwood & Underwood 


“A singer capable of great effects, both dramatic and emotional.”— 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader. 
the Grand Opera Syndicate, but also to Percy Eales, the 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York If their ideals are not wholly realized, 


mentioned all that requires recording, except the fact that 
a great deal of the artistic and social success of the season 
is due, not only to Mr. Higgins and Major Greenlees, of 


manager of the Royal Opera. 


TENOR particularly in respect to the stage. The desire for quality 
on the musical side is signalized by the engagement of 


Coates and Goossens as conductors, 


OpeRA IN ENGLISH 

While the Royal Opera is in its last week, the British 

National Opera Company, at His Majesty's Theater, is 

threatening to carry on to the end of July, There is no 

doubt that since the assumption of the artistic directorship 

by Frederic Austin, there is a new spirit in the enterprise 

; That there is a real artistic purpose behind everything that 
is done is evident especially in the newer productions, and 


the fault lies first 
of all with the orchestra, which is inadequate both as to 
quantity and quality, and to a fact that is patent to any 





observer and which would be unthinkable in any Con- 





ee | tinental theater, viz: that their authority in the matter of 
organization, personnel and practice is very nearly nil. 
Gladys Axman writes: The stage, the production, seems to be one thing; the music 





aA _ “The Cry of the Woman” another, In opera, however the music not only comes first 
is most interesting with a but it st “rvade : Mes T ; 

ae diibemetin’ aatiem” sn put it must pervade and determine everything. _ The tra- 

ditions of operatic performance are largely musical tradi- 


suits me admirably. : 
tions, and not only must the operatic stage manager be a 


Evelyn Herbert writes: 
y musician but the conductor must be recognized as a super- 


AND gl “ee 
The Cry of the Woman stage manager, the spiritus rector in everything. 


you have caught 


6é 9 is a gem 
THE ORY OF THE WOMAN something fine—it is some- G Sincinc 
thing that makes one want x00D SINGING 
CASSEL ale COMPANY to sing it over and over again. 
Room 420, 25 West 42nd Street Rea Stella writes: 
New York City “Those Days Gone By” is : , x 
dop and Beatrice Miranda would be finds to any German 


Never has the excellence of the vocal material of the 
company struck me as much as now, in the smaller theater. 
Such singers as Robert Parker, Walter Hyde, Walter Wid- 


a real hit. 
opera house. But how can they be expected to know the 








traditions of German opera, the many subtleties of phrase 
and expression that have been established by many decades 
of practice? [| feel, after this English performance, that 
Die Meistersinger is one of those distinctly national prod- 
ucts that must, if at all, be transplanted with the roots. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE CURTIS 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under the auspices of the Curtis Foundation, 
created by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


Inaugurating its first season, 1924-19025, October Ist, 1924 


A NEW SPIRIT IN MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Out of many years of practical experience in mu- 
sical education has come the conviction that this 
country needs a school of the broadest scope quite 
unhampered by commercial limitations. The Cur- 
tis Institute of Music is the result. 

Significant endorsement of its aims is to be found 
in the membership of its faculty, which includes 
world-famous musicians who have never before 
cared to connect themselves with any school. Gen- 
eral cultural training will be given by members 
of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania in 
languages, philosophy, psychology and_ history. 
Special effort will be made to afford intellectual 
and artistic stimulus to the student through inti- 
mate personal contact with all members of the 


faculty. 
It is recognized that the development of a real 


musician requires first of all a trained and under- 
standing mind-—next a rigid training in the ele- 
ments and the technique of the musical art. Then, 
and then only, may follow the full flowering of 
true musical expression—the musician, as distin- 
guished from the mere virtuoso. 

To widen and deepen our National musical ap- 
preciation we must have more real musicians. Men 
and women who, whether from the nation-wide 
vantage of the concert platform or operatic stage, 
or laboring quietly within the confines of their 
own community, should have the scope, the vision, 
the completeness of full musicianship to develop 
the musical life of the whole country. 

It is to the development of such musical leaders 
that the full resources of The Curtis Institute of 
Music are pledged. 


THE FACULTY WILL COMPRISE A 
DISTINGUISHED BODY OF INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS 


Violin; Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Sacha Jacobinoff, 
Michael Press, Emanuel Zetlin. 

Piano: Berthe Bert, George F. Boyle, Austin Conradi, Josef 
Hofmann, David Saperton, Isabelle Vengerova. 

Voice: Perley Dunn Aldrich, Mme. Charles Cahier, Horatio 
Connell, Marcella Sembrich, Mrs. Wood Stewart. 

Opera: Andreas Dippel. 

Viola: Louis Svecenski. 

Violoncello: Horace Britt, Michael Penha, 


Ensemble: Horace Britt, Louis Svecenski. 


Orchestral Training: Michael Press, Leopold Stokowski. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSICIANSHIP 
Rhythmic Training—Ear Training—Harmony: Under the 
direction of George A. Wedge and Angela Diller 
Composition—AM usical History: Rosario Scalero 

Oratorio and Repertoire: Nicholas Douty. 
\CADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
Lecturers to be announced later, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Teachers to be announced in Catalogue. 


DATES OF ENROLMENT: 


Preparatory Dept.: Week of Sept. 15. 


? 


Conservatory Dept.: Week of Sept. 22 (Advanced Pupils) 


Despite the unusual opportunities of this school, 


the tuition ts moderate. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Grolle, Director 
S. E. CORNER 18tu & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LEVITZKI, MASTER PIANIST 








lf 1 were asked what I considered to be the prime essen- ically as well as synthetically, to break them up and set 
tial of a great pianist | would answer, unhesitatingly, a them together. 
rreat mentality. This, of course, is not what the roman This may be conscious or unconscious—subconscious. But 
tically inclined like to think hey, the romantics, school — in the case of nearly all very great players of which we have 
girls, adorers of the matinee idol, dreamers, prefer to think any record it was fully conscious. In other words, to be 
of genius as something outpouring from the soul—what quite explicit, the amateur pianist, the dabbler, “just plays” ; 


ver that may be—without the intervention of 
so material and commonplace a 
thing that the public, as 


Barnum put it, loves to be humbugged—say 
hetter. loves to humbug itself. The American 
public, in matters of art, does not like to 
think It wants to wear blinders on its brain, 


t ce through its feeling It makes but 


| 
l 
little difference, of cours None in the ulti 
| 
t 





ma For. in contact with great art, the 
emotions are so unconsciously guided that one 
to maintain whatever attitude may 
ive been previously determined upon. Af 
fectation forgets itself, is carried away by 
the wave of sincerity that sweeps across au 
liences under the sway of masterly musician 
nip 
t the very people who delight in such art 


ld e the first to he offended to know 
that vas an art of high intelligence rather 
than that of a native and naive genius like 
that of Blind Tom. Unculture seems to be 
ite stimulation of delight in such 


the favor 
plus affec 


mind Unculture and long hair 
tation of dress and manner, and a 
somewhere in the. background, or some great 
birth in a garret, or the latest 
popular press agent invention, namely: nobl 
Russian birth and escape from Bolshevist 
persecution amid untold terrors and priva 
tion One has estimated, from the tales told 
in New York Russian restaurants—conducted 
by Grand Dukes !—that there are one hundred 
enty-six million Royal Russian Refu 
America, all of them escaped 
skin 


scandal 


trial or misery 


and cy 

yees now In 

from Siberian torture chambers by the 

of their teeth ind each and every one a 
mu of course! 

Yet, to go back to our initial premise, that 
which really makes a great pianist 1s great 
mentality, plus, of course, great personality 
and a genuine musical gift We need only 
wo back over the list of familiar names to 
realize that the great musicians of the past 
were uniformly men of wide culture Few 
none of them, were college 


if them, perhap 
their biographies 


men, yet thet writings c 
ible to learn of them, indicate 


of the average learning 
when those 


what we are 
a culture far in exces 
of university graduates, even 
excel in some branch of knowledge 

This has always been a mystery to me, and 
perhaps to others who have given it their 
One reads with amazement th 


graduate 


attention 
letters and other writings of a Liszt, a Ber 
lschaikowsky, a Wagner. They writ 
material better, they 
widely in 
writer 


lioz, a 
better, they handle their 
appear to be better read, morte 
formed, than many a_ professional 
Where did they get it from? How did they 
find time, with all of the needed hours of 
instrumental practice, of study of musical 
technicalities—how did they find time for 
reading, for the intense study such 


their t 
wide knowledge assumes 

The secret is, that the very attribute that 
made of them master musicians provided 


the facility to learn without the 
ordinary minds 
fluid, one might 
what the 
which is 


them with 
intense study required by 
Chere is something fluent 
ilmost say—about the artist mind 
new-thoughters call “awareness” 
really a combination of intelligence, intellect 
und nervous emotion, which endows them 
with a power of grasping, cataloging, analyz 
ing details that would demand careful con 
ideration from the average mind, and would 
even then, scarcely be so fully perceived in 
their related force and meaning 

Especially must one emphasize the analytica 
tentive Those are, after all, the important t 


as well as of art. And those are, as one will 


a moment's thought, the essentials of genius, especially the 


genius of interpretative re-creation. The per 
he able to grasp in their entirety extended fort 
f pieces that last ten minutes or more in 
must be able to look at them, mentally, all at 
looks at a picture, must be able to remember n 
note of them but every "uance as well in it 
every other nuance, and must be able to treat 





MISCHA LEVITZKI 


judges how things should go, speed, nuance, and so on, 
purely by instinct, with no more actual thought than the 
small boy who goes whistling down the alley with dogs 
barking and sleepers groaning in his wake. The master 
pianist, on the other hand, not only feels, not only uses in- 
stinct, emotion, in the creation of his effects, but also plans 
every phase with careful thought, historical and geograph- 
ical consideration, tradition. 

Thus Levitzki. And not only does he insist upon the 
necessity of analysis, but he declares with no less vigor that 
such analysis is the first duty the re-creative artist owes the 


| and the re 
hings of life 
perceive with 


lormer must 
ns, the forms 
performance, 
once, as one 
ot only every 
s relation to 
them analyt- 


composer whose work he plays. 
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He goes even farther than 


this in declaring that the greatest artist is the one who is 
best able to subordinate self without losing either personality 
or individuality, but without distorting the music of the com- 


poser. 


This sounds contradictory, but is not so in reality. For, 
says Levitzki, if the interpreter plays everything merely 
as an expression of self, then, logically, he will play every- 


thing alike. 


But that cannot be good art. One must feel 


what each composer is trying to express, must merge self 

into the characteristic of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu 

mann, Liszt, and a hundred others, all essentially different. 
“But is there not danger,” I asked, “in much schooling, 





“Yes. 


that the pupil should take on the manner of 
the master, and, with it, his leanings, and be- 
come Beethovenesque or Chopinesque or what- 
ever it may be?” 

“Not if the pupil has real talent,” answered 
Levitzki. “That is what really determines 
the grades of artists, their standing on the 
ladder of eminence. There is no danger in 
schooling. Schooling is never a handicap. 
And you must remember that those who have 
so little individuality and are so little able to 
think for themselves that they merely copy 
the manners and mannerisms of the teachers, 
would occupy a still lower position did they 
not have the shoulders of the teacher to stand 
upon, 

“No,” he continued, “schooling is never a 
handicap. Every artist is born with certain 
definite characteristics. If he does not have 
them he may become a great technician, but 
he will never be a great artist. Yet, having 
them, he must learn to use them in the service 
of art. He cannot merely say, ‘I am I,’ and 
turn everything he plays into a mere expres- 
sion of self. He must thoughtfully and con- 
sciously merge self into loyalty and devotion 
to the creator whose work he chooses for in- 
terpretation.” 

“Then,” I said, “every player should be able 
to play satisfyingly the music of all com- 
posers?” 

“Up to a certain point that is certainly true. 
There are, indeed, players who have a special 
leaning towards one or another composer. 
That is but natural, just as differences of 
taste are natural and desirable. If one takes 
a very marked delight in the creation of a 
Bach, a Beethoven, a Chopin, one will like to 
play it, to dwell upon it, and even may_be- 
come known as a Bach player or a Beethéven 
player or a Chopin player. But, even so, we 
can hardly conceive of a player of the gigantic 
gifts of a Liszt in his maturity being ‘unable’ 
to play the works of some particular composer 
or school, to be limited in his choice of pro- 
grams, 

“But,” he added, “talent of the first water 
never imitates, never submerges itself entirely 
even in the manner of the composer. The 
power of maintaining individuality is really 
the test of genius. It is that which constitutes 
the difference between the powerful, compel- 
ling player and the technician.” . 

“Yet technic is an essential ?” 

“Oh, that, of course. Nothing can be done 
without technic. Even in the learning of a 
piece of music the technical side must come 
first. When I take up the study of a new 
work I study it all out with the most extreme 
care at the piano, working out every detail 
minutely so as to have that part definitely set- 
tled and off my mind. By the time that is 
done I have the music memorized.” 

“Then the work is done,” I commented. 

“Done?” said Levitzki. “No. Scarcely 
begun. All of the real work of creation or 
re-creation still remains to be accomplished. 
Personally I do much of that away from the 
piano. I think the music. Having it all in 
my mind, I have no need to refer to the 
printed page. I study it while taking a walk 
or sitting at ease in my room, getting a per- 
spective of the whole work and its parts, all 
of its details, building up an architectonic 
grasp of the entire structure.” 

“Are you able to picture it all to yourself 
with the actual piano tone and color?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “everything, just as 
it will sound.” 

“Then you must have absolute pitch,” I said. 


Absolute pitch is not, perhaps, absolutely indis- 


pensable, but it is certainly very useful. With me it it quite 


instinctive, 


I do not have to think what a note is. I sim- 


ply know it. This was discovered when I was a little boy 
by a friend who noticed that I called the notes by name. 
Of course it helps in thinking music for interpretation. For 
the music has such a different color if played in a lower 
or higher key. And then it obviates the quality of surprise. 
Having thought a thing out, when I go to the piano it 


sounds exactly as I have thought it 


” 


“Am I to understand, then, it is your opinion that we 
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might judge musical ability from the fact that a child has 
absolute pitch?” 

“No. Not to any very great extent. Anyone may have 
it, even those who have none of the other qualifications of 
the artist. No, it is not such details as that, not even an 
easy facility, that suggests especial musical talent. 1 think 
it is rather the urge to music, the instinctive attraction to it.” 

“But then,” | objected, “there are so many cases of mu- 
sicians who ultimately became great but were adjudged 
talentless by their early teachers. Wagner, for instance.” 

“Yes. But that was either the creative instinct which held 
them from spending time and thought on the works of oth- 
ers, Or, as in the case of Wagner, the dramatic instinct 
which, ‘ail his life, prevented him trom the creation of ab- 
solute music without some dramatic thought back of it 
His early sonata is no better than what a thousand conserva- 
tory students might turn out. Hardly as good.” 

“Have you seen it, that early sonata?” 

“Yes. 1 saw it in Germany. It 1s not in the least inter- 
esting. Just a school work without the least indication of 
W agner’ S genius.’ 

“How do you account for the fact that Wagner 
became a good pianist ?” 

“Why, tne cause is the same, or similar. To be a great 
pianist one must have a direct interest in the playing part 
of it, and an analytical turn of mind. | might almost say 
a mecnanical mind. The student should be abie to watch and 
train his own muscles.” 

“But is there no danger of self-consciousness in that? Of 
getting to think about the muscles and of producing stresses 
and strains that are injurious ? 

“Not in the least. Quite the contrary. If one has no 
knowledge of the muscles, strains are almost certain to show 
themselves in time, and then the ignorant player may in- 
crease them in faulty efforts to banish the cause. Every- 
thing in piano playing should be conscious except inspira- 
tion. The greater the natural facility the more danger there 
is of going wrong, of acquiring bad habits. Therefore one 
must have a solid, conscious technical foundation. The tech- 
nic must be the result of scientific research work much of 
which is done by the player himself, 

As to the method, or methods, there is no one single 
method that embraces all of the essentials. Rather must 
one group all of the methods. One is dealing incessantly 
with opposed conditions, force on the one hand, elasticity on 
the other, speed on the one hand, sonority on the other, and 
so on through the whole catalog of the essentials which 
make for real pianistic art. 

“And if anything goes wrong the player must himself 
have the knowledge to correct it. He must have the knowl- 
edge, too, to build his own houses, to improve himself, to 
advance beyond the point to which his teachers have taken 
him, to climb higher and higher. As his inspiration grows, 
the depth of his feeling, he must have a parallel growth of 
technical equipment. If not, then the old structure soon be- 
comes overloaded and breaks under the strain.” 

“You ought to teach,” I said, marvelling at the man’s 
power of analytical thought and gift of expression. 

“Well,” he said, “perhaps some day | will, when | get done 
playing.” And that will be a long time from now, for 
Levitzki’s admirers are so numerous that they will give 
him no rest from the concert platform for many a day.” 

F, 


never 


P 


All-Tschaikowsky Program at Stadium 


On Monday evening, July 7, the Adolph Lewisohn Sta- 
dium held the second largest audience thus far this season, 
the reason for this being, perhaps, an all-Tschaikowsky 
program, containing the Symphony Pathétique, No. 6, in B 
minor, op. 74; Nutcracker suite, op. 71, and 1812 overture, 
op. 49. 

The orchestra, under Willem Van Hoogstraten, performed 
these delightful and popular numbers with decided charm 
and with strict adherence to their musical content. Par- 
ticularly effective were the first and third movements of 
the symphony, in which the impassioned and somber themes 
were brought out with passion, pathos and extraordinary 
volume of tone. In the allegro con grazia, Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten took several liberties by employing a decided ritar- 
dando; this, however, did not mar the beauties of the move- 
ment, Both the Nutcracker suite (of which the Valse des 
Fleurs, as always, won the greatest amount of applause) 
and the 1812 overture were presented beautifully and intel- 
ligently. The audience was liberal in its applause. 


Raisa and Rimini in Joint Recital 


Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, bari- 
tone, both of the Chicago Opera, will give a joint recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, October 18, for the 
benefit of the Bialstoker Center and Bikur Cholin. These 
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NEGRO MUSIC VERSUS HELMHOLTZIAN HORRORS 


By H. P. Morgan-Browne 


(The following article is interesting as e ressive of 
what we may assume is the British point of view, the 
author of it writing from Liverpool. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the fact that our American jazz is called 
“Negro music.” From what one reads, it appears that 
many of the y TOE jazz bands i in Europe have Negro 
players. But is jazz Negro music?—The Editor.) 


Whilst Helmholtzian pedants are composing music often 
didicult to distinguish frcm any mere fortuitous concommit- 
ance of notes, such as a large dog might produce by tread- 
ing the keys of a piano—and while they are busy showing 
us the weak points of all our musical instruments, especially 
of the violin (tonally perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
instruments) and again whilst they are upholding their music 
mainly by the argument “ ‘all new music was though hideous 
at first, therefore all music thought hideous now will sub- 
sequently be thought beautiful,” an argument equivalent to all 
potatoes are vegetables therefore all vegetables are potatoes 
—while all this is going on in the music world, a very 
different type of music seems in danger of being passed over 
entirely by musicians, exploited and brutalized to please 
people who are physically impatient, and desire an excuse 
for jerking their limbs about. The music of the jazz band 
proper, as shown on some American records, finds its main 


characteristic in pianissimo (not the European pianissimo, 
e.g. mere lack of musical tone). 

It makes use of rare and moving qualities of tones, haunt- 
ingly subtle. The drum takes on the timbre of rustling 
leaves, wind-blown; the saxophone etheralizes the Heimweh 
of the Negro slave soul, and the tantalizing feints of synco- 
pation fascinate the most refined musicians! And with 
what cunning are the tonal discoveries distributed? How 
= do the moderns, super-moderns, need to learn from 
this Negro music, not to abuse fine touches by ostentatious 
repetition ? Three or four puzzling and alluring tonal revela 
tions will appear to vanish, it seems, only too soon; one 
listens in agony of anticipation for their recurrence, but it 
is not to be. Like the few, but sudden gracious moments 
of delicately nurtured beautiful women, they are never 
repeated. They remain a tantalizing memory, heighten 
ing consciousness, to the point of melancholy fragrant trenzy 

When one considers the clumsy insistence of our moderns 
who repeat agi 4in and again their most humble and thread 
bare inventions, one is amazed at the low place assigned to 
Negro music, so replete with invention, so full of that 
humble simplicity which is supposed to hail from the 
inmost shrine ot aesthetics—“But the world cries again 
‘Release unto us Barabbas, away with humble melody, give 
us scientific dissonance, appeal to our intellect (soi-disant) !" 





artists have not appeared in New York since April, 1923. 
They will arrive here on October 11 and their first appear- 
ance will be in Brooklyn on October 15. They appear also 
in Paterson, N. J., on October 17. 

After their Carnegie Hall performance on October 18 
they will leave immediately for a tour in the West as far as 
Denver, returning to Chicago in early November for re 
hearsals with the Chicago Opera. 
Wagner Program at Oscar Saenger Summer 

School 


On Friday evening, July 4, Oscar Saenger gave a splendid 
program of Wagner music, made possible by the cooperation 
of several well known artists who are now studying with 
him and by the splendid material supplied by the students 
of this summer school. 

Lucie Westen, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 
in splendid voice and sang superbly Dich Theure Halle, and 
the part of Evchen in the Meistersinger quintet. Her voice 
suits the music of Evchen so perfectly that it made one 
wish to hear her in that role, to which she is so admirably 
adapted, vocally and tempe ramentally. The duet between 
Daland and the Dutchman, from the first act of the Flying 
Dutchman, was finely given by George Walker and Franz 
Dirzuweit. Mr. Walker has had much success in leading 
bass roles in many of the principal opera houses of Germany 
and is a sterling artist. He is guest teacher this summer 
in the largest music school in Madison, Wis. Mr. Dirzuweit 
is the possessor of a big, dramatic baritone, full and rich, 
also splendid physique, temperament and singing talent 
just the qualities necessary to interpret the Wagner roles 
written for that voice. He has sung some opera, but not 
much as yet, although he now has a large repertory. 

The third number comprised two lovely songs of Wagner, 
Traume, and Schmerzen, exquisitely sung by Birdie Hilb, 
of St. Louis, with a finesse and charm one rarely hears 
even in a seasoned professional. Miss Hilb has sung 
in some of the best concerts in St. Louis, but a talent such 
as she possesses should be heard by the public at large 
Numbers four and eight brought forward Viola Ellis, a 
tall, statuesque brunette, with commanding and attractive 
stage presence, real dramatic feeling, and a voice that for 
warmth and amplitude is matched by few in the world 
truly a great voice. 

The scene between Erda and Wotan was capitally sung 
by both Miss Ellis and Mr. Dirzuweit, and the duet from 
the second act, Lohengrin, for Ortrud and Telramund was 
superb. Miss Ellis has sung with marked success some 
performances of Amneris, in California. She is an artist 
who should be heard from in the near future. 

The quintet from Meistersinger was delightfully sung, 
the voices blending beautifully and being admirably shaded. 
Mr. Sanders as Walther, Dr. Young as David, and Miss 
Simmelink as Maddalena, all contributed to make an en- 
joyable ensemble. Mr. Sanders, especially, disclosed an un 
usually lovely tenor voice with ringing high tones. Wotan's 
Abschied was well sung by Mr. Dirzuweit, and Elsa’s 
Traume brought out the lovely fresh soprano of Helen 
Fletcher Riddell, one of the scholarship winners of this 
summer’s master class. The Prayer and quintet from 


Lohengrin, displaying again Mr. Walker's fine voice and 
artistry, also gave opportunity to another young tenor, 
Ernest Stimson, who has a splendid voice and is a fine 


was brilliantly 
program, 
were the 


also a scholarship winner, 
sung by all the artists and closed a remarkable 
Martha Falk-Mayer and Mrs. Franz Dirzuweit 
capable accompanists and gave splendid support. 
Mr. Saenger conducted the concerted numbers and he cer 
tainly has the gift of bringing out, not only all that is in 
the music, but also all that lies dormant in the singer. 
This program would have done credit to any concert hail, 
but with Mr, Saenger, it was all in the day's work—a weekly 
musicale for the benefit of the students D. k 


musicianly singer, 


Concert Managers in New York 
visited New York 
of Washington, presi 


Among concert managers who the 


past week were Katie Wilson Greene, 


dent of the Concert Managers’ Association, who sailed for 
a summer vacation in Europe on the Aquitania; Mrs 
William Bannard, of Wilmington, Del., enroute to a sum 
mer in Maine; E. B. Gutstadt, of Geneva, N. Y Kate 
Booth, of Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. Orline Shipman, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; Paul Prentzel, of Waterbury, Conn.; 
William A, Albaugh, of Baltimore, Md.; Fred C. Hand, of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; S. B. Everts, of Syracuse, N 


Gerald Maas Fond of Outdoor Sports 


“My best recreation when I get away from music is out 
door sports,” says Gerald Maas, the well known cellist. He 
is an ardent baseball fan, and being naturally anxious to 
reach the highest per:ection in everything he does, whether 
playing the cello or composing, he come an expert 
in tennis Fishing is also one of his hobbies sefore start 
ing his very busy season next fall, Maas will 
get a well deserved rest Adirondacks 


has he 
concert Mr 
in the 


Athens Buckley 


\thens Buckley, engaged for leading roles with the Eng 
lish Grand Opera Company, which is to give Wagner in 
English at Carnegie Hall next fall, is a dramatic soprano, 
not, as a slip of the pen in the company’s own announce 
ment called her, a contralto. Miss Buckley was anxious to 
have the mistake corrected since, as a result of the announce 
ment, several letters reached her from outside managers and 
organizations, inquiring if she had changed her vocal habits 


a Dramatic Soprano 


Duncan Dancers Separate 
Word has been received from Paris that Anna, Lisa and 
Margo, the three Dunean Dancers who appeared in America 
last season, have separated. Margo Duncan will open a 
school in Paris. Anna Duncan has gone to Vienna, and 
Lisa Duncan is contemplating a v: udeville tour 


Barozzi Arrives from Europe 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, arrived recently 
from Europe on the S. S. Samaria, landing in Boston after 
a short vacation abroad, Mr. Barozzi will go to the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., to remain until his concert 
season opens in the fall 
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Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 





Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 


helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 


Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 





Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 


Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
Violinists: 
ASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 


Special Attractions: 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third C ve 








THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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Spalding Describes the Paris Conservatoire 
Examinations 


Albert Spalding has written an article describing the 
procedure at the Paris Conservatoire the time he served on 
the jury for the graduating class of the violin students. 
‘The occasion was a year ago, the only time an American has 
ever been honored by being asked to serve on this jury. 

“At precisely nine o'clock, Rabaud rang his bell and 
announced, “Ihe seance is opened,’” writes Mr. Spalding. 
“A funereal looking gentleman on the stage called out a name, 
If it were one hundred and thirty years ago and the scene 
the Conciergerie, the sound of that voice could scarcely have 
reverberated more ominously to the owner of that name. 
She walked unsteadily onto the stage—a mental guillotine 
before her! It was her supreme moment. 1 was affected 
by it too, and hurriedly tried to collect my thoughts, my 
program, and my pencil, all of which had fallen to the floor, 
dhe began to play, a charming piece of Fauré, a real song, 
but she, poor girl, had not taken hold, It was an unsteady 
but not a bad beginning. The fingers, the hands, the arms, 
did their work, but she had the mental guillotine terrorizing 
her young artistic life. it is hard luck to have either the 
very first or the very last on the list. The names are bal- 
loted, as fair a procedure as the element of chance allows 
in this fallible hfe of ours. There! She seemed to gain 
strength and courage—the guillotine was vanishing; she 
commenced to show what she could do; that last phrase 
was really good; the piece began to take shape; you felt 
the conviction ot the re-creator’s thought behind the com- 
poser’s melodic curve. The Fauré piece ended, the real test 
began; the last movement of Beethoven's violin concerto, 
This was a different matter, and the young lady’s inability 
to cope with it was manifest from the outset. The notes 
were played correctly enough, the intonation was excellent, 
the tone firm and pure, but that was all. My mind ran to 
rioting. ‘Heavens,’ | thought, ‘iorty-nine more times ot 
this empty flow of meaningless notes!’ It was as much as 
a disciplinary conscience could do to bring up short and 
make me reconcentrate. But not all the concentration or 
all the generosity in the world could give interest to that 
vacuous performance, She approached the end; she played 
her cadenza. It was a cadenza, nothing more; without the 
slightest feeling for the spirit of improvisation, without 
which a cadenza has no raison d'etre. A few more flourishes, 
and her task was over. In the box we sat quietly and took 
a few notes while the same monotonous stage voice an 
nounced the next candidate. Miss No. 1 had painted a 
fairly faithful portrait of her future. Another year or 
more at the Conservatoire with hard work and perseverance 
might bring as its reward a second prize, or, perhaps, a 
first honorable mention. With reasonably good luck she 
might achieve a tolerable position as a provincial teacher 
or a player in some small town orchestra. If she really 
loved her work and found joy in the work for its own 
sake, she would be happy; she could after twenty or thirty 
years look back with the satisfaction of the skilled artisan. 
But if, as so often happens, her enthusiasm for work had 
not been love of the art itself but only for the fame 
attached to supreme achievement, it was a disheartening, a 
ck spairing vista of years that lay ahead of her. 

“So the morning passed. The ladies’ session was at an 
end, it was then one o'clock, and every one was hungry for 
the lunch which grew each moment more doubtful. We 
repaired in a solemn procession to the antechamber to de- 
liberate and cast a vote. Out of the sixteen candidates who 
had played, three individuals emerged. All sixteen played 
the violin well, but only three had said something, to me 
at least. They were perhaps the three least spectacular and 
least effective from a superficial point of view. One of 
them was little Wilson. On talent and comparative achieve- 
ment she was entitled to first prize, but | voted for a second 
prize out of consideration for her future. She needed an- 
other year of experience more than the flattering and bril- 
liant triumph of a ‘first prize at sixteen.’ Then enthusiasm 
was such, however, that my second prize vote was in the 
minority. The two others, French girls both of them, were 
likewise awarded first prizes, and then followed the lesser 
awards, graded through the scale of second prizes, and first 
and second honorable mention. The morning session was 
over and we all dashed off for a bite of lunch, a meager 
half hour's leave.” 


MUSICAL 


London Claims Piccaver Is an Englishman 


Perhaps it is not strange that an American, who has 
been the leading tenor in Vienna opera for ten years, when 
he goes to sing in London should be hailed as an E -nglish- 
man. It is a very easy way of appropriating for one’s own 
country a very fine voice—one of the finest tenor voices in 
the world today, 

First reports were that Mr. Piccaver had made_ his 
London debut as the Duke in Rigoletto—the New York 
Times so reported it and the London Times announced 
that Maria Ivogun and Alfred Piccaver would appear in 
Rigoletto on the Saturday matinee, June 14. Then came 
rumors of extraordinarily fine notices for these two artists 
in this opera but the writer has been unable to find any 
account in the English papers so far received. 

Apparently Mr, Piccaver made his London debut in Tosca 
as Mario Cavaradossi, for the London Times critic de- 
clares: “Last night the Grand Opera Syndicate reverted to 
one more practice of the old Italian seasons, that of intro- 
ducing to London a singer who must undoubtedly be placed 
in the first rank. This was Alfred Piccaver, the English 
tenor, who made his debut at Covent Garden as Cavarados- 
si in Tosca. His voice is full and round in quality, and of 
great power; even at the biggest moments one felt that 
he held in reserve quite as much as he gave out. Mr. 
Piccaver’s singing is entirely free from tiresome manner- 
isms; the music was taken simply and without any over- 
emphasis of its emotional quality. This restraint made E 
lucevan le stelle the more effective; given such a tone and 
phrasing, nothing in the way of vocal sobs need be added 
to it. 

Then the following week the London Iltustrated News 
appeared with a new snapshot of Mr. Piccaver, smiling his 
irresistibly boyish smile over his handsome fur collar, and 
the caption under the picture read: “The 1 sy peg Sasol 
who made a brilliant debut at Covent Garden in La Tosca: 
Alfred Piccaver.” Just like that! And it goes on to say 
under the picture: “Alfred Piccaver’s rendering of ,the part 


of Mario Cavaradossi in La Tosca at Covent Garden, his 
debut at that theater, revealed him as a singer of the first 
rank. He is an Englishman, having been ‘born at Long 
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Sutton, Lincolnshire. Originally trained as an electrical 
engineer he declares that he first studied singing only as 
a joke. then he took it up seriously, went to Milan for 
tuition, and joined an Italian company in Prague in 1910. 
i nere he stayed three years, until he became the chiet tenor 
of the Vienna Opera, the first Englishman to hold that 
position, which he still occupies.”’ D. 


An Interview with Ernst von Dohnanyi 


More and more the place of Ernst von Dohnanyi is 
being realized by the students of the piano in particular ana 
by the larger musical world in general. The impetus which 
he has given to the chamber music movement throughout 
the world by his compositions and by his appearances with 
chamber music organizations is being acknowledged, espe- 
cially in this country where Mr. Dohnanyi is in consider- 
able demand by chamber music organizations who want to 
hear this great. Hungarian composer-conductor-pianist play 
some of his own works, 

Particularly fine was the ovation accorded him in Cleve- 
land last winter where he appeared in this triple role with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. it was at a time when jazz 
was the most discussed subject of the moment. Several 
music critics, desiring to stir up the discussion even fur- 
ther and thus fill their columns, tried to interview Mr. 
Dohnanyi on the subject of jazz. His answer was brief 
and to the point. He said in one sentence what it has 
taken some New York intellectuals a whole book to explain. 

“Jazz,” declared Mr. Dohnanyi, “is made by the head 
and not by the heart. It is too intellectual.” 

That was all that the critics were able to get out of him. 
When they talked with him further they found that he 
was interested in other things. They found him a serious, 
thoughtful, earnest musician, equally at home in the field of 
composition and conductorship. Some one asked him how 
he kept up his technic as well as his large repertory. 

“That is difficult to explain,’ he said. “Perhaps 1 can 
easier’ say what I do not do. I spend little time now on 
abstract technic, as so many pianists do, for it seems to me 
a waste of precious time, Of course every pianist has 
some little mechanical routine, which he uses to oil,up his 
machinery, so to speak; but that is an individual matter. 
I can say truly, I have never practised technic to any great 
extent. I began to play the piano at six years and even in 
those early days read much at sight and played with other 
instruments. Thus I gradually evolved a technic of my 
own at the instrument,” 


Nikolai Orloff Coming 

Several New York residents who have been in Russia 
since the war and know something of the musical life of 
Russia have congratulated the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
on the announcement that Nikolai Orloff, the Russian 
pianist, will come to the United States, under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, next February. 
Mr. Salacka, for many years the personal representative of 
Isa Kremer, said that he was personally acquainted with 
Orloff and that he was not only one of the most extra- 
ordinary pianists he had ever known but as a friend and a 
personality he was a delight to know and talk with. He 
said that one of the most eminent pianists and composers 
had told him that of all the pianists now on the Continent 
he considered Orloff one of the most interesting and promis- 
ing. Another patron of music said that he had received 
many letters from Europe from his musical friends extolling 
the gifts of this extraordinary Russian. 


Heifetz Returns Soon 


Jascha Heifetz was scheduled to bring his European holi- 
day to a close on July 15 and sail for home aboard the 
Leviathan, according to a cable received from Paris, His 
only appearance abroad was at one of the Beethoven Festival 
concerts directed by Walter Damrosch in Paris, but he was 
offered a number of concerts in Spain, Germany and Eng- 
land. The violinist plans to spend the balance of the sum- 
mer at his Narragansett Pier home and in short trips 
through New England. He will give a pre-season recital 
at the Ocean Grove Auditorium in September, and begin 
his eighth tour of the country in October which will embrace 
approximately seventy-five concerts. 


Chamlee to Farm 


Mario Chamlee has decided not to go to Europe this sum- 
mer, as he would not have time to visit all the cities where 
he would necessarily go if he did make a tour of the Con- 
tinent. His fall tour opens much earlier than usual, be- 
ginning September 15, and he will make another tour of the 
Pacific Coast for a series of re-engagements, appearing in 
the same places where he appeared last spring and return- 
ing to New York in time to appear with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company the first week of the New York opera 
season. Mr, Chamlee, therefore, has decided to join the 
other intellectuals, music critics, novelists and writers by 
farming in Connecticut. His farm is at Wilton. 





Matzenauer Goes to Prague 


Margaret Matzenauer has completed her rather strenu- 
ous season in the Mozart Festival at Paris and her guest 
performances in Berlin opera, and has now gone to Prague, 
where she will visit her father for several weeks. Mme. 
Matzenauer plans to remain in Europe until late in Sep- 
tember, not returning to the United States until just before 
her concert season opens early in October. 


Lashanska at Lake Placid 


Hulda Lashanska, who has been spending several weeks 
at Lake Placid, took an automobile trip over to Ausable 
Chasm recently, remaining there for several days. She 
has now returned to Lake Placid where she will remain 
for the rest of the summer, taking additional automobile 
trips from time to time. 


Alcock Well Received 


Merle Alcock has been enthusiastically welcomed in Ra- 
vinia Park in opera and at the first concert of the summer 
season where she was the only vocal soloist, and it is prob- 
able she will become one of the most popular of the several 
artists who are making their appearances at Ravinia Park 
for the first time this summer. 
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London Acclaims 


IANNIN 





in the following press comments of her 
Queen's Hall debut on June 19, 1924 


Her appeal is instant and if*grows as the evening goes 
on. It is a voice of two octaves, level throughout, with the 
quality of a clarinet and the penetration and carrying power 
of the horn, and the HUMAN BLEND OF THESE IS 
IRRESISTIBLE. BUT BESIDES THIS SHE SINGS 
WITH HER WHOLE HEART AND WITH EVERY 
PART OF HER. Every movement of shoulder or finger, 
a step forward or back, each poise of the head, is a part of 
the song. You cannot call it acting; it is merely how any- 
one would look and stand and be who gave himself up 
wholly to the matter in hand. There is no exaggeration 
anywhere, each phrase or note grows naturally out of the 
last. ‘Die Ehere Gottes” was sung with an inborn sense of 
power; “Non so piu” without any petty prettiness. Verdi's 
“Pace, pace, mio dio” was the biggest effort, but no strain; 
there was always plenty of voice whenever it was wanted. 
The last group, two Italian folksongs and two Spanish folk- 
songs, QUITE TOOK THE AUDIENCE BY STORM, 
extraordinarily dramatic, without ceasing for a moment to 
be vocal.—London Times. 


IT WAS THE SORT OF VOICE THAT ONE 
DREAMS OF, BUT SELDOM HEARS. It was the 
counterpart of Heifetz’s violin playing. With the lightest 
breath Miss Giannini fans her voice into song. Her breath 
command is so perfect that she never admits the slightest 
suspicion of hard tone to mar its soaring beauty.—London 
Daily News. 


Miss Giannini sang with consummate technique. There 
was no fault, SO THAT WE SAW THE RISING OF A 
NEW STAR, as the applause of the audience recognized. 
—London Daily Mail. 


Not once, nor twice, but full many a time have we 
heard a trumpet call from over the Atlantic for the herald- 
ing of some newly-risen star, only to find in the end that a 
piccolo-trill would have been a more appropriate signal. 
We were prepared, therefore, for Miss Dusolina Giannini, 
whose meteoric ascent as a singer began but a year ago; we 
were steeled—and even a little cynical, maybe. But living 
is for learning, and once again we had perforce to relin- 
quish a carefully prepared attitude. FOR MISS GIAN- 
NINI IS A SINGER OF THE VERY FIRST 
ORDER;; that her success has been so rapid and complete 
is merely her good fortune, and not at all her fault. Her 
program was of many moods and manners, but each was 
assumed with a quick and unerring mental gesture, and con- 
veyed through a voice of rich and glowing tone, of ample 
range and of subtle response to emotional play. The “sos- 
tenuto” of her “Sommi Dei’—so firm and assured, and the 
mobility of her “Non so piu cosa son” ARE RARELY 
FOUND COMBINED IN A SINGER IN SO HIGH 
A DEGREE.—London Daily Telegraph. 


To put it mildly, Dusolina Giannini is quite one of the 
most remarkable new sopranos that London has heard for 
many months. And the audience at the Queen’s Hall 
seemed to be of the same opinion, for they applauded long, 
loud and often.—London Daily Express. 


The most beautiful singing heard last week was not 
heard in opera, but in the concert-room. All good judges 
are raving about the beauty of Dusolina Giannini’s voice, 
and about the art with which she uses it.—London Lady. 





No new soprano singer heard since the war has at once suggested greater possibilities and dis- | 
closed an achievement already so notable.—The Birmingham Post. | 





Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twenty-sixth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Table of Tune Elements 
(Continued) 


RESTS. Sometimes essential, sometimes merely expression marks. (See 
Ex. 51b, where they are essential, Ex. 70c, where staccato notes and rests 
are mingled, both essential, and both really rests because they place accents 
on the notes following the rests.) They are also essential where there is a 
cut-off. (See Exs. 5lg, 50a, 16, etc.) When a note is tied across the bar 
line, as in the fourth bar of Ex. 70c, the note at the beginning of the new bar 
is best written staccato if the cut-off effect is intended, though it is actually a 
rest. 

REST-NOTE. (Floating, Fermata, Hold, Expression.) A sustained note 
upon which one seems to dwell and which one feels a tendency to lengthen and 
often, also, to use vibrato and to crescendo or decrescendo. (See Exs. 32b and 
e, Ex. 77, second bar, Ex. 49, both bars.) The effect is valuable—passionate, 
pathetic, pleading, impressive. 

RHYTHM. Sub-divided into tune-rhythm (the note succession in the tune- 
germ), bar-rhythm (the number of beats in the bar), phrase-rhythm (the 
number of bars in the phrase), and the number of phrases in the whole tune. 
The phrase-rhythm is almost invariably a multiple of two, i. ¢., the phrase or 
phrase-section will have two, four, eight or sixteen bars, and the four or eight 
or sixteen bars are almost invariably divided into two-bar sections. The 
exceptions are so rare as to be negligible, and even when, as in some Russian 
dances, there appear to be three-bar phrase sections, examination shows that 
these three bars are really one long bar, and they are used in groups of twos 
and fours. Rhythm is strengthened by passing chords. Rhythm and harmony 
must always reinforce each other. The basic harmony always coincides with 
the rhythm. Modulation must accord with the two-bar or four-bar rhythm. 
On sustained notes rhythm may be provided where necessary either by 
repeated notes or chords in the accompaniment or by change of harmony as 
in Schubert’s Ave Maria, Lost Chord, etc. The cut-off at phrase endings often 
consists of a short note between, after or before a long note. (See Exs. 32a, 
40, ete.) For accent made by a similar device, see Ex. 46. The short-long 
rhythmic cut-off is generally used to terminate the tune-germ (period-bar, i. e., 
the second of the two halves of the tune germ, the first half separated from the 
second by a comma, the second half terminated by a rhythmic period.) 
Sometimes, instead of short-long, long-short is used, the final note being 
staccato, (See Ex. 5lg.) For rhythmic Dead Spot see under that heading. 
Very short notes separating long ones have a tendency to slow the tempo. 
(See Ex. 63e. The tendency is to lengthen the long note and shorten the short 
note. There is also a tendency to separate the notes by a brief rest. See Ex. 
66i—Dvorak’s Humoresque.) 

SIXTHS. See also Thirds. Strengthen rhythm by doubling suspension 
and dissonant effects. Often give impression of passing chords. 

SPEED. Interfered with by irregular rhythms, especially when short-long 
is introduced between obstinate long-shorts as in Ex. 56. See also Dead Spot. 

STACCATO. Used to place accent, to terminate phrase, and in place of 
rests. (See Ex. 78.) See also Rests, Cut-off. 

THEMES. MOTIVES. TUNE-GERMS. 
into two or more parts by commas. 

THIRDS. See also Sixths. They strengthen rhythm and often give the 
effect of passing chords. 

TURNS. The word is here used in its broadest sense to indicate any note 
succession which turns back on itself. A brief quick turn around a single 
note is useful to strengthen the rhythm on the note which follows. (See Exs. 
70a, 67a, b and c.) A broader turn is found in Ex. 77. Another form is 
shown in Ex. 82, Tune writers will find it extremely useful to practice the 


Always brief. Always divided 


use of wide turns between the notes of ascending or descending scales. (See 
Progress. ) 
VARIETY. Variety of section endings is a prime essential. (See St. 


Veronica in Introduction.) Phrases may be repeated exactly without change; 
they may begin alike and end differently; but they must never begin differently 
and end alike. (The exception, which is rare, is where there is an ostinato 
ending, used over and over again with evident intent.) 


BEETHOVEN 


We can, of course, learn more from Beethoven than from any other composer. 
He was the greatest of all, not, perhaps, because he was the most “inspired,” 
but because he was never satisfied until he had reached as near perfection as 
possible. Not only was he wary of anything like poor invention in his tunes, 
but he worked them out with such care that it is difficult to find anything 
lacking in the result. 

Fortunately, too, he left a record in his sketch books of the gradual building 
of many of his best themes, and this is valuable for two reasons: first, because 
from these successive sketches we discover what Beethoven considered melodic 
improvement; and, second, because we have an answer to the many who are 
inclined to criticise everything except “inspired” writing. 

Let the student bear well and constantly in mind that the greatest master 
of all built up his tunes slowly from very poor tune-germs, and that very little 
was discarded. True, Beethoven did not use all of the themes he wrote down 
in his sketch books—no single lifetime would have sufficed for that accomplish- 
ment. But he set down every thought and used whatever best suited his 
purpose when opportunity arose. There is, I think, no evidence of any of them 
having been discarded as worthless. 

To the student the psychology of this is far more important than is generally 
realized. For the majority of would-be composers either use themes of little 
worth, never attempting to improve them, or they discard theme after theme 





until they acquire a habit of self-doubt which is highly dangerous. In other 
writings I have insisted upon the necessity of finishing every work that is 
commenced, as a matter of self-discipline, and I may now add that we can 
hardly be wrong in following Beethoven’s example in improving upon the 
fruits of our inspiration. 

What Beethoven found good, as compared with what he did not find good, 
has been the basis of much of the material set forth in the preceding chapters 
of this book, and by way of showing the actual mode of application I have 
selected a few of his sketches, from which it will be seen that his method of 
building was to crystallize the rhythmic mood, to heighten the sense of flux by 
the avoidance of the “dead-spot” and note, or terminal, repetitions, and to set 
forth (in most cases) the harmony in the tune—4. e., so constructing the tune 
that its harmony is unmistakable. What these things mean the student must 
by this time know if he has properly studied the foregoing pages. How it is 
applied by Beethoven will now be seen. 


Ex. 83 
(a) Beethoven. Op. 67. Andante. (Sketch ) 
a ae oe A a: 

























In Ex. 83 we have the sketch of the theme of the Andante of the fifth (C 
minor) symphony, op. 67. For convenience I have numbered the bars, and I 
have also set down, in Ex. 83b, the theme as it stands in the completed score. 

What has happened between sketch and completion? With the change from 
3/4 to 3/8 time we have nothing to do, since this is only evidence of Beethoven’s 
peculiar manner of notation. But we see at the very beginning of the tune, 
the up-beat, how he accomplishes two immediate improvements; by using the 
notes of the chard—especially the step from the fifth to the tonic—(see above 
“Note Successions” Ex. 77g)—the harmony is set forth far better than in the 
sketch, and the accent on the C at the beginning of bar 1 is much strengthened. 
Furthermore, by this change the tune-mood is made more rhythmic, less lyric, 
than the sketch suggests. This more rhythmic mood is consistently carried 
out in what follows. 

This we see in the step between bar 1 and bar 2, a repetition of the same 
note in the sketch, a fifth in the completed tune. Then, in bar 2, we have, 
in the sketch, a very evident “dead-spot,” the sustained F, with the tie across 
the beat and the “cut-off” in the finished tune, being far more forceful than the 
G-F in the sketch. 

Again, in bars 3 and 4, we find in the finished tune a clear harmonic outline, 
with wider skips, this being in the nature of a “turn,” (see “Turn’”’) while in 
the sketch it is a broken scale passage. And in the final bar we have again 
the “dead-spot” in the sketch, for which a strong open chord is substituted in 
the finished tune. 

The interesting and significant feature of this is that Beethoven considered 
it necessary to put these elements in the tune itself, not depending upon his 
accompaniment to supply them. 

Now, turning to something different, we discover the process reversed, i. ¢., 
a somewhat rhythmic thought turned into a piece of hymn-like solemnity. 


Ex. 84 
Y (a)Op.73. Slow movement (Sketch 4) 





















































(c) (Sketch 8) 
ae 4 (3) oe 
(d@) Adagio un poco mosso 
SSS SS = SS 
th) 3 (2) (3) (4) 


This is the piano concerto in E flat, op. 73, slow movement. In Exs. 84a, b 
and c we have the sketches, and in Ex. 84d the complete theme. We see that 
the first of the sketches combines the rhythmic elements (bar 1) with the 
hymnlike character (bars 2, 3 and 4). And in the second of the sketches he leans 
further in the direction of the rhythmic mood. In the third sketch he has 
abandoned the rhythmic mood, and needs the change of only the first note— 
apparently for harmonic reasons—to complete his tune. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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REVIVAL OF PFITZNER OPERA 
CLOSES MUNICH SEASON 


(Continued from page 6) 
not piano playing; this seemed witchery pure and simple. 
It seems grotesque to speak of the dexterity of an infallible 
technic in a case where this same technic proclaims spell- 
binding, stupendous virtuosity. And the audience which 
filled the large Odeon sat spellbound throughout the evening. 

It would, however, be an injustice to this great artist if 
solely the supremacy of her marvelous technical skill were 
admired, for she is more than a virtuoso of singular ability ; 
she is also a musician to the core, and one that actually makes 
the piano sing in the perfect phrasing of an equally perfect 
legato. It sings with rare richness of emotion in the most 
variegated shadings, producing coloristic effects hardly ever 
heard before, but it also thunders in ecstasy where the com- 
position calls for the exhibition of high strung temperament 
and powerful strength. Even in the production of the most 
powerful accents, however, the tone is of irre roachable 
beauty and always within the limits of the spirit of the work 
and its particular style. Be it Bach, Schumann, Chopin or 
Lisanti listener sits almost in awe before this wonderful 
exhibition of beauty and skill, Involuntarily I had to think 
of Sarasate and his mysteriously attractive force when I 
heard this pianist and watched an audience that rose like 
one man to its feet at the end of the concert, enthusiastically 
clamoring for encore after encore. 

Two Brapy Purits EnGaGep By MuNicH OPERA. 

The last event at the Opera—and it was a real one—was 
the first appearance last night of Leone Kruse, an American 
soprano, as Tosca. Miss Kruse, who has hitherto sung in 
smaller German opera houses to gain experience, is a pupil 
of William S. Brady, the American vocal coach, and he 
may be as proud of her as she can be of her vocal and 
artistic achievements and of her remarkable success. Her 
voice is of magnificent beauty, powerful, yet mellow, capa- 
ble of the most variegated shading, from top to bottom a 
perfectly tempered and masterfully trained instrument, in 
which every single note is livid with the fervor of truth and 
soulful warmth. Her perfect legato, the prime stipulation 
for a real bel canto, was the more astonishing, as she sang 
the part for the first time in German. 

As an actress Miss Kruse showed a strikingly passionate 
and vigorous temperament, every move, every gesture, ap- 
pearing as the result of genuine emotion. Besides that, she 
possesses all the attributes of youth, personality and en- 
thusiasm and a charming stage presence—in fact, all the 
qualities that justify the prognosis of a big career. It was 
apparent that the singer immediately won the hearts of her 
audience, which was truly and duly enthusiastic and_ recalled 
her many times. This decisive success, together with Miss 
Kruse’s great vocal and artistic abilities, caused the Opera 
management to immediately offer her a most flattering con- 
tract for a three year engagement, which she signed. 

Another of W. S. Brady’s pupils, Lawrence H. Wolff, a 
young and gifted American tenor, who sang the parts of 
Turiddu, Cavaradossi, Manrico, Radames, etc., in several 
German opera houses during the last season, was, after a suc- 
cessful audition, also engaged at the Munich Opera. His 
first appearance has been deferred until the beginning of the 
next season. Apert NOELTE. 








Paul Whiteman’s Summer Dates 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, now rehearsing at Mr. 
Whiteman’s summer home in Hewlett, L. I., will play a 
number of summer engagements as follows: July 17, 
Patchogue; July 18, Stamford; July 20, 21 and 22, Spring- 
field, Mass.; July 23 and 24, Marlboro, Mass.; July 28, 
Poughkeepsie; August 3, Atlantic City; August 4, Balti. 
more; August 10, Atlantic City; August 17, Hershey Park, 
P 


a: i 
Mr. Whiteman’s transcontinental tour will open Sep- 
tember 22 in Trenton, N. J., and close the end of April, 1925. 





Boris Levenson Honored 


Boris Levenson, Russian composer, has been elected a 
member of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. In a letter written to Mr. Levenson by Mr. 
Rosenthal, general manager of the Society, the latter 
writes: “In recognition of your high standing in the musical 
world, special consideration was given to your application 
and you have been elected to full membership in this 
society.” 


May Stone to Teach in New Haven 
This Summer 
May Stone, the well known vocal pedagogue, whose sum- 
mer home is in West Haven, Conn., has been persuaded to 
teach voice placing and coach operatic and concert repertory 
in New Haven, beginning July 15. Miss Stone reopens her 
New York studio on September 1. 





E. Robert Schmitz Back in America 


E. Robert Schmitz was honored in France by being ap- 
pointed one of the judges at the Paris Conservatoire on the 
Comité Superieur for the prize composition on July 3. _Im- 
mediately after he sailed for America, arriving in New 
York on July 14, and hurried to Madison, Wis., to be in 
time for the opening of his master class there. 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Summer Engagements 
Upon her return from a concert trip to Virginia, fol- 
lowing her triumphant tour in California, Germaine 
Schnitzer played in New York and in Orange, N. J., with 
tremendous success. Mme. Schnitzer has been engaged 
to appear at the Nantucket Yacht Club on July 31. 


Hidalgo for Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 


Both the Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic Opera 
companies have arranged for performances the coming 
season by the Spanish coloratura soprano, Elvira de Hi- 
dalgo, who has achieved distinction in all the leading opera 
houses in Europe during several years past. Sol Hurok, 
the concert manager, began negotiations for her _Ameri- 
can appearances over two years ago, and finally signed a 
contract with her in July a year ago for the season of 1924 
and 1925 with options on succeeding seasons for a term 
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of years. His arrangement with the Chicago Civic Opera 
for her engagement there was completed last winter. 

Recently Mr. Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, heard Mme. de Hidalgo sing 
in Paris, and immediately arranged through Mr. Hurok 
for her appearances at the Metropolitan. She will make 
her debut on early in the season, will sing later in Chi- 
cago, and will appear in concert under the Hurok man- 
agement in practically all of the leading cities. 


Hempel in Carlsbad 


Frieda Hempel has left Paris, where she has been since 
her arrival in Europe, and gone to Carlsbad for three weeks. 
Later she will go to her home at Sils Maria, up in the 
Engadine, Switzerland. 





Ruth Lloyd Kinney to Sing with Ampico 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney has signed a contract with the Amer- 
ican Piano Company to do concert work all over the coun- 
try with the Ampico. This engagement, which begins in 
September, will extend over a period of forty weeks. 


De Lys Scores in Butterfly and Bohéme 


A telegram from Cincinnati, Ohio, reports the sensational 
success of Edith De Lys, soprano, with the opera company 
at the Zoo. She was heard in Butterfly and Bohéme, for 
both of which the house was completely sold out. 
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Thomas James Kelly, Master of Singing 

The third of Thomas James Kelly’s students’ recitals at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music which go with the 
closing of each season, was presented recently by a group 
of his professional pupils. The Cincinnati papers gave 
considerable space to the event, which brought out a very 
select and fashionable audience. The Cincinnati Enquirer 
said: “Thomas James Kelly, known everywhere for his 
genius in building programs, made a skillful choice of songs 
in which to feature a group of his (artist) pupils who are 
admirable exponents of his fine art of teaching vocal cul- 
ture.” 

Lydia Clarke Darlington, soprano, brought new laurels 
to herself and to her teacher, Thomas James Kelly, when 
she sang recently at Middletown (Ohio) with the Armco 
Band, Frank Simon, director. She gave Rossini’s Una voce 
poco fa with great brilliancy and charm. 





Mme. Cahier’s Spring Engagements 

Mme. Charles Cahier has been engaged by the well known 
managers, B. Mirline & Co. in Paris, for a number of 
opera performances and concerts from the middle of April 
to the middle of May, 1925, in Paris. Mme. Cahier is also 
engaged for the Italien Stagione in Berlin in the spring, 
1925. She will commence her fall season as guest at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin at the beginning of September. At 
present she is in Moelleroed Kungsgird, Finja, in the south 
of Sweden. 








LONDON: 

A very gifted and musically endowed pianist 
with a freshness of outlook and a freedom of style that 
helped to ‘make him a very welcome addition to the 
ranks of pianists visiting our shores—Daily Telegraph. 


He is a fine pianist.—Era, 


There are pianists who can undertake great 
tasks and fill you with confidence in their ability. It 
is very clear that Mr. Harold Henry belongs to the 
latter category. At.no moment were we less than con- 
fident in his technical powers, in the strength of his 
strong hands, in the agility of his fingers —Daily Tele- 
graph. 

BERLIN: 

He has a faultless, perfectly developed, even technic 
and brings a convincing power to his pianistic perform- 
ance. Skillful mastery and real earnestness charac- 


terize this piano playing —Deutsche Tageszeitung. 


An imposing pianist. Understanding, power, tempera- 
ment as well as touch meet the most exacting demands. 
The general impression is delightful.—Die Zeit. 


Harold Henry is a faultless technician. 
Rundschau. 


Tiaglische 


Although in the front line of virtuosi, he took honest 
pains to enter into the fecling and spiritual realms of 
our greatest composers.—Deutsche Zeitung. 


PARIS: 

Harold Henry measured himself with the redoubtable 
E flat concerto of Liszt and after a brilliant attack of 
its formidable difficulties, came out conqueror to the 
great applause of the entire audience, which obliged 
him to add another number to the program.—Le 
Menestrel. 


Harold Henry the distinguished American pianist 
again gave proof of those qualities of intellect and 
temperament which have made his concert appearances 
in Paris events of real artistic importance. He dis- 
played a brilliancy of technic and a profundity of 
musical understanding which won the 
plause of a very discriminating audience.—Herald. 


unstinted ap- 


Some European Successes of 


HAROLD HENRY 


“The Brilliant Interpreter.”’ 


Mr. Henry is now teaching at his summer studio in Bennington, 
Vermont, where he will accept pupils until October 1. 


Available for concerts in this country until March, 1925. 


FOR TERMS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
SECRETARY, HAROLD HENRY, 
YELLOW BARN STUDIO, BENNINGTON, VT. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 






Le Journal, Paris 





HAMBURG: 

He played the work (MacDowell’s D Minor concerto) 
with a clear and limpid technic, marvellous in its abso- 
lute sureness and bravura. 






Nachrichten. 






He was technically illustrious.—Fremdenblatt. 





FLORENCE: 


Harold Henry possesses an admirable technic and 





won a rousing success as an interpreter and as a com- 





poser. . . . The large and distinguished public offered 


him great applause—Nuovo Giornale. 
MUNICH: 

Harold Henry the elegant, super-pianist and wonder 
Bergisch-Maerkische Zeitung 









virtuoso, 






Has technically everything one can ask of a modern 





musician.—Bayerische Staatsseitung. 






Played the Liszt E flat concerto quite as remarkably 
Munch- 







technically as it was musical interpretatively 
ner Zeitung. 
VIENNA: 

In him a superlative technical equipment is united to 
Musikalischer 







a noteworthy plasticity in interpretation 
Kurter. 








DRESDEN: 


Exemplary everywhere was the cleanness and clarity 






of the playing, noteworthy the use of the pedals, infal- 






lible the technique. 





Henry's free declamatory sound 





sonorous performance was charming and captivating 
Nachrichten. 








Certainly he possesses a remarkable musical endow 
ment and. gives his playing great polish.—Sidchsische 
V olkszeitung, 


LEIPZIG: 

Harold Henry proved himself a splendid technician, 
but he also disclosed his power to grasp the inmost 
meaning of the greatest composers and to set them 
forth with wholesome freshness. As a Chopin player 
he was aristocratically elegant, and his performance 
gave interest to the modern impressionists.—T ageblatt 











Especially as a Chopin interpreter he commands at 
tention. Here he secured with the damper pedals the 
most subtle tonal effects.—Nachrichten. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS GRADUATION 
EXERCISES OF MAC PHAIL SCHOOL 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 4.—An audience, completely fill- 
ing the large auditorium of West High School with many 
turned away, witnessed the annual graduating exercises of 
the MacPhail School of Music on June 20. According to 
President William MacPhail, the 179 young people consti- 
tuting the graduating class were a record class, not only in 
numbers but in intelligence, talent and diligence. The well 
proportioned and meritorious program consisted of move- 
ments from concertos for piano played by Dorothy Hitch- 
cock, Laura Gough, Sylvia Crawford and Agnes Thro, 
while Ruth Helger rendered the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. The instrumental section of the 
program was pleasantly varied with the Vision Fugitive 
aria from Massenet’s Herodiade, sung with intelligence and 
good diction by Frederick Schweppe. Nyda Lindstrom, 
Rosemary Otter, Marvin Wilkins and Richard Elvis made 
a distinctive hit with the singing of the quartet from Rigo- 
letto. All the accompaniments were played by the Mac- 
Phail School Orchestra. There was one reading, Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary, St. John Ervine, done with skill and 
humor by Mary E, Asseltyne. 

Festivity was added to the happy occasion by the singing 
of America, and entrance and recessional numbers in the 
form of Wagnerian marches played by the orchestra. 

Notes, 

Of unusual interest is the announcement of the two coti- 
cert courses arranged for the University of Minnesota by 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott. The University Concert Course, held 
at the University Armory, will bring to its patrons Dusolina 
Giannini, Jascha Heifetz, an instrumental quartet consisting 
of Bronisiaw Huberman, Lionel Tertis, Felix Salmond and 
Harold Bauer; Louis Graveure, and De Pachmann. 

The Chamber Music Course, which will be given in the 
University Music Hall, will consist of the Flonzaley String 
Quartet, the London String Quartet and the Hinshaw Opera 
Company in Don Pasquale. For the convenience of her 
patrons, Mrs. Scott is now operating her own downtown 
ticket office at the Stone Piano Company, Nicollet avenue 
at Ninth street. G. 3S. 





Beulah Rosine to Make New York Debut 


Beulah Rosine, the gifted young Chicago cellist, for whom 
many engagements have been booked for next season which 
include a goodly number of return dates, will also be heard 
in New York, where she will give her debut recital. Her 
successes in Chicago have placed her among the most popu- 
lar of young cellists. 

Miss Rosine is a daughter of the well known inventor, 
Conrad Rosine. Besides being a fine cellist she is a pianist 
of commendable ability and is enjoying immensely her work 
in the dual capacity of cellist and accompanist on her pres- 
ent tour. Miss Rosine has had her entire cello training with 
Hans Hess, being a graduate of the Hans Hess Master 
School of the Violoncello. The eminent critic, Herman 
Devries of the Chicago Evening American, speaks of her 
debut recital in Chicago this season as follows: “A young 
artist musician, not new to those who are informed upon 
the flowering talents of the growing generation, Beulah 
Rosine, violoncellist, was heard in recital last night. Her 
program included the Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor, a 
sonata by Sammartini and shorter pieces by Popper, Per- 
golesi, Chopin and Saint-Saéns. Miss Rosine has evidently 
been well and carefully schooled, she draws a full tone of 
adequate volume and carrying power, phrases with dignified 
discretion and possesses an engaging platform personality. 
She was most warmly applauded and generously beflowered. 
Her encore she played with exquisite taste.” 


N. Lindsay Norden’s Thanatopsis Programmed 


N. Lindsay Norden’s Thanatopsis, for chorus orchestra 
and soloists, was programmed at a recent memorial concert 
for Victor Herbert in Willow Grove Park. According to 
the Philadelphia Ledger, Mr, Norden has made a fine setting 
of a very difficult piece of literature (Bryant’s Thanatopsis), 
the solo passages being exceptionally effective and the choral 
effects good. The orchestration of the work shows a fine 
sense of values of the various instruments and many of the 
ensemble effects rose to a very high level. 


May Stone Pupil Engaged for “Buddies” 
Gail Webster, the petite and charming coloratura pupil of 
May Stone, was recently chosen from among many con- 
testants for Peggy Wood's part in Buddies for a company 
on tour. 
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she looked angelical and won many new friends through 
her simplicity and naivete. Indeed, such a Marguerite is 
no doubt the one Goethe had in mind, as though virtue 
does not need to be shouted from the housetops; the mo- 
ment Sabanieva came on the stage one realized that her 
Marguerite was one to whom the world was yet a closed 
book and that innocence was expressed by many small de- 
tails that registered one hundred per cent. in her favor. 
Vocally, she was good, even though in the King of Thule 
she had on two or three occasions to swallow hard. This 
probably was caused by nervousness, as later—in the Jewel 
Song, for instance, she was complete mistress of her pow- 
ers and sang in a manner that satisfied her audience, which 
manifested its pleasure with long and vociferous plaudits. 
Lauri-Volpi has come back to Ravinia in great form. His 
voice has developed considerably since last year and it 
would not be at all surprising if at some future date he 
will be classified among robust tenors. As produced by 
Lauri-Volpi, those so-called top notes that make the pro- 
letariat shout, surprise even the dilettante. 

No falsetto for this tenor in the Salut demenre—full- 
throated tones in the upper range are his forte. He knows 
what takes the audience and it did on this occasion, as, 
after that cavatina he was compelled to bow many times 
to acknowledge frantic plaudits. This solo was not the 
only one in which Lauri-Volpi made an impression, All 
through the opera he was in fine voice and if here and 
there he committed slight sins and forgot altogether to an- 
swer the devil’s Tu nous ecoutais, those faults did not mar 
his performance, as only one who knows the score from 
A to Z could detect those little errors, which are mentioned 
here only to show Mr. Volpi that at least one of his audi- 
tors was cognizant of the fact but did not take those mis- 
haps into consideration, mingling his applause throughout 
the evening with that of the many other listeners. Let it 
be mentioned here also that Lauri-Volpi’s French enuncia- 
tion is very fine, also that of Sabanieva and Margery Max- 
well, who sang Siebel. Virgilio Lazzari essayed for the first 
time in his American career the role of Mephisto, which 
he has sung elsewhere but in the Italian language. He, 
too, knows how to enunciate the French text in a manner 
entirely to his credit and no doubt, with a little more prac- 
tice, he will be as proficient in that other Latin tongue as 
he is in his own. Not a single word of the principals was 
missed. Lazzari’s Mephisto is the devil of Gounod, Bar- 
bier and Carre. It is an elegant personage with malignant 
instincts, well hidden under the guise of a debonair gen- 
tleman. Mr, Lazzari voiced the part superbly and should 
be heard often in the role not only at Ravinia, but also 
at the Auditorium. He is one of the best Mephistos that 
these ears have heard in quite a while and the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company may well be pleased to have in its 
rostrum such a fine artist, whose popularity is increasing 
throughout this country by leaps and bounds. Maxwell was 
the Siebel, which she sang better at the first performance, 
but sufficiently well on this occasion to win rounds of 
p'audits after the Flower Song. She still dips her left hand 
in the holy water. The right hand, please, Miss Maxwell! 
Even though this time you blessed yourself with the same 
hand that touched the holy water instead of the right as 
at the first performance, this gaucheries distracts the eye. 
The balance of the cast was similar to the previous one 
and Hasselmans conducted in a manner deserving praise. 
Though this conductor does not direct from memory, he 
indicates every nuance. Thus, his interpretation has a cer- 
tain cachet which shows a man of imagination. 


Ara, Jury 10 
Aida was repeated on Thursday night. 





Romeo AND Jutiet, Jury 11 
The first performance this season of Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet on Friday evening, July 11, brought forth two 
lovers such as the lyric stage but too seldom witnesses— 
Lucrezia Bori and Armand Tokatyan. Miss Bori’s por- 
trayal, well known to New York audiences, was a novelty 
here and she scored heavily throughout the opera. Tokat- 
yan is the lover par-excellence. Each one of his gestures 
having a meaning of its own, he made as striking a picture 
of Romeo as Bori did of Juliet. He met with consider- 
able success after the O Leve toi soleil. The other roles 
were in capable hands and Conductor Louis Hasselmans 
gave the score a lively reading. 
ANDREA CHENIER, Jury 12 
The first performance this season of Andrea Chenier 
will be reviewed next week. 
Fepora, Jury 5 


Fedora, presented a week ago Saturday, was one of the 
best performances heard so far this season at Ravinia. 
Florence Easton, who has achieved big success in many 
roles, added a triumph to the list as Fedora, a role which 
she sang and acted admirably. Indeed the brilliant artist 
excelled in the title role which seems to have been written 
for her. Her Fedora may well be taken as a model by 
which other dramatic sopranos will hereafter be judged at 
least by one who was thrilled by Easton’s delineation as 


well as by her singing. Giovanni Martinelli was Loris. 

Handsome, distinguished, aristocratic, his portrayal of 
* o 

the role was as excellent as that of Easton’s Fedora. With 


two such protagonists, the performance was necessarily 
a thriller. Martinelli, in glorious voice, sang the first solo 
so well that the plaudits of the audience stopped the per- 
formance for several minutes, the triumphant Martinelli 
being compelled to get out of the picture and bow repeatedly 
his acknowledgment. If those two artists were splendid, 
the same can be said of the balance of the cast—every 
one connected with the performance was on his toes and 
thus deserving of highest praise. Giuseppe Danise as the 
diplomat had made up to resemble Giorgio Polacco. And 
why not? Is not Maestro Polacco one of the best diplomats 
that the musical world has ever known? Then, Danise sang 
well: likewise Margery Maxwell, who made her part 
stand out through fine treatment. Leon Rothier appeared 
hy courtesy as the coachman and made his brief scene in the 
first act stand out. Papi is certainly in fine form this 
season and though long reviews are not in order, once in a 
while it is necessary to lengthen the space allotted by writ- 
ing a few words in commendation of the work of that 
young wizard of the baton, who conducts all’ the operas 
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here from memory, A good memory does not seem to be 
his only musical baggage, as added to that he shows his 
keen musicianship by giving the right cue and often ming- 
ling his own imagination with that of the composer so that 
some of his tempi have originality and he and his orchestra 
score 100%, This high score was registered again in 
Fedora. RENE Devries, 


MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, Md., June 30.—Musically speaking, Baltimore 
is having its usual summer vacation. Excepting the daily 
concerts by the Park and Municipal Bands, there is no 
public music of any sort. 

The quarrel between the local musical union and _ the 
city authorities has been patched up, after indications 
pointed to there being no season due to the kick for 
shorter hours by the musicians. It is pleasing to note that 
the difficulties have been ironed over, as both of these 
bands, under the able leadership of Gustav Klemm and 
Charles Farson, furnish excellent music. It is real con- 
structive work on the part of the city with the municipal 
director of music, Fred Huber, in charge. 

Fred Huber and the piano prodigy, Shura Cherkassky, 
have parted. Mr, Huber’s ideas, concerning the number 
of concerts that the boy should give and also regarding 
his education, were at variance with the views entertained 
by the tad’s parents. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Huber brought the boy before the public and took care of 
his interests last year. He felt that due to Shura’s age, 
the number of concerts per month should be limited to 
two and that a trust fund, providing for his education, 
should be created. This the parents would not agree to and 
although Mr. Huber had the young artist under contract 
he released him from the same, beginning July 1. 

Dr. Hugh H. Young, president of the Lyric Company, 
made up of many Baltimoreans and which owns the Lyric 
Theater where all of the city’s big musical affairs take 
place, has just announced that last season was a most suc- 
cessful one for the house. At a time when it looked as 
if the Lyric might be taken over for commercial use, Dr. 
Young and a number of music lovers started a campaign 
which resulted in the Lyric Company. Fred Huber is 
the managing director. 

Fred Huber and Dr. Young have recently returned from 
trips to New York and Chicago, where they had gone to 
arrange for visits of both the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
cago Opera companies next year. 

The Peabody Summer School has one of the largest en- 
rollments in its history. Extensive repairs are being made 
at the Peabody Concert Hall. 

Emanuel Wad, local pianist, has just left for Europe. 

Sylvan Levin, young local pianist, recently took a little 
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flyer in vaudeville and appeared at the Maryland-Keith 
Theater, with Jules Simes and Leon Frengut, cellist and 
pianist, respectively. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene of Washington, who manages a 
large number of Baltimore concerts and recitals during 
the winter, is receiving congratulations upon having been 
re-elected president of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association. She stopped in Baltimore en route from Chi 
cago where the association meeting took place. Mrs 
Greene will leave in a few days for a trip to Europe. 

E. D. 


Achron to Accompany Heifetz 
Isidore Achron who has appeared as piano 
throughout Europe during the past few years and who 
played with Jascha Heifetz in the United States, will again 
appear in New York and on tour with the distinguished 
violinist. 


soloist 


Mary Miinchhoff Off to Europe 


Mary Miinchhoff, of Omaha, Neb., recently sailed to 
Europe to attend the Bayreuth and Salzburg festivals, Lon 
don and Paris. She will return home on the steamship 
Cleveland the first of September. 
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The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, under Vladimir 
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music students. 
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“The soprano’s Mimi was an appealing 
figure, quite in contrast to her tower- 
‘ ing Tosca of last week. She acted the 
role intelligently and sang it beauti- 
fully.” 
—New York Evening World. 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 4-—A high class concert took place 
30 by several members of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, including Dan Beddoe, tenor ; 
Ottilie Keiniger, violinist, and Mrs. Thomie Prewett Wil- 
liams, pianist, This was given in Conservatory Hall and 
was gre atly enjoyed. 

Martin Dumbler, a director of the College of Music, was 
awarded the degree of Master of Music by the college at its 
recent commencement exercises, the presentation being made 
by George Puchta, It was an honor that was well deserved. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, was the soloist at a concert given 
on June 29 by the Western and Southern Welfare Associa- 
tion in honor of the president of the company, W. J. Wil- 
The event was an elab 


on June 


liams, who is sailing for Europe. 
orate one, and, aside from the several numbers sung by Mr. 
Althouse—including the Paradiso aria from L’Africaing and 


an orchestra made up of 
as zither soloist, was 
Thomie 


several groups of English songs 
symphony men, with Carl Wunderle 
heard. The accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
Prewett Williams 

Grace Gardner, vocal teacher, has closed her studio here 
for the season and has gone to her summer home in Hills- 
boro, Ohio 
Seulah Davis presented a large class in piano recital on 
July 1 at Conservatory Hall, 

Edith M. Keller, A.B., is in charge of public school music 
at the College of Music for the summer season, She is a 
graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan University and of the Super- 
visors’ Course of Cornell University, having considerable 
experience in this line of teaching. She will be assisted by 
William Morgan Keller, a graduate teacher of violin, who 
studied under William Morgan Knox of the college, and 
whom he will now assist 

Piano pupils from the class of Iva D, Moore gave a re- 


cital on June 30 at the Norwood Library. 
Mary R. Swainey, Lydia Mayer and Fenton C, Pugh, 
vocalists, and graduates of the College of Music, were solo- 


convention of the Christian Endeavor Union on 
June 26 at Music Hall. 

“Pupils of Nellie M, Caddy and Harriet Moore gave a 
recital on June 23 at the Hartwell P resbyterian Church. 

Lawrence Hess presented his pupils in a recital of vocal 
and piano numbers at his studio on June 26. 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, accompanied by his wife and son, have 
gone to their cottage in Wisconsin to spend the summer. 

Julian de Pulikowski will be guest artist teacher of violin 
during the summer months at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. He appeared in a concert on July 3 at Conser- 
vatory Hall, accompanied by Dr. Karol Liszniewski 

Pauline Crumb presented her pupils in a violin recital 
several days ago at the East End Library Auditorium, 

Frances Bejach, who received a degree of Bachelor of 
Music from the College of Music this year, presented her 
pupils in recital on June 27 at the North Cincinnati Library 
Auditorium. 

Lucille Scharringhaus presented her pupils in piano re- 
cital on June 24 at the Norwood Library Auditorium. 

Pupils of Agnes Schath were heard in recital on June 25 
at the Library Auditorium, Dayton street. 

Ilse Huebner, pianist and teacher at the College of Music, 
who has been ill for some time, has resumed her duties for 
the summer term. 

Sidney C. Durst, of the College of Music faculty, who 
has been East on a ten day trip, where he played during 
commencement week at Wellesley College, has returned 
home 

Albert Berne 
servatory Hall 
of songs and greatly enjoyed. 
piano by Augustus O, Palm 


ists at the 


gave a fine song recital on July 7 in Con 
His program was made up of a variety 
He was accompanied on the 


Helen Allinger, a pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford, has 
been engaged as organist of the Price Hill Methodist 
Church. She likewise received her certificate as pianist 
this year 

Subscriptions for the symphony concerts to be given 
next season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra are 
coming in with gratifying frequency at the office of the 
association. Thus far the number exceeds those of last 


with indications for an even larger demand. 

Octavia Stevenson presented her pupil, Mazie McClure, 
in a piano recital on July 1 at the Madison Avenue Chris 
tian Church, Covington, Ky., being assisted by Beatrice 
Tupman, soprano, from the class of Giacinto Gorno, of the 
College of Music ; 

Virginia Cobb, a pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford, has 
been engaged as substitute organist for the summer by the 
Shinkle Methodist Church of Covington, 

Carl Abaecherli, a pupil of Mrs, Rixford, has been ap- 
pointed as substitute organist for the summer months at 
the German Evangelical Church, Walnut Hills. 

Bertha Baur was hostess on July 4 to the students who 
took part in an interesting Independence Day program 

A recital was given on July 11 by Martin Read, Jr., his 
program being noteworthy for his fine playing. 

Jennie H. Moore presented her pupils in a recital at the 
Wood Music Piano Company on a 30. Neal Dow, 
baritone, assisted as a soloist. 

The junior pupils of Clara M. Imbus were heard in a 
“musical hour’ ‘ the Price Hill Auditorium on July 1. 

A song recital was given before an appreciative audi- 
ence, on July 9 at Conservatory Hall, by John A. Hoff- 
man, assisted by George Leighton on the piano, and Burnet 


year, 
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Tuthill, who played a clarinet obligato for one number. 

Julian De Pulikowski, assisted by Dr. Karol Liszniewski 
at the piano, gave a delightful violin recital on July 3 at 
Conservatory Hall. 

Sigmund Effon, a violin pupil of Adolf Hahn, director 
of the College of Music, gives promise of being a note- 
worthy artist. He is but twelve years of age and has al- 
ready displayed splendid talent. Great hopes are enter- 
tained for his future. 

Mary Louise jah, assisted by Carl Young, gave a violin 
recital on July 5 at Conservatory Hall. W. W. 


Harold Henry’s Activities at Bennington 

When Harold Henry decided to make the beautiful 
colonial village of old Bennington, Vt., the seat of his 
summer teaching he conceived the idea of inaugurating 
there a series of summer concerts to be held in his Yellow 
Barn Studio, Instead of seeking endowment from one or 
more people of wealth, he decided to endeavor to create 
enough interest in the venture throughout the community to 
make possible the giving of these concerts. His idea was 
that to have the entire community feel responsible for 
the success of the venture would greatly broaden its cul- 
tural value. 

Mr. Henry having been delayed in Europe did not reach 
this country until the end of June, but that he was correct 
in his judgment is proven by the fact that the success of 
his concerts is already assured and it is planned to make 
them yearly events. At the Bennington concerts the piano 
naturally will be given the prominence that Mr. Henry 
feels is its due. In addition to a. piano recital by Harold 
Henry, there will be a sonata program for piano and 
violin, a joint piano and song recital, with probably a 
string ensemble for the fourth concert. The names of the 
artists will be announced shortly. The first concert will 





“There are many in Tacoma who think 
that Miss Peterson's personal beauty 
and magnificent stage presence, added 
to a golden voice, make her one of 
the most attractive concert stars vis- 
iting the West Coast. She is young 
and full of life, and she sings for her 
own pleasure as well as for that of 
her auditors. She sang and sang—her 


program of 17 numbers having been 
augmented to 25 through encores.” 


The Tacoma Tribune said the above about 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





be on July 29. Harold Henry’s Yellow Barn Studio was 
for many years a community center in old Bennington. It 
is on the crest of the hill just off Monument Avenue with 
its wonderful elms and maples right in sight of the Battle 
Monument. During the winter the interior was recon- 
structed and it will now seat about four hundred people 
and its stage holds two concert grands, The accoustics 
are admirable—in fact it is perfectly adapted to its present 
uses, Bai, Boe 


Mary Garden Praises De Reszke Singers 


A recent cable from Mary Garden to Manager Charles L. 
Wagner, dated from Nice, says: “Jean de Reszke has just 
given’a musicale to afford me an opportunity to hear the 
De Reszke Singers. It was the greatest musical treat | 
ever had. In my opinion you have a real gold mine in those 
boys. Their singing is too wonderful for words.” Miss 
Garden’s reference is to the quartet of young Americans, 
known as the De Reszke Singers, who have made a striking 
success in France and particularly in England during the 
past year, and who will return to be heard for the first time 
in their native land next season under the Wagner man- 
agement. 


Lovell Sings at Opening of Radio Station 

At the opening of the new Municipal Broadcasting Sta- 
tion in the Municipal Building on Tuesday evening, July 
8, Marion Lovell had been asked to sing The Star Spangled 
Banner, but owing to the fact that Mayor Hylan arrived 
earlier than expected, plans had to be changed. Miss Lovell, 
later on in the program following the speech of the Mayor, 
sang Rhea Silberta’s O Little Song, her lovely voice de- 
lighting the several hundred guests present and no doubt 
many times that amount of “listeners in.” Mme. Soder- 
Hueck was among the guests of honor. 


Paula Pardee in Wilton, Conn. 


Paula Pardee, the pianist, is spending the summer at 
Wilton, Conn. 
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South America Agrees with Huneker’s Title 
for Novaes 


A communication to Loudon Charlton from Brazil under 
date of May 31 indicates that South America thoroughly 
agrees with the title which James Huneker applied to 
Guiomar Novaes several years ago when he called her the 
“Paderewska of the Pampas. - 

The correspondent says, “Mme. Novaes is having a very 
busy season now in Brazil, After giving several concerts 
in the interior of the country, she played in two recitals 
in Sao Paulo, the greatest city in Brazil after Rio de 
Janeiro, and won the greatest success she has ever had, 
and one of the biggest successes in the history of piano 
recitals in this country. The house was completely sold out 
many days in advance, and a great many persons were 
turned away. The public was so enthusiastic, and called 
upon her so many times during her first recital in Sao 
Paulo, that it was necessary to turn out the lights since 
the audience insisted upon more extra numbers after she 
had played ten encores. 

‘Mme. Novaes is booked for two more recitals in Sao 
Paulo alone, besides two appearances with orchestra and 
one with the Paulista Quartet there. At present she is in 
Rio de Janeiro, where she is to play next Tuesday. The 
house is Already sold out, and she is booked for five more 
recitals and one appearance with orchestra. Mme. Novaes 
was begged to play in Minas Geraes, Rio Grande de Sul, 
Bahia, and many other places, but she tells me that she 
will probably not be able to go.” 

In speaking of the financial success of Mme. Novaes’ 
two Sao Paulo recitals Mr. Charlton's correspondent re- 
ported that they realized $5200 gold net exclusive of all 


expenses, 
The critic of Estade, the leading newspaper of Sao 
Paulo, wrote of Mme. Novaes’ first recital there, “The 


reappearance of Guiomar Novaes before the public of Sao 
Paulo is always a brilliant and festive occasion, and a 
triumph for the illustrious Brazilian pianist. This time 
again the enthusiastic demonstrations were repeated from 
the beginning of the concert to the very end. 

need not enumerate the qualities of our brilliant 
artist. From the very start of the program, which began 
with an admirable performance of Rameau’s Tambourin in 
the Godewsky transcription, the applause reechoed ‘Cres- 
cenda’ until Mme, Novaes was compelled to play many 
numbers besides those on her program, and when the 
writer was compelled to leave to write his review of the 
concert, she was returning to the piano for the ninth or 
tenth time, from which, amid a garden of flowers, she 
began once more to draw her marvelously rich and sonorous 
tone. The hall was packed, and outside great numbers 
were forced to return home without being able to gain 
tickets of admission.” 


Mme. Mott Summering in Europe 


Alice Garrigue Mott, teacher of singing of New York, 
completed an exceedingly busy season on June 15. Mme. 
Mott reports that already she has had so many applications 
for lessons for next season that she will be unable to ac- 
commodate them all. She will therefore take only those 
pupils who are really talented and will advise those not 
capable of becoming singers to turn their attention to some 
other field of endeavor. Mme. Mott states that people 
come from many parts of the country to obtain from her an 
honest opinion in regard to their likelihood of becoming 
prominent in the world of song. Managers, heads of musi- 
cal organizations, etc., send people to this well known peda- 
gogue for an opinion on their voices. Mme. Mott states 
that she does not make false promises, and that her pupils 
all are grateful to her for telling them the truth in regard 
to their voices. 

Mme. Mott is spending the summer in Europe and will 
visit her relatives, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, president 
of Czecho-Slovakia, and his family in Prague and Lany 
She will spend some time in Salzburg in order to see her 
dear friend, Lilli Lehmann. and there also wi'l be a few 
weeks’ stay in Switzerland. Mme, Mott will return to 
America in time to redpen her New York studios on Sep- 
tember 


Denver to Hear Griffes Group 

On February 5 the Robert Slack course in Denver will 
feature the popular Griffes Group, which offers Lucy 
Gates, soprano; Olga Steeb, pianist, and Jacobinoff, violin- 
ist. Canon City, Colo., will also hear these artists on the 
following day. The foregoing are the farthest West engage- 
ments for 1924-1925, as the Griffes Group played on the 
Pacific Coast last season. From Denver it is booked back 
East via the Southwest. 


Nadworney Praises The Cry of the Woman 
That successful artist, Devora Nadworney, is most enthu- 
siastic about Mana-Zucea’s song, The Cry of the Woman, 
and writes that the song had to be repeated at its first 
rendition. It is one of the most successful songs in her 
extensive repertory. 





Antoinette Halstead to Assist Gigli 


Antoinette Halstead, the American contralto, has been 
engaged to assist Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. for his concert tour in October before the 
opening of the Metropolitan season. 











Thomson Medal awarded through competition at close of season. 


ot THOMSON 


will teach at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, beginning September 25 


Free scholarship including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition 


Harold Hess, assistant to Thomson, will prepare students for the 
master’s classes during the summer months. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


“The world’s greatest ex- 
ponent of the violin as 
Teacher, Composer and 
Artist.” 


18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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London String Quartet Popular 


The London String Quartet is probably the most popular 
organization of its kind in Great Britain, its personal and 
individual popularity enhancing the esteem in which the 
members are held by lovers of music throughout the British 
Isles for their ensemble work and perfection. Their English 
—— has had no difficulty in booking them solidly until 
they leave for the United States, and on their return from 
America he has already arranged all the details of a tour 
through Spain again next June, 

The dates of the quartet’s autumn tour is as follows: 
September 25 will play in Cheltenham; 26, in Lincoln; 
27, Aeolian Hall, London; 29, Exeter, and 30, Torquay. 
In October the quartet appears: 1 in Tunbridge Wells; 
2, Faversham; 3, Tonbridge; 4, Haileybury; 5, Kilwinning, 
and 7 to 18, in Glasgow at the Glasgow Chamber music 
festival ; 20, they play in Aberdeen, Scotland ; 21, Inverness ; 
22, Elgin; 23, Forfar; 24, Bridge of Allan; 25, Perth; 
27, Edinburgh; 28, Peebles; 29, Carlisle; 30, Dumfries 
and 31, Docherbie. November 2 to 8 they will be in Not- 
tingham; 10, in Glasgow again; 11, in St. Andrews; 12, 
Kirkcaldy; 13, Dundee; 14, Helensburgh; 15, Liverpool ; 
17, Chester; 18, Blackpool; 18, Darlington; 20, Corbridge; 
21, Wakefield; '22, Rochdale; and 24 to 29, at the Leeds 
Chamber Music Festival. December 1 they play in New- 
castle; 2, Sunderland; 4, Bridlington; 4 Durham; 6, 
Wimbleton, and December 8 to 13 another series at Aeolian 
Hall, London; 15 they are scheduled to play at Bangor, 
and, 16, at Chelsea. The next day they sail for America. 


The Stults in Colorado 


Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and Walter Allen Stults, 
basso, are now at their summer home at Grand Lake, Colo. 
The well known duettists are holding a five-weeks’ summer 
session and have a large class of pupils that keep them 
busy four days a week. Mr. Stults gives instruction in 
tone and technic, while Mrs. Stults gives lessons in inter- 
pretation and repertory. The registration has been especial- 
ly large and they have more than they can do at this time. 
By the way, these artists are not holding a master school, 
but are giving lessons to both novices and professionals in 
the great fundamentals of singing. In addition, Harriet 
Rutledge, their accompanist, is with them and they are busily 
engaged in preparing programs for next season, They ex- 
pect to present three groups of duets at their annual Chi- 
cago recital early in October and one group each of solos. 
Already at this time of the year, Mr. and Mrs. Stults have 
several fine dates for joint recitals and they are looking 
forward to a very busy season. All their time for teach- 
ing is already spoken for. They are among Chicago’s 
most prominent musicians, and the recent appearance of 
Mrs, Stults at the North Shore Festival was a real triumph 
for the distinguished soprano. 





Shavitch Engaged for London Symphony 


Vladimir Shavitch, who will conduct the Syracuse Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season following his recent success 
in directing a special concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, has been engaged to conduct one of that or- 
chestra’s regular series of concerts next season. The other 
guest conductors of the London Symphony for the season 
of 1924-25 will be Coates, Furtwaengler, Weingartner, 
Schneevoigt, and Koussevitzky. 


De Pachmann Gets Sixteen Inch Trout 

Vladimir De Pachmann is resting this summer on a farm 
near Dunraven, N. Y., in the Catskills. His friend and 
associate, F, Pallottelli, was a visitor im New York recently 
with the story of how Mr. De Pachmann hooked the six- 
teen-inch trout, much to the surprise of both. 

The veteran pianist motored to Binghamton this week 
to catch a train for Winona Lake, Indiana, where he gives a 
recital on July 18, 


Country-Wide Publicity for Anna Case 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau reports receiving over 
a thousand clippings of Anna Case in connection with her 
singing at the Democratic National Convention in New 
York and at the Stadium concerts on July 4. 

Miss Case gives her annual recital at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
on Saturday, July 26, and will sail for Europe shortly after- 
ward. 


Pattison Holding Classes in Chicago 


Lee Pattison, of the Maier-Pattison two-piano combina- 
tion, is holding classes of interpretation at the Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn School of Music at Chicago. These classes take 
the form of informal lecture-recitals on masterpieces in 
the piano literature and have become a feature of the sum- 
mer musical life of the Windy City. 


Giannini for Italy 
Dusolina Giannini will leave London next week for a 
trip to the Continent, accompanied by her mother and Daniel 
Mayer. Although of Italian parentage, this will be Miss 
Giannini’s first visit to Italy. She will return to America 
in September and will begin her second American tour on 
October 20. 


Vreeland to Appear in Albany 
Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged by the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Albany, N. Y., for a recital with the club on 
December 4. Incidentally, the popular soprano will be 
unusually busy next season under her new management, 
Haensel & Jones. 


Ruth H. Davies at Monmouth Beach 


Ruth H. Davies is spending the summer at Monmouth 
Beach, N. J., where she is coaching with Andre Benoist 
in accompanying. Miss Davies expects to do a lot of this 
next season both in and near Kansas City, Mo. 


Moore and Kortschak in New York Recitals 


Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak, two musicians who 
are making sonatas popular, will be heard in their individual 
New York recitals at Aeolian Hall on October 10 and 14, 
respectively. These excellent artists are under the man- 
agement of Evelyn Hopper, who has arranged two Western 
tours for them, The first will open in late October and 
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the second about the middle of January. Their recent 
bookings include Youngstown, Ohio; Duluth, Minn.; Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Danbury, Conn., and Stamford, Conn. 


Singer’s Career Not Easy, Says Garrison 


“It is no light thing to attempt to take up the life of a 
singer,” declares Mabel Garrison. “It should be undertaken 
with the utmost seriousness and with a realization of the 
labor and obligation involved. And because young singers 
seem to comprehend so little of this great undertaking, | 
usually advise them not to go in for it, 

“Of course, I receive many letters asking me to hear 
voices, and begging me to give advice in regard to a musical 
career, In nine cases out of ten I say: ‘Don’t go in for it; 
the labor and the responsibility are so enormous. If you 
can love some other kind of work, follow that by all means. 
There is no success in anything without that primary essen- 
tial, love of one’s work. But unless you have exceptional 
vocal gifts, indomitable pluck and perseverance, keep away 
from music as a profession.’ 

“One who has never gone through the routine and ordeal 
of public appearance has no idea of what it means. To 
come before a great audience of people, who have paid 
liberally for the privilege of hearing -you, is an ordeal in 
whatever light you view it. You must do perfect work, 
you must give of your very best. Less than your best will 
be detected at once. Young singers, blinded by the brilliancy 
of the stage, and the attraction of what they believe to be 
the result of possessing a good voice, coupled with a little 
study, have no conception of the labor and the courage 
necessary for a public career.” 


Music in Loyal Order of Moose Convention 


In connection with the Supreme Convention of the Loyal 
Order of Moose to be held here the last week of July, there 
will be a contest for choruses on Wednesday morning, July 
30, and on the opening day, July 27, five Moose band con- 
certs in five parks during the afternoon. In fact, band con- 
certs are a feature of the week’s celebration. Wednesday 
evening, July 30, there will also be a final band contest. 


Visanska at Old Forge, N. Y. 


Daniel Visanska, violinist, is spending the summer at 
Old Forge, N. Y. He will return to New York on Oc- 
tober 1 and reopen his studios on 122d Street. During the 
winter Mr. Visanska teaches in Summit, N. J., on Mon- 
days and in Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., on Wed- 
nesdays. 


Flonzaleys to Play with State Symphony 
The Flonzaley Quartet has been engaged to assist in one 
of the subscription concerts of the State Symphony Or- 
chestra under Josef Stransky next fall. The Flonzaleys 
will play the Moor concerto for string quartet and or- 
chestra. 


Western Tour for Lenox String Quartet 


The Lenox String Quartet will again make a Western 
tour during late February and March, 1925, which will 
include a return to more than half of the cities visited last 
season, This organization continues under the management 
of Evelyn Hopper. 





Ernest Davis’ London Dates 
Ernest Davis, the tenor, will sail for England on the Zee- 
land on July 31 to fill engagements with the Queens Hall 
Symphony at four promenade concerts in Augrst and Sep- 
tember. 


Helen Warrum Chappell to Sing in Chicago 

Helen Warrum Chappell, soprano, formerly of the Chi- 
cago opera, will appear in recital atKimball Hall on July 24. 
There is much interest surrounding her appearance. 
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Activities at the Warford Studio 


The third of a series of summer recitals was held in the 
Claude Warford studios on July 8, when Rosemary Pfaff, 
coloratura soprano; Joseph Kayser, baritone, and Marion 
Callan, coloratura soprano, each rendered in a most pleas- 
ing manner several groups of songs which were most 
heartily received. Miss Pfaff sang with decided success 
several songs by Strauss and La Forge, and the Dream 
Song and Rhapsody by Claude Warford. Miss Callan’s 
numbers included arias from Romeo and Juliet and Di- 
norah, which she rendered with great ease and fine inter- 
pretation. Mr. Kayser sang several French and modern 
American songs in a very interesting manner. Mr. War- 
ford’s John Henry Crossover was done by Mr. Kayser with 
fine style. Mr. Warford was at the piano for his own 
compositions, while Willard Sektberg accompanied the 
other numbers. — 


Enesco Busy Conducting 
Since his return to his native Roumania after concert 
tours of the United States and France, Georges Enesco, vio 
linist and conductor has been busy conducting concerts of 
the Bucharest Philharmonic Orchestra, He recently per 
formed Moldava Scenes, a novelty by the Roumanian com 
poser, Jora, and he has conducted in orchestral appear- 

ances of Jacques Thibaud and Alfred Cortot. 


Felix Salmond in Summer Recitals 
Felix Salmond, English cellist, recently gave successful 
recitals in Scituate, Mass., and New Canaan, Conn. 


Private instruction for 1924-25 Season begins 
at New York City Studio first Friday in October. 
Fridays and Saturdays only. Other four days at 
New England Conservatory, Boston. 


LOUIS CORNELL 


Pianist 
BOSTON 


New England Conservatory 


SUMMER ADDRESS 


Scarsdale, New York 
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Season 1924-25 now booking 


Address 
Management of CARA VERSON 


Room 805, 27 E. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An international program to suit all tastes . . 
much beauty of tone and refinement.—Figaro, Paris. 





CARA VERSON 


Brought out the poetry without over-sentimentalizing .. . 
an excellent sense of style and proportion. 


An artist of genuine talent that does credit to America. 
La Petit Marseillais, Marseille. 


... Flexibility of 
. . technically 
—Bérsen Courier, Berlin. 


taste . 


serious artist 
Dresdener V olkszeitung. 


.. . Sound, well controlled technique. 


Rich in tone and color. . 
. decided charm.—Miinchner Zeitung. 


PIANIST 


Home after 
Brilliant Success Abroad 


ssc presnnenens 


Times, London, 


richness of tone, perfect 


fascinating. 


rhythm ... 
brilliant .. . 


charming... 


fluent and pearl-like technique.— 


The Era, London. 


. plays with 


. technique effortless and smooth 
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Opera-Players, Inc., in Successful Debut 
Enrica Clay Dillon, general director of the Opera- 
Players, Inc., took the members of that organization to 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently for their first public performance 
nee its foundation, The initial production was a panto- 
mime, Tito’s Temptation, by Mario Costa, with the musical 
score by Andre Gustav. This fascinating work was pre- 
ented at the Empire Theater in Bridgeport on June 16, 
under the auspices of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club and The Little Theater Guild. The cast included Joyce 
Borden, Mary Meigs, Gunda Mordhurst, Emily Woodley, 
Dale Cox and Gordon Thomas. Blair Neil was musical 
director 
rapid has been the development of the Opera-Players, 
Inc, that it has begun public performances four months in 
advance of its contracts with individual members and the 
vard of directors. On this occasion the audience came 
from all parts of Connecticut, drawn by a general interest 
n this newest of organizations whereby musical students 
in be presented, under the most artistic circumstances, to 
iminating music lovers. Owing to its striking suc- 
in Bridgeport, four dates were requested by surround- 
y cities and so strong'is the demand for opera that at 


ist six others are pending 

The entire productions are under the direction of Enrica 
Clay Dillon, who, for some years past, has maintained a 
private studio in New York City and has developed many 
talented young artists preparing for an operatic career, 
Miss Dillon is the only stage woman director in the country 
and her technic and tradition are recognized as that of great 
worth. Many of her pupils, studying stage deportment, are 


rom the studios of some of New York’s most eminent 
nstructors who have faith in Miss Dillon's knowledge and 
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not a few of whom insist that their most promising vocal ‘ 

students be instructed in operatic traditions by this capable JOYCE BORDEN AND DALE COX, 

tage authority , .“y two members of the Opera-Players, Inc., whose recent performance, Tita’s Temptation, in Bridgeport, Conn., augurs well 
Regarding ther work, the Bridgeport Times wrote: an for an unusual success for this new organization of young singers, under the supervision of Enrica Clay Dillon, well 

wa Br or th os i ay a given - _— dt known stage woman director. (Photographs by Edwin F. Townsend, New York) 

Phe sridgeport elegram thought tha tanks should be 

extended to “those who brought the production here and  ¢,, the Opera-Players for offering a fine evening's entertain- institution haye so much knowledge and enterprise that their 

Naty” ’ efforts should be crowned with success, They should have the good 
Ss ment, will of all who are interested in music. 








The following is a letter from Susan Hawley Davis, 
Bridgeport : 
Gio To the Opera-Players, Inc., 
My dear Friends: : 
. | I am so inflated with pride over the exquisite work of your 
organization on Monday night that words fail me in my attempt to 
anne tell you all about it. Telephone messages and others have been 
| | coming in and I feel that the people of real discrimination surely 
| realize that they witnessed something most unusual and artistic. 
° | All praise to you and to dear Miss Dillon 
nsit t po Yours, with devotion and admiration, 
(Signed) Susan HawLey Davis, 
| June 18, 1924, 
David and Clara WMannes, Directors Another letter which speaks for itself was received from 
that noted professor of English at Yale University, William 
Lyon Phelps: 


" a Ay ) 
S I R ING DEPAR I MEN I It seems to me that there is an important field open to an organ- 


ization like the Opera-Players, Inc., and those in charge of this 


(Signed) Wa. Lyon Pueves. 


The Opera-Players, Inc., was created only a few months 
ago and rarely has a new organization assembled such a 
board of directors, who are not only taking unlimited in- 
terest in its welfare but also are actually engaged in its 
promotion, Their desire is that students, who are really 
serious in the wish to perfect themselves for operatic careers 
and to learn the traditions of the stage, shall have an outlet 
for their art and talent as well as the benefit of public 
performances. No longer can students say that the average 
operatic aspirant has no opportunity to demonstrate what 
she or he can do. 

Enrica Clay Dillon will keep her studio, at 15 West Sixty- 
seventh street, open the entire summer instead of going to 
Harrison, Me., as formerly, owing to the pressing rehearsals 
and auditions for the Opera-Players, Inc. 











FACULTY 
|  Scipion Guidi David Mannes Composers League Brings Out Second Issue of 
Sandor Harmati Alix Young Maruchess Modern Review 
Florence Hawes Parker Russell Preceding the 1924-25 season when the society’s Review 
Edwin Ideler Robert Schenk will take its place in the general magazine field, the League 
| Elste Kimberly Wolfe Wolfinsohn of Composers has just issued a second number of this 


publication devoted to the criticism of modern music. 


FELIX SALMOND, the distinguished English The intention of bringing out a critical review which 
. ’ concerns itself with the work Of the present generation in 





| Violoncellist, will hold a special class for cellists music, announced in the first number of the magazine, has 
| in the new season, been further developed in this issue. The Review, which 
; j 4 _ is made up in the same style as the February number, but 

| For further information apply to the School with a change in cover color from orange and black to 
P a ’ , cream and black, contains articles by Pitts Sanborn, Leigh 

| 157 East 74th Street New York Henry of England, and Henry Prunieres, besides several 
> ave 1s ~ . T > s 4 Z g g > % Tt 

Butterfield 0010 brief reviews including comments on jazz and an interview 


with Arthur Honegger. There are caricatures of the Jazz 
Debut in Aeolian Hall by Frueh, and a portrait study by 


PAPALARDO 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


Tone Production, 
Operatic Coaching 




















Style in Singing 


PROFESSIONAL RATES for 
SINGERS and TEACHERS 


All Students Under Maestro Papalardo’s 
Personal Direction. 


STUDIOS 
315 WEST 98th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Stan of Irving Berlin. Mr. Sanborn’s article, Honors of 
the Season, is a comprehensive review of what was new 
in the music presented to New York during 1923-24, Leigh 
Henry answers the attack on the Group of Six made by 
Emile Vuillermos in February with a reply entitled We 
Are Seven. Henry Prunieres, distinguished editor of the 
Revue Musicale, advances an interpretation of the crisis 
that is taking place in the world of music today. 

In the fall, the League of Composers will place its Review 
on sale to the general public. 


Klibansky Chicago Master Class a Great 
Success 
Sergei Klibansky arrived in Chicago on July 1 and 
found everything in readiness for his master classes at the 
Chicago Musical College. His engagement was followed 
by quick response, so that his time is almost entirely 
filled. Mr. KJjibansky sang and also explained his method 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 
noted vocal teacher, sends greetings to the Musica CourRTER 
from Chicago, where he is holding summer master classes. 


of singing before the contestants for the scholarship and 
many were so impressed that they asked the privilege of 
starting lessons before the official opening of the school 
term. The scholarships were won by May Shakelford from 
Birmingham, Ala., who is the possessor of an unusually 
beautiful soprano voice of quality and range, and a young 
baritone, George Graham from Oberlin. 

For years Mr. Klibansky has been one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in his profession with a notable record of 
achievements to his credit. His chief distinction is that he 
understands how to unite the old approved Italian and 
the modern Wagnerian ideas with the unexcelled German 
style of interpretation of Lieder. Moreover, in Italy he 
became intimate with the Italian style and knows how and 
when to use both styles, also how to differentiate between 
them. He has gone further and has formed a distinct 
method of his own, which has become eminently successful. 
Mr. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical College, is 
most enthusiastic over the work of Mr. Klibansky and has 
reéngaged him to hold master classes next summer, 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of new music received during: the 
week ending July 10. Detailed reviews of those selections 
which this department deems sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
SWEET BIRD, song, by Helen Dallam. 
mous. 


LOVE AND YOU, song, by Helen Dallam. 
George Winston. 


Lyrics anony- 


Lyrics by 


I SHALL NOT CARE, song, by Helen Dallam. Lyrics 
by Sara Teasdale. 
A_DAILY PRAYER, song, by Helen Dallam. Lyrics 


by George Winston, 
(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London) 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TOM FILUTER AND HIS 
MAN BY NED THE DOG STEALER, song, by Lord 
Berners, 

VILLANELLE, for voice and piano, by Reginald Steg- 
gall. Lyrics by Percy Allen. 

NIGHT PIECE (The Dancer), 
bass triangle, by Herbert Bedford. 


for voice, strings and 





Miscellaneous Music 





(Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 
Lonesome-Like (Song) 


By Bertrand Brown 


A ballad-like song. The tune is a good one, recalling the 
sturdy melodies of Carl Bohm. An effective number. 


Tired (Song) 
By William Stickles 
An excellent, short, humorous encore song. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Anicette (For Violin and Piano) 
By Willie B. Stahl 
Mr. Stahl, one of the conductors at the Rialto Theater, 
has written an attractive lyric number for violin, with an 
ingeniously figured accompaniment. Not difficult technic ally. 


Twenty-five Poetic Studies (For Piano) 
By Eduard Poldini 

The gift of facile and at the same time seldom banal 
melody never deserts Poldini. His is the kind of study that 
makes studying a pleasure. Each one is a thoroughly inter- 
esting and attractive little piano piece in itself. A short 
introduction precedes each number, written by the composer 
in French and translated into Spanish and English, the 
latter not always very happy in its expression. The whole 
book makes excellent new study material—sort of a mod 
ernized Heller or Kramer. 


Two Songs 

By John Powell 
John Powell has set poems by two of the best known 
German lyricists, Heine and Lenau (Mondfriede and Frage) 
in a way that is typical of the recent German school, espe- 
cially of Richard Strauss. Not that Mr. Powell in any 
way suggests plagiarism from Strauss, but a glance at a 
page, without knowing the composer, would at once suggest 
the Strauss style of workmanship. Needless: to say they 
are written with fine musicianship. From the singer’s stand- 
point, Frage, with its brilliant climax, is the more effective. 


Three Songs of Love 
By W. J. Marsh 
You Sang Me a Song is a simple, straightforward song, 
effective for an encore. I Love You is a rather trivial 
waltz song. Best of the three musically is The Breeze, 
though the composer has committed the fault of throwing 
the principal accent in the word “messenger” on the final 
syllable at the very climax of his song. 
(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London) 


Twenty-five Pieces for Keyed Instruments 
From Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book and Edited by J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland and W. Barclay Squire 

Here are six pieces by John Bull, one by William Byrd, 
three by Benjamin Cosyn, fourteen by Orlando Gibbons and 
one anonymous number. This collection, excellently printed 
and edited, is the most persuasive bit of evidence we have 
yet seen for the revival of interest in early English music. 
There is very little perfunctory music in it but, on the 
contrary, many stout, jolly tunes and not a little of that 
un-English grace typical of, say, Scarlatti, unexpectedly 
welcome in this old British music. There is here some 
excellent material to replace the perennial Bach at the be- 
ginning of piano recital programs. 

(White-Smith Music Co., 


Romance and Valse Caprice (For Flute) 
By Harland A. Riker 
Two melodious, attractive and not too difficult pieces for 
flute, doubtless written by one who plays it. 


First Practical Steps in Double Stopping (For 
Violin) 
By Joseph Goldstein 

The author says in his foreword: “My principal motive 
in writing these first position exercises in double stopping 
is to present, in a comprehensive way, a systematic method 
whereby the elementary student may acquire a solid foun- 
dation for a more advanced study of similar character. 
These exercises, thoroughly mastered, will prove themselves 
to be a most valuable asset. They will assist the student to 
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acquire a pure intonation, in conjunction with the essential 
holding down of the required fingers.” 

It is only necessary to add that Mr. Goldstein’s carefully 
graduated set of exercises are bound to accomplish for the 
earnest student exactly what he expects them to. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Scarecrow Sketches for the Piano 
By Frederick S. Converse 


These are six excerpts from the photo music drama, 
Puritan Passions, based wpon Percy MacKaye’s stage play, 
The Scarecrow, the music composed for the Film Guild, 
Inc., by Frederick S. Converse. The prefatory note says 
that “it is believed that this is the first instance of the 
composition of an entirely original symphonic score by a 
composer of distinction, to accompany a film or a photo- 
play, and to illustrate, by the use of characteristic motives, 
consistently developed as in an opera or symphonic poem, 
the persons, incidents and dramatic sequence of the play. 

“The structural growth of the music is closely interwoven 
with the unfolding of the story on the film, and serves to 
heighten the emotional appeal and give a cumulative force 
to the musical expression which the usual patchwork of 
unrelated fragments, however good in themselves, used to 
accompany pictures cannot achieve. 

“[t points the way to a new form of artistic expression, 
with elements of opera, of pantomime and of descriptive 
instrumental music, but unique and different from all, and 
full of new and interesting possibilities. It was first per 
formed in Manchester, Mass., with the composer at the 
piano, on August 24, 1923; first. produced. with orchestra 
at the Cameo Theater in New York City, October 14, 1923; 
first shown in Boston with full orchestra at Jordan Hall, 
December 18, 1923, by the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor,” 

The music is now issued for piano in a neatly bound 
book of thirty-two pages. It consists of six separate num 
bers with the following titles: The Awakening of Scare- 
crow, Witch Dance, Elegie, Old Nick, Tragedy, Romance, 
and although it is, perhaps, conceivable that this is, as the 
foreword says, a new form of artistic expression, it seems 
to this reviewer that music is music and that talent is talent, 
and that if a composer cannot write appealing music in any 
of the older forms, he is not at all likely to write appealing 
music for this new form. And, after all, music lives and 
dies not because of its form, or because it may happen to be 
associated with a picture, but is either good music which 
will live, or not good music which will die. Mr. Converse 
is a skilled and scholarly writer, but he has always lacked 
to some extent the divine fire of inspiration, and so far as 
can be judged by a somewhat hasty glance at this score he 
has not been inspired by this picture beyond his usual gifts. 


Eureka Method for the Tenor Banjo 
By Septimus Winner 
Sept Winner is undoubtedly the most noted of all the 
writers of works of this character, and this new book for 
the tenor banjo, with its four strings instead of five, will 
be found attractive not only to the large number of players 
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who entertain themselves with this instrument, but orchestra 
players in our jazz bands and those who arrange music for 
jazz bands as well. To the latter it will be especially useful 
because it gives in simple form the technic of the banjo and 
a complete list of all of the useful chords. The book has 
a great many solo melodies for banjo, both easy and diffi- 
cult, and a number of duets for two banjos. There are also 
several songs with banjo accompaniment. It is a most 
excellent work and to be recommended, 


Ditson Easy Trios for Two Violins and Piano 
Arranged by Karl Rissland 
This is a volume of twenty-two pages containing works 
by Komzak, Capua, Busch, Sudessi, Cadman, Bizet, Stults 
and Beethoven. They are all simple, and wherever the 
arrangement for the strings leads to more than ordinary 
difficulty there is a choice of notes which brings them 
within the technical reach of inexperienced players. 


First Position Melodies for Two Violins and 
Piano 
Arranged by Karl Rissland 


This is the first of two volumes and the contents are all 
of them folk songs. The arrangements are very simple. 


‘ 








f FoR SALE 
IN THE MUSICAL COMMUNITY 
OF CRESTWOOD, N. Y. 


The large Music Room (18x25 ft.) with its Austin Organ 
makes this beautiful country home particularly adaptable and 
appealing to all music lovers and artists who desire an environ 
ment in keeping with their artistic tastes as well as every com 
fort and convenience of a real home, 


The house, built by owner who is going abroad to live, ts of 
substantial construction, containing 14 rooms, 3 baths, equally 
large room above musie room with 3 exposures: all improve 
ments; acre of ground; tennig court; many ornamental and 
fruit trees; recently redecorated and in perfect condition through 
out; heated garage with quarters The price and terms are most 
reasonable, For full particulars address Louis Robison, Owner 
26 West 22nd St, N. Y Tel. Gramervy 3921 or Tel, Tuckahoe 
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118 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 


The ideal location for the Musician and Music Student 
Adjacent to Carnegie Hal) and Studios. Special monthly 
rates on application. 
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CHICAGO HEARS CONCERTS AND RECITALS IN 


CONNECTION 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WITH SUMMER MASTER SCHOOLS 


Walter Spry, Else Arendt and Oumiroff-Spravka in Recital Adolf Muhimann at Bay View—Carolyn Willard Presents 
Pupils—Sametini Students in Concert Field—American Conservatory Notes—Laskowski at Holy Name 
Cathedral—Musical News Items 


Chicago, July 12, 1924.—Most interesting recitals and con- 
certs are being given by the different music schools in con- 
nection with their summer master schools, enlisting the 
services of prominent teachers and their artist pupils. Each 
week there is scheduled at least half a dozen of these special 
summer recitals, which add materially to the important mu- 
sical events of the year. 

Watter Spry’s Lecrure-Recitat. 

An exceptionally fine series of five lecture-recitals is being 
given on Thursday mornings at the Columbia School of 
Music by Walter Spry, the prominent pianist, lecturer and 
teacher. This week's program on July 10 covered the Ro- 
mantic Period, which Mr, Spry illustrated with selections by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin. 


Ev.se HartHAN ARENDT IN RECITAL, 
One of the best sopranos of which Chicago boasts is Else 


Harthan Arendt, who, besides filling numerous dates 
throughout the season, teaches a very large class at the 
Sherwood Music School. This progressive institution pre- 
sented Mrs, Arendt as the artist for the second recital in 


its summer series, Thursday evening, July 10. The charm- 
ing recital hall of the school was not half large enough 
to accommodate the numerous friends and admirers of the 
singer, who gathered in such numbers as to fill the hall 
and reception room of the school to capacity. In a well 
arranged program Mrs. Arendt afforded much pleasure 
through her truly exquisite singing. Hers is a big, foal ious 
soprano, beautiful in quality, used with consummate art and 
keen musicianship ; her phrasing is perfection itself, and 
she enunciates French, Italian, German and English beauti- 
fully. Her singing of Cesar Franck’s Panis Angelicus, One 
Fine Day from Puccini's Butterfly, Hugo Wolf’s Verbor- 
genheit, Hans Hermann’s Geib mir dein Herz, Max Reger’s 
Mein Schaetzelein, Lully’s Bois Epais, and Massenet’s Ouvre 
tes Yeux Bleus earned her the full approval of her listeners, 
who showed their keen appreciation and delight by vocifer- 
ous plaudits. Mrs. Arendt had the splendid support of 
Edwin Stanley Seder at the piano. Besides the above men- 
tioned numbers Mrs. Arendt had listed a group by Kramer, 
Hageman, Coverley, Protheroe and Stewart, which, how- 
ever, were rot heard 
Oumtirorr-Spravka Recitar at Busu. 

This week's most important recital in the Bush Conser- 
vatory series was given by Boza Oumiroff, baritone, and 
Ella Spravka, pianist, Thursday evening, July 10, at the 
Bush Recital Hall. These two fine artists are vastly popu- 
lar at the North Side music school, and not only are their 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Normal 
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TEACHER'S CERTIFIOATE — DIPLOMA — DEGREES 
Brilliant Artist Faculty of Over Ninety Teachers 
in all branches of Music, Expression, Acting, Languages, Dancing 
FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Applications sent on request) 
Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 

(Covering the needs of the modern teacher) 
Normal Methods for Children with Demonstration Classes 
Cin Piano, Violin and Expression) 

STUDENT DORMITORIES 
(Attractive accommodations, rates very reasonable) 
For Summer Bulletin and full information, address 
M. OC. SCHWENKER, Secretary 

NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
Applications for Master School for 1924-1925 received now 
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services sought by many students, but also by clubs and 
local managers interested in their joint recitals. In this 
program Mr, Oumiroff once more proved himself a fine 
artist who understands the art of beautiful singing and has 
a message to deliver. He set forth splendid renditions of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century arias and ariettas, three 
Biblical songs by Dvorak, and a group of numbers by 
Brahms, Bendel, Wolf and Alex. Georges. Mr. Oumiroff 
is especially well versed in German lieder and his inter- 
pretations of those on the program were highly interesting. 
More beautiful renditions than those set torth by Mme. 
Spravka would be difficult to imagine. She won well de- 
served and most hearty applause after her playing of the 
Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses, Debussy’s Keflets dans 
l’Eau and Poissons d’Or, and the Paganini- Liszt fourth and 
fifth caprices. The Bush Conservatory should be proud to 
count these two excellent artists on its faculty. 

Apo_r MUHLMANN AT Bay View. 

Adolf Muhlmann, head of the vocal department of the 
Glenn Dillard Gunn School and operatic instructor, will 
leave on July 15 for his sixth consecutive season at Bay 
View (Mich.), where he will again hold a master school. 
A record enrollment is reported. 

CaroLyN WILLARD PRESENTS PupPlIL. 

Carolyn Willard presented her very talented pupil, Emily 
Barrett, in another piano recital last Tuesday at the Willard 
studio. Miss Barrett, who is but thirteen, has often been 
heard in recitals given by the Willard studio and each time 
shows the result of the splendid training received at Miss 
Willard’s hands, She again showed steady advancement in 
her art by her playing of Bach, Chopin, Moszkowski, Cad- 
man, Mozart and Grieg selections, and pleased her listeners 
greatly. 

SAMETINI STUDENTS IN CONCERT FIELD. 

Many students from the class of Leon Sametini, a lead- 
ing violin teacher at the Chicago Musical College, are active 
in the professional field. Two of his former artist pupils, 
Sylvia Lent and Gilbert Ross, are doing exceptionally well 
in the concert field, and Harold Ayres, another artist stu- 
dent, has been engaged by Conductor Verbrugghen as one 
of the first violinists in the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


AMERICAN ConSERVATORY NOTES 
In spite of the largely increased number of Master’ 
Classes, Mme. Delia Valeri’s engagement at the American 


Conservatory has proved splendidly successful. Pupils 
from all parts of the United States and Canada are availing 
themselves of the privilege of perfecting their musical 
education under this great artist-teacher with the result 
that Mme. Valeri is scarcely able to accommodate all those 
who seek instruction. Among her pupils are many pro- 
fessional singers and teachers occupying highly responsible 
positions. 

Helen Warrum Chappel, a former member of the Chicago 
Opera Company, will be presented in recital in Chicago, 
Thursday, July 24, at Kimball Hall by Mme. Delia Valeri. 
Mrs. Chappel has won enviable distinction both as an op- 
eratic and concert singer. She will be assisted by Esther 
Payne Muenzer, an accomplished pianist. 

The series of Public Summer Recitals is attracting much 
favorable notice from the large student body attending 
the summer sessions in this city and the musical public 
generally. Programs constructed with special attention to- 
wards artistic merit and variety of selections have been 
offered which were received with hearty acclaim by the 
large audiences. 

July 9, a fine program was given by artist-pupils of Delia 
Valeri, Heniot Levy and Herbert Butler. Amongst these, 
the fine singing of tales Richardson, New York City, and 
Benjamin Tilberg, Lindsborg (Kans.), deserves especial 
mention. Two children, Jeannette Epstein, pupil of Heniot 
Levy and Harry Mazur, pupil of Herbert Butler, gave an 
absolutely astonishing demonstration of musical precocity 
in the performances, the first mentioned one in the Grieg 
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piano concerto and the second in Vieuxtemps and Wieniaw- 
ski compositions. 

Jacques Gordon, violin virtuoso and concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is the soloist for the 
next recital, and this is followed by a recital given by artist- 
pupils of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and Delia Valeri, 
July 23 

Laskowski AT Hoty NAME CATHEDRAL 

Clement J. Laskowski, tenor, an artist-pupil of Herman 
Devries, has been chosen tenor soloist at the Holy Name 
Cathedral here. Several well known tenors applied for 
the position and that Mr. Laskowski was chosen speaks 
well for his work and that of his teacher. 


MusicaL News Items 


The DeYoung Studios inaugurated the second season of 
its Geneva Lake (Wis.) Summer School for singers July 
8 auspiciously, starting with a large enrollment of pupils 
who are enjoying the advantages of study of the voice 
and all co-related branches of the singer's art under the 
most alluring and inspiring conditions, musically and so- 
cially. Private and class instruction is afforded with Rich- 
ard B, DeYoung, the prominent Chicago teacher of singing. 

Harry Dimond is inaugurating a class in sight reading 
in addition to his private teaching during the summer term. 
it will be a unique conception, being a short translation of 
Solfeggio study applied to the viohn and is designed for 
the juvenile violinist. A large class is already enrolled. 

Some of the summer engagements of professional. pu- 
pils of Mr, and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein are as follows: 
George Coutroul baritone, is regular soloist at the Exmoor 
Club of Highland Park; Eileen Everett, soprano is the 
soloist at the Waubey Lake Kesort (Wis. ); William Ladwig, 
tenor, was soloist at the American Theater at the annual 
meeting of the Junior Masonic Order, July 5; Rosa Lem- 
berg, mezzo soprano, was soloist at the Midsummer-Fest 
of the Finnish Societies of America held at Waukegan, 
July 1, 2 and 3; Mildred Anderson, dramatic reader, was 
the entertainer at the concert at Olivet M. E. Church June 
25; Florence Haack was the reader at the Special service 
for Children’s Day at First M. E, Church; the final re- 
cital of the Auditorium Conservatory of which Dr. Stein 
is president, was held June 23 in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall, A large class received certificates and diplomas. The 
Junior Orchestra also gave a closing concert in the Con- 
servatory Hall, June 20. Mr. and Mrs, Stein will teach 
durng July in the school’s summer term, after which they 
will spend the month of August at their summer home at 
Eagle Bay, (Wis.). JEANNETTE Cox. 


Harriet Van Emden Still Abroad 


Through an inexplainable mistake the name of Harriet 
Van Emden has been appearing in the Summer Directory 
as being in Stamford, Conn. On June 4, Miss Van Emden 
sailed from Genoa to make a tour of the Dutch East 
Indies. She is to be gone four months and will sing at 
Batavia and twenty-eight other cities and towns. 


Michael Press Summering in Germany 


Michael Press, violin virtuoso, is spending the summer 
with his family in Germany. He expects to return late in 
September or early October to take up his work at the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. He will be heard in 
several recitals in this and other cities during the coming 
season, 


Samaroff to Play in Bar Harbor 


Olga Samaroff has been engaged for a recital in the course 
of concerts to be given at Bar Harbor in the Temple of 
Arts in August. 
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Edna Thomas Impresses London Again 


London is apparently enjoying the second visit of Edna 
Thomas quite as much as it did the first, to judge from re- 
ports that have reached this country. The Sunday Times 
said: “There was Edna Thomas, whose Negro Spirituals 
grow more and more fascinating. Was ever more perfect 
costume devised than that worn by the singer, or the stage 
more exquisitely taken? One longed for the power to 
transfer the artist to canvas into line and color.” 

None the less enthusiastic was the comment of the critic 
of the Daily Telegraph, who wrote in part: “Edna Thomas 
remains with her never failing charm and her intense sin- 
cerity—already she is fixing her endeared Negro Spirituals 
in the hearts of the countless English people.” The Times 
and Tide said: “Edna Thomas . I can see her there 

. standing solitary on the very tip of the stage, poised 





Photo by Vaughan & Freeman 
EDNA THOMAS 


and dignified. With her gloved hands entirely still; and in 
a grave voice that makes one think queerly of footsteps 
sinking into marooned colored carpet, she is telling us 
what she will sing next. . . . Chere mo Lemme toi. : 
love thee dear, I love thee ; I love thee as a little pig 
loves mud. Her presence like that of Yvette Gilbert, tips 
a stage with the silver of graciousness. They are both 
thus simple thus direct.” 





Scandinavian Critics Praise Brailowsky 


The Scandinavian countries have long been among the 
most exacting music-lovers in the world. Scandinavian 
audiences are among the best educated, so far as musical 
appreciation and understanding is concerned, to be found 
anywhere, and the Scandinavian critics are correspondingly 
sophisticated and careful in their language. So, when we 
find such tributes to the Russian pianist who has startled 
Europe by his phenomenal playing such as these critics have 
given to Brailowsky we may be sure that they are the 
considered judgments of men who know what they are 
talking about. 

Alexander Brailowsky toured Scandinavia last fall. 
Writing from the Grand Hotel, Christiania, Norway, 
to a friend in America, Brailowsky says: “I send 
you my best wishes from Norway where I am engaged 
to make a tour of concerts during September. Dur- 
ing this week I will play as a soloist, under the direction 

of. Prof. Georg Schneevoigt with the Christiania Phil- 
habincmie Orchestra, three times, and after that I am 
engaged from the Ist to the 20th of October for a tour 
of Sweden covering the principal Swedish cities. I am 
engaged in Stockholm as a soloist also under Georg Schnee- 
voigt’s direction for two appearances with the Stockholm 
Konzertverein Orchestra and | will play there the F minor 
and E minor concertos of Chopin and the Krakowiak and 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise from the same composer. 
After my tour in Sweden I will send you some criticisms 
from this country. From Sweden I will go to Paris where 
I am engaged to appear with the Colonne-Orchestra and I 
will give a recital there—maybe several.” (As a matter of 
fact the demand for him was so great he gave thirteen.) 
After Paris, from November 3 to December 15 I am 
engaged for a tour of twenty concerts in Spain.” 


Hughes Studio Summer Recitals Begin 


The New York summer master class of Edwin Hughes, 
the eminent pianist and pedagogue, includes six individual 
recitals at his studio by artist pupils picked from his artist 
students’ class many of whom are already before the pub- 
lic as concert pianists. Similar recitals in the past have 
brought out some exceptionally fine talent and those who 
have attended them look forward to the present series, 
which was given a fine start by Tilly Sper, Wednesday 
— Pn 4 9, 

Miss sree is a very gifted young pianist, who revealed 
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many admirable qualities in the rendition of an interesting 
program. There was variety of style in her numbers, 
which included a Beethoven sonata, op. 2, No, 22; Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations, op. 82; the Schumann Romanza in D 
and the Novelette in F major; a Schubert Impromptu; 
Debussy’s Voiles, and two Leschetizky numbers—Gavotte 
and Musette and a tarantelle. Excellent technical equip- 
ment enabled this young artist to give expression to the 
numbers in a gratifying manner. She has genuine musical 
feeling and her natural talent has been developed in a thor- 
oughly musicianly manner. A firm tone of pleasing qual- 
ity, clean phrasing, a polished style and good rhythm, as 
well as thoughtful interpretations are to be commended. 
Her musical instinct is backed by serious study. Despite 
the intense heat that evening her strength held out well 
and she gave several delightful encores, Her audience re- 
ceived her with enthusiastic appreciation. 


Mme. Dambmann Ends a Busy Season 


Emma A. Dambmann, concert contralto and a_ vocal 
teacher who has a well established reputation in New York, 
having been recognized for some years as an authority on 
voice training and tone production, has just ended a very 
busy season. She is now taking a well earned rest at her 
attractive bungalow, at Shelter Harbor, R. I. 

Many of Mme. Dambmann’s pupils are making a name 
for themselves in the vocal profession, both here and abroad. 
During the past season Marion Ross, Allda Prigge, Estelle 
Bryce, Mabel Baker and Josephine Hofer were heard in 
successful song recitals. Miss Ross was recently awarded 
a six weeks’ summer course in opera repertory by Coen- 
raad v. Bos, the well known accompanist, who was one of 
the judges. A number of beautiful voices from Mme. 
Dambmann’s studio will be heard next season in junior and 
senior recitals, on concert programs at Aeolian Hall and 
elsewhere. Some of her artist pupils who have given radio 
recitals this year are Arline Thomas (who gave her eighth 
radio recital June 10 from WJY), Elenna Mosher, Lorretta 
White, the Siscome sisters and Georgia Miller. 

Mme. Dambmann will resume her vocal instruction Octo- 
ber 6 at her residential studio, 137 West Ninety-third street, 
a large number of students having already registered for the 
fall, She is thorough and conscientious in her work and is 
untiring in her efforts to produce results. 

Mme. Dambmann is soon to publish a book, To Aspiring 
Singers, which deals with method, intelligence and interpre- 
tation, and gives much valuable information on the impor- 
tance of using lips and forward resonance in singing, enun- 
ciation, stage deportment, facial expression, and so on, 


A Maria Carreras Musical Club Formed 

Maria Carreras, Italian pianist, scored a success in her 
recital last season before the Piano Teachers’ Association of 
St. Louis which has not yet faded from the minds of the 
music lovers of that city. A Maria Carreras Musical Club 
has been formed, and it plans to initiate its activities with the 
management of Mme, Carreras’ reappearance in St. Louis 
next November. —— 

Giuseppe De Luca in Rome 

Giuseppe De Luca is spending the summer in Rome, Italy. 
He will go to an Italian summer resort and spend a few 
weeks there before he sails. for this country on September 4 
on the S. S. Giulio Cesaere. Immediately upon his arrival he 
will leave for San Francisco, where he has been engaged 
for some operatic guest performances, 








Samuel Gardner in Montclair 


Samuel Gardner, violinist, has moved out to Montclair, 
N. J., with Mrs. Gardner and six weeks’ old Sara Anne, 
for the summer. He will commute two days each week 
to New York to teach at the Institute of Musical Art. 
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News Items from Boston 


Boston, July 14-——Clark Powers, the well known violin 
maker of Boston, has offered to the Boston Conservatory ot 
Music a specially made violin as a prize. The instrument is 
to be awarded to that pupil who shows the greatest skill, 
talent and musicianship as a violinist for the school year 
1924-25. It will be made of selected wood on the quipoise 
Principle and valued at $500. The violin will be awarded 
after a contest similar to that which will be held in connec 
tion with the award of the Henry F. Miller grand piano 
prize at the same school next spring. 

Aciwe Jaccuta Orr to ItAcy. 

, Agide Jacchia, who has just completed his eighth success- 
ful season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Pop Con- 
certs, sailed on the steamship Conte Verdi last Saturday, 
July 12, from New York. Mr, Jacchia wil! join his wife, 
Ester Ferrabini, and daughter, Elsa, in Italy, returning to 
Boston at the end of Se ptember. They will spend the sum- 
mer with the mothers of both Mr, and Mrs. Jacchia at Mr. 
Jacchia's villa in Viserba (Rimini), Italy. 

LEMARE TO SUPERVISE VOICING OF CHATTANOOGA ORGAN. 

Edwin H. Lemare, the eminent British organist, will soon 
be on his way to Chattanooga, where he will superintend the 
voicing of the new Austin organ, over which he will preside 
during the next five years. Mr, Lemare is at The Castle, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where his two children are taking the 
summer music course of Evelyn Fletcher Copp. 3st. 


Rhys Morgan to Sing in Opera 

Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, whose concert and ora- 
torio appearances are familiar to music lovers in the East, 
will make his first Metropolitan operatic appearance the 
coming season in Siegfried, with the English Grand Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Morgan's operatic appearances will include special 
performances in Newark, November 16; New York, No- 
vember 24; Brooklyn, November 28, and ‘Springfield, Mass., 
December 5, with an option on his services for further per 
formances if they can be arranged without interference 
with the rather active concert and oratorio season arranged 
for him by Roger de Bruyn, his manager. At the present 
time the young tenor is on a “Seeing America” trip, and 
while in Los Angeles will meet another prominent Welsh- 
man, young Gareth Hughes, of the films. 

The first Metropolitan engagement of Mr. Morgan for 
next season will be his October concert at Carnegie Hall. 
Thereafter he will be active until March, at least 100 con 
certs having been either booked definitely or tentatively 
Mr. de Bruyn is making a personal visitation among the 
Welsh and other clubs East of Chicago. 


Gerhardt to Return 


Elena Gerhardt will return for another American tour 
next fall and will give her first New York recital of the 


season on November 2. 
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NANCY ARMSTRONG SUCCESSFUL IN TEACHING CHILDREN 


Nancy Armstrong, New York piano pedagogue, who has 
established for herself an enviable reputation as successful 
teacher, specializing in the development of children between 
the ages of four to seven, and who recently presented in 
recital at the Wurlitzer Auditorium one of her six year old 
Marie Louise Bobb, was approached by a representa- 


pupils, 
Musicat Courter, to whom she explained the 


tive of the 





Photo by Austin 
NANCY ARMSTRONG, 
piano teacher 
means employed in the development of pupils of tender 
years. Miss Armstrong said: 
“How do I make these four and five year old children 
play as they do? No one has been more surprised than | 


at how quickly they learn to read music, and at their 
rhythmical playing 

“I believe it is because they are 
‘taught.’ I do not use the terms ‘pay 
centrate.’ This causes a child to keep quiet, but that does 
not mean that he or she is learning. I realize that their 
minds cannot dwell upon one subject long, and a short con- 
versation about their playmates, birds, etc., rests their minds 
and prepares them to retain the next step of the music 
lesson 

“If the street urchins were brought to a lesson where 
they must keep quiet and concentrate on how to swear cor 


rectly, they would not swear so quickly. My baby pupils 
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learn music more quickly from our musical chats than if 
they had to pay attention to a teacher giving a lesson. Ear 
training and drawing (which most of them enjoy) will 
gradually develop concentration. 

“A child’s main question is, ‘Why?’ and not to explain 
the reason of each step would be inexcusable; in other 
words, ‘I cannot reason the reason for not knowing the 
reason for what I do,’ so I try to explain the ‘whys’ as 
entertainingly and simply as possible. 

“I could not explain the same method for all the pupils, 
any more than a doctor could give the same treatment to 
each patient. A born teacher has first of all the traits of 
diagnosing and prescribing instead of imitating. 

“One of my four year old pupils, after five months’ les- 
sons, has read several pages of music (both clefs, of course), 
plays six solos, and takes rhythm and melody dictation 
remarkably well. No! She is not overworked, but en- 
joys it. 

“I teach the keys by explaining one octave, and I cover 
the others, as so many keys might confuse a child of four. 
I associate the grand staff and the keyboard from the be- 
ginning. I use speech rhythm; later they count to rhythm- 
ical playing instead of playing to unrhythmical reciting of 
figures. 

‘The first pieces are Thymes turned into music and on 
only three keys—C D F GA;GA B. I have them 
transcribe if they enjoy “drawing. I do not use apparatus 
or unnecessary songs. They are entertaining, but I do not 
take the time to teach a song to explain a principle which 
can be told, and taught, in a sentence. 

Many of the ideas which have enabled me to simplify 
my teaching have come to me unexpectedly—sometimes while 
I'm playing, or teaching, and I have dreamed many of them. 
Oh, yes, I present the first steps at individual lessons. Class 
lessons come later. Of course, this requires more of my 
time, but the quick results pay me, and then I am trying 
to give as much as I can for what I| get instead of trying 
to get as much as I can for what I give.” W. 


Edna Estwald’s Valuable Work 


For the past few months, Edna Estwald, a gifted soprano 
in the concert and operatic field, has been a frequent and 
welcome visitor at the wards of Bellevue, Sea View and 
various other hospitals in New York City, by invitation of 
the New York Tuberculosis Association, where she has 
taken a prominent part in concerts arranged for the patients 
so that a “bit of cheer” may come their way. 

Certainly Miss Estwald’s audiences at Carnegie Hall, the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, the Biltmore, the Commodore, or at any of the other 
well known places where she has given recitals, were never 
more enthusiastic and appreciative than these sadly stricken 
men, women and children whom she has delighted with her 
beautiful voice. 

Miss Estwald has evidenced great interest in philanthropic 
work of this kind, and under the auspices of the New York 
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Tuberculosis Association she will continue to bring much 
happiness to the wards of the hospitals by visiting them as 
often as she possibly can throughout the summer and even 
more frequently in the fall when she returns from Atlantic 
City, where she is now appearing as soloist with the sym- 
phony orchestra on the Steel Pier. 

The New York Tuberculosis Association is arranging 
many musical programs in the wards of the various hospitals 
of New York City. These programs have already proved 
the exceptional value of music in removing discontent and 
in benefiting the tuberculous patients by lessening the mono- 
tony of many dreary hours of prolonged confinement in bed. 


Sametini Going Abroad 


prominent violinist and teacher of 
Chicago, will join the American summer tourists abroad, 
sailing for England on August 6. From there Mr. Sametini 
will journey to France and then motor as far south as 
Rome, He will return to Paris on September 2 and sail 
for home September 6 on S. S. La France. 


Herma Menth Sails 


Herma Menth, the noted pianist who specializes in the 
gayly-sad and sadly-gay melodies of her native Vienna, 
sailed recently on the America for the famous Danube 
City to prepare several new Viennese ae for 
her coast-to-coast American tour next fall. 


Leon Sametini, the 


May Peterson to Sing in Flushing 
Among May Peterson’s latest engagements booked for 
next season is an appearance in Flushing, N. Y. The 
popular soprano will have a 7 concert tour, beginning 
in October at Montclair, N. 
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THEODORE SPIERING 


as a boy violin prodigy in St. Louis in the early eighties. 





Old Sea Tunes Wanted 


Captain Blood, the nautical romance by Rafael Sabatini, 
which Vitagraph is picturizing, is to have a special score 
created by one of America’s foremost composers, with old 
English, French and Spanish nautical tunes; old Yankee 
sea chanteys and legendary pirate songs. Suggestions and 
information will be welcome and may be addressed to the 
musical director, Vitagraph Pictures, 1400 Locust avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Wilhelmina Taylor Goes Abroad 


Miss McLennen, vocal teacher, who is spending the 
summer in Europe, will be joined by her pupil, Wilhelmina 
Taylor, who sailed July 10. Miss Taylor will continue her 
studies while abroad, returning in the autumn with her 
teacher. 


Shura Cherkassky in New York 


Shura Cherkassky, the phenomenal boy pianist, is at pres- 
ent in New York City with his parents. His mother, Mme. 
Lydia Cherkassky, who has been his only teacher, has opened 

a studio in New York, where she will accept a limited num- 
oer of pupils. 


Leginska Will Give Chicago Recital 
Contracts have just been signed for a recital appearance in 
Chicago by Ethel Leginska next season. The dynamic little 
English pianist will appear under the local auspices of 
F. Wight Neumann, She will play at the Studebaker The- 
ater. 


New Management for Chamber Music Society 

An announcement comes from the office of The Concert 
Guild, of which William C. Gassner is the guiding force, 
that The New York Chamber Music Society is now under 
their exclusive management. 
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Tribute to Frank S. Hastings 
East Hampton, N. Y., July 7, 1924. 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad to learn that you are to make editorial com- 
ment in ge next issue on the death of Frank S, Hastings 
on F haa 

Hastings, man of affairs, banker, yachtsman, cor- 
soratich director, was also a musician of fine attainment, 
organist and composer of many songs that show real mu- 
sical quality, a fine serise of melody’and harmony, and splen- 
did workmanship. 

Busy with affairs as he was, Mr. Hastings took the time 
and gave the labor to further the cause of good music in 
America to a degree that makes his death a loss to our 
profession and to our art. 

We have room for many more such amateurs as he, but 
I hardly know where to look for them. Our women, thank 
goodness, tell a different story. 

I know you will do justice to Mr. Hastings’ memory. 

Faithfully yours, (Signed) Victor Harris. 


Duluth Matinee Musicale Books Van Buren 


Lotta Van Buren, whose recitals on old instruments— 
clavichord, virginal, octavina and harpsichord—have been 
attracting wide and favorable attention—has been engaged 
for an appearance on November 18 by the Matinee Musical 
of Duluth. Miss Van Buren will give an outline of the his- 








LOTTA VAN BUREN 


tory of these quaint instruments and illustrate by playing 
the works of Bach and other of the classic writers who 
wrote for them, 

Miss Van Buren is spending the summer in rural Eng- 
land at the workshop and studio of Arnold Dolmetsch, where 
replicas of these rare old instruments are constructed from 
seasoned woods and with infinite care. She considers work- 
ing in the “shop” as necessary as her daily practicing, so that 
should any part of her own old instruments give way she 
can repair that part. Truly the virtuoso of the well tem- 
pered clavichord is a more widely equipped person than the 
average piano virtuoso, who cannot even tune his own 
instrument, 





Gigli Besieged with Offers 


After the triumphal and overwhelming success of Benia- 
mino Gigli at the Berlin State Opera and at his recital in 
that city, a success paralleled only by Caruso’s first appear- 
ances there about fifteen years ago, he was besieged by 
offers from operatic and concert managers all over Europe, 
none of which he could accept. After Berlin he went to 
Copenhagen for two concerts, where he met with the same 
kind of reception as in Berlin, and then returned to Italy 
to take a needed rest before the strenuous operatic and 
concert season which faces him here in America next season. 


Maier-Pattison Popularity 

The popularity of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison continues 
unabated. Although they had not intended to accept more 
than twenty-five engagements for next season, forty appear- 
ances have been booked and, in view of the fact that these 
have to be concentrated within three winter months and that 
the tour will extend from coast to coast, the two artists will 
have no time on their hands. On at least three occasions in 
the course of their tour next season they will have six 
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the artists have definitely refused to consider any more 
engagements beyond those which are still under negotiation 
and for which the routing expert of the Daniel Mayer office 
may be able to find an open day in the congested itinerary. 


Mayer Artists for Syracuse 

The Morning Musicals of Syracuse, N. Y., have engaged 
two of their attractions for next season from the Daniel 
Mayer office, namely, the Letz Quartet for October 8, and 
Dusolina Giannini for February 4. This will be Giannini’s 
second appearance in Syracuse within ten months, Since 
last May she was one of the soloists at the festival, Other 
recent engagements of Miss Giannini are an appearance with 
the Schola Cantorum in New York and a recital in Mon 
treal, Canada. 


Morgana and Zirato Sail 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and her husband, Bruno Zirato, sailed for Europe on 
July 12 on the steamship Conte Verde. They will remain 
abroad for three months. Upon her return to America the 
singer immediately will begin a concert tour, her first ap 
pearances being in New Haven, Conn.; Scranton, Pa.; Erie, 
Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y. 


John Charles Thomas on Honeymoon 


John Charles Thomas, the American baritone and_ his 
bride, are on their honeymoon touring Europe. In the early 
fall Mr. Thomas has been engaged for concerts in France 
and England, and will return to the United States the early 
part of November to commence an extensive concert tour 
already booked for him. 

Eugene J. Berger Studying in Budapest 

Eugene J. Berger, a sixteen year old violinist, formerly a 
pupil of Maximilian Pilzer and now studying with Jeno 
Hubay in Budapest, played at the State Conservatory there 
His teacher considers him one of the most talented students 
at the conservatory. 


Schofield and Dilling in Joint Recital 


Harriet de Young Kaphan in Recital 

Harriet de Young Kaphan and her husband, Mortimer 
Kaphan, recently gave a delightful program at Lycoming 
Hotel, Williamsport, Pa. Following was the comment of 
the Bulletin: “Mrs. Kaphan presented a program which, 
in its scope and execution, will rank as one of the leading 
concerts in the musical record of the year in Williamsport. 

“Mrs. Kaphan's concert was notable because of its am 
bitious scope and the program rendered which comprised 
many difficult numbers. She did not restrict herself to one 
of the more difficult operatic arias but sang three, using the 
Tosca, Rigoletto and La Bohéme arias which het 
with the Chicago Opera company had convinced her 
most popular with the average audience. 

“Her choice and execution were both vindicated by the 
manner in which she sang these arias. Caro Nome and 
Vissi di Arte were gems which her audience will not soon 
forget. 

“Her rendition of 


career 
were 


Victor Herbert’s popular waltz song, 
A Kiss in the Dark, had all the quality of a tribute to the 
composer who died only recently, as did her singing of the 
other popular Herbert waltz, Kiss Me Again. The Rosary, 
Cadman's At Dawning and Densmore’s If God Left Only 
You, constituted a group which appealed 
strongly to local music rv: iphan’s rendition of 
the popular song, Love Gift of Roses, attri 
buted to it qualities not with melodies 
of this character. 

“She was accompanied by 
efficient accompanist. 

“Mrs. Kaphan was assisted by her husband, Mortimer 
Kaphan, who introduced a touch of novelty with several 
excellent portrayals of well known Dickensian characters.” 

Rafaelo Diaz Sings for Texas Delegates 
appeared June 29 at the Democratic Club 
recital for the members of the Texas 
National Convention Mr. Diaz is a 


semi-classic 
lovers. Mrs 
Sends a Little 

usually associated 


Virginia Peterson, an able and 


Rafaelo Diaz 
in an impromptu 
delegation to the 


Texan and his popularity as a recitalist extends to his 
home State. His Southern tour next season will include 
San Antonio, Houston and other cities in Texas 
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ae ¥s rk Dear. Mr. Proschowsky— February 23, 1923. 
auto Opens Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding | Shoo! at 
October * for | of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover | M'@hmount, 
a ty 1924" | and use new beauties in m own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and | N: Y July, 
5 students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours tho sans e 


Summer 
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Much open air music falls on closed ears. 
4% 
“If Pfitzner is not the world’s dullest composer, 
then who is?” asked Pitts Sanborn in the June issue 
of the League of Composers Review. And the only 
thing that echo could possibly answer is, “Who?” 
ie] SP la sey 
Australia is nothing if not appreciative of its native 
talent. The world’s busiest cow, which produced 
32,522% pounds of milk, equal to 1,94414 pounds of 
butter, in the year ending June 13, is named 
Melba XV, 





— 

The Musicac Courter’s Prague correspondent 
writes that Leos Janacek, composer of the opera 
Jenufa, to be given at the Metropolitan next season, 
will visit this country for the first time to be present 
at the premiére. Janacek was seventy years old on 
July 3. 

——— 

Art is international. The company from the 
Vienna Opera under Franz Schalk, which recently 
gave some Mozart performances in Paris, was en- 
gaged for special performances at the City Theater, 
Nuremberg. But when the good Meistersingers dis- 
covered that the Vienna company had actually ap- 
peared in the capital of France, they decided that 
they would have, nothing to do with it and cancelled 
the contract. (And chauvinism is a French word!) 

a oo 

It is not surprising that Dusolina Giannini made 
such sensational success in her London debut recently 
for this young and talented artist has had a remark- 
able career in America. It is a little over a year ago 
that she jumped into the limelight when she substi- 
tuted in a New York appearance for a singer who 
was ill and instantly attracted the notice of the public 
and the press. Since that time she has advanced 
with rapid strides until today the name Giannini 
means something whenever it is mentioned through- 
out this country and in England. 

eee eid 


The Toledo News-Bee of June 25 published five 
pages of portraits—78 in all—with the questioning 
title “Who are these leaders in Toledo’s business 
life?” and offered nine prizes, amounting to $100 in 
all, for the correct answers received. Unfortunately 
the Toledo News-Bee reached us too late for us to 
guess more than one of the seventy-eight, so we 
weren't able to come in for even one of the $5 prizes. 
That one, however, was the only woman among all 
the business leaders and our eagle eye immediately 
detected the fact, that it was none other than Grace 
E. Denton, formerly of the Musica Courter staff 
and now the highly successful organizer, promoter 
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and manager of the Rivoli Theater Concert Course in 
Dayton. Congratulations are in order to Toledo and 
to Miss Denton and only modesty prevents us from 
mentioning the fact that she learned about music and 
the music business in the best school there is. (Name 
furnished on application. ) 

en ad 

“Music is a language, and those who are fluent 
in it, or, in other words, have the gift of the musical 
gab, can talk for a long time without saying any- 
thing new or profoundly interesting.” Thus wrote 
the London Mirror’s critic anent the performance 
there of de Lara’s opera, The Three Musketeers, con- 
tinuing: “But I marvel that composers handicap 
themselves with such cumbrous libretti. Fancy five 
acts and seven scenes all couched in stilted phrases.” 
True talk, indeed, 

a 

The Stadium Concerts have started off most aus- 
piciously. Willem von Hoogstraten, more popular 
with his audiences than any other conductor the Sta- 
dium has ever had, to judge by the attendance at his 
programs, has a magnificent body of players under 
his baton in the enlarged Philharmonic Orchestra. 
On the opening night the huge amphitheater was 
packed to hear a fine performance of a well-chosen 
program and there have been large audiences every 
night since, 

eS - 

A week or two ago the Saturday Music Club of 
Asheville, N. C., unveiled a monument to the late 
Caryl Florio, whose real name was William J. Rob- 
john and who was a native of Tavistock, Devon- 
shire, England. Florio is said to have been the first 
boy soloist of famous old Trinity Church, New York, 
singing there from 1858 to 1860. Born in 1843, he 
was entirely self taught, as his parents strongly op- 
posed his desire to take up what they considered an 
“effeminate pursuit.” The Asheville Sunday Times 
recently devoted a long article by its music editor, 
Edith Winfield Truitt, to an account of Florio’s long 
career. He was nearly eighty years old when he 
died and had maintained a studio in Asheville since 
1901, when he retired from the post of musical 
director of the Church of All-Souls at Vanderbilt’s 
Biltmore estate. 

i os 

Mascagni (proprio stesso) will be here next 
month, it is announced, to conduct a week of outdoor 
performances in Brooklyn and two weeks at the 
Manhattan Opera House, of his own operas, among 
them Il Piccolo Marat, never given in this country. 
It is a good chance that, with memories of his former 
visit still in mind, he insisted upon cash in the bank 
this time before leaving the shores of Italy, as he 
is due to on July 31. There comes vividly to mind 
the colossal fiasco of the importation of Leopoldo 
Mugnone two or three years ago—and it is the same 
impresario who is bringing Mascagni over. Just 
that he may get a better impression of our land this 
time, one hopes his luck will be better than before. 
But opera in August? One outdoor venture has 
already failed this summer. Nor does indoor opera 
seem likely to do any better at this season of the 


year. However, nothing is more uncertain than the 
fluctuations of the operatic barometer. 

ee an 
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It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed recently in radio programs : 


Otto Albrecht, piano. Alfred Dulin, piano. 
Helen Nixon, contralto. Minnie Banges, piano. 
Walter Scott, violin. Emil Levy, violin. 
Howard Gilbert, tenor. Hattie Schwager, piano. 


Anca Seidloya, piano. 
Frances Mayer, soprano. 
Mario Cutayar, tenor, 
cane ohnson, soprano. 
rene Atkins, piano. 
C. Hogue, tenor, 
P. Friess, piano. 
Emanuele Stieri, baritone. 
iene Bowe, baritone. 

elen Morris, soprano. 
Frances Hall, piano. 
R. Greene, baritone. 
L. Anable, tenor, 
ascha Fishberg, violin. 
Josephine Ownes, soprano. 
Blanche Pickering, piano. 
Josephine Boughan, contralto 
‘harles Cinti, flute. 
Clarice Holshalb, soprano. 
Theo, Alban, tenor. 
Helen Roda, soprano. 
M. Melendez, tenor. 
Christine Church, soprano. 
Rudolph Stemler, bass. 





Gertrude Bronenkant, soprano. 


Albert Slack, tenor. 
Veronica Wiggins, contralto. 
Ruth Weldon, soprano. 
Anna Erickson, piano. 
Emily Roosevelt, soprano. 
Augusta Kottler, soprano. 
Ida Kreshefski, piano, 

Ben_ Ornstein, violin. 

>, H. R, Longbottom, harp. 
W. O. Jones, baritone. 
Looen ristel, baritone. 
Leon Simon, baritone. 
Erno Bolog, piano. 

Cary Hayos, piano. 

dD. hman, baritone. 
Rebecca Beam, contralto. 
Edna Jones, piano, 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, 


Ella Sinnott, soprano. 
Angelo De George, violin, 
Dorothy Elsenstadt, soprano. 
Eugenie Ferrer, piano. 
Edna MacNary, piano, 
Philip Steele, baritone. 
Blanche Hall, piano. 
Marie Schuster, violin. 
Frances Pehl, piano. 
John Hepler, piano, 

A. Donnelly, tenor, 

Ralph Reichenthal, piano. 
Adam Carroll, piano. 
Della Keiser, contralto. 
W. Tracy, cello. 

se sam, baritone. 
Eleanor Glynn, piano. 

J. Pulido, itone. 

A. Utera, baritone, 

Nilo Melendez, geen’ 
Hortense Dorvalle, soprano. 
Henry Simon, baritone. 
Edward Cohen, violin. 
Michael de Santis, harp. 
ulius Koehl, piano. 

>, Kindelberger, tenor. 
Helen Manning, piano. 
Elsie Peck, soprano. 
Lawrence Gardner, cornet. 
Charles Phillips, piano. 
Nellie Erwin, violin. 


pemmine Forsythe, soprano. 


Heinlein, piano. 
Arthur Michaud, tenor. 
Eva Welcher, violin. 

G, A, Leach, baritone. 
Melanie Dowd, contralto. 
Kathleen Stewart, piano. 


Josephine Betinetti, soprano. 


Beulah Rowland, contralto. 
Alice Rodenbaugh, soprano. 
Julia Gilbert, contralto. 





July 17, 1924 
VACATION TIME 


There appears to be a tendency, or at least a 
desire, on the part of some, to extend the win- 
ter season on through summer, or to start up 
again, after the spring lull, for a hot weather 
season. That it will ever lead to a “Grand Sea- 
son” such as they have in France and England 
in the early summer, or the festival season so 
popular in July and August in Germany, can 
hardly be expected, for the simple but ample 
reason that our American cities are hot, and 
society—the four hundred or four thousand— 
flits beachward or mountainward and leaves its 
philharmonics behind. 

There is a healthy growth of summer outdoor 
music in all parts of America, but it is not to 
that that these considerations are intended to 
apply, but merely to city indoor music. The out- 
door music, and festivals, are quite another 
story. 

The question is, would it be desirable to have 
a summer season, even supposing it could be 
accomplished? When society flits to forest or 
shore, is it within the bounds of possibility that 
the smaller society which remains at home 
should have a season for itself, should take its 
turn at the “Diamond Horseshoe,” should oc- 
cupy the boxes in our concert halls while the 
regular sitters are away? And when city society 
vanishes toward rural beatitudes, is it to be 
supposed that small town society may turn city- 
ward, and might, perhaps, enjoy serious music 
even during the silly season? 

It is said on Theater Row that summer plays 
must not be serious. But it would be interesting 
to hear the opinions of out-of-town visitors on 
that subject. We have heard them remark that, 
since the coming of the movies, there is no seri- 
ous drama ever to be had. And of course we 
all know that there are many places where the 
entire musical program comprises only a few 
artists, neither opera nor orchestra. 

Might it not be possible that a real season 
during the summer months would attract suffi- 
cient patronage from this class to constitute a 
fairly remunerative return? It is a question, 
largely, of what such people like—what they 
would patronize. And that, indeed, would ap- 
pear to be the stumbling block. It must be seri- 
ously doubted that they would care for the 
average run of non-sensational orchestra con- 
certs and recitals, or, even, if opera would draw 
them unless offering an old time galaxy of stars. 

W hat we are led to believe of the Main Street 
sort of people—who certainly do come to New 
York in large numbers during the summer 
months—does not lead to very optimistic views 
as to the exalted selectivity of their art tastes. 
And it is probable that, in spite of the complaints 
of the cultured few, the theater managers are 
right when they claim that summer fare must 
be light fare. 

But supposing that the summer crowd would 
make possible a serious musical indoor season, 
would it be desirable? That is to be doubted. 
As matters now stand, the winter season is 
rather oversupplied, not only in the cities but 
also in the small towns. City concert halls are 
not always filled, and we hear constantly of the 
difficulties encountered by promoters of small 
town concert courses in the disposal of their 
season tickets. 

However much to be wished for is “more and 
better music,” sufficient support is still more 
important. Every musician will agree on the 
“more and better music” slogan. But every 
musician will also agree that we must conserve 
our energy and direct it towards concerted effort 
to get more people into our concert halls. Pres- 
ent conditions are somehow decidedly defective. 
There are far too many genuine Main-Streeters 
who “do not like” music, who are bored by any- 
thing more highbrow than the town band, who 
even by command of the wife can scarcely be 
got into a recital hall, and too many wives who 
go, and drag their unwilling husbands with them 
not because they “like” music but simply and 
solely because they think it is “the thing” to do. 

That reason for concert patronage is perhaps 
bettter than no reason, but it is a poor reason 
at best, and rather humiliating for all concerned. 
And what we need is not summer music, not 
more music, but summer music-lovers and more 
music-lovers. Not better music but better audi- 
ences. It is really a problem, and a serious one, 
and the man, woman or child, club, society or 
other organization, which can find the solution 
will do much towards placing America musi- 
cally where America ought to be. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Let us retaliate upon France for barring our jazz 
musicians. Let our profession get together and boy- 
cott French salad dressing, French peas, and plaster 
of Paris. 

eRe 

By the way, in Los Angeles some California Uni- 
versity investigators played jazz for the animals at a 
moving picture zoo, and discovered that it is liked 
best by baboons. This is one of the meanest slams 
the well known human race ever has received. 

ere*e 

Notoriety and fame often are confounded in our 
language; in music too. 

eRe 

After all, the hardest thing about playing piano 
well, is to play it well. 

enrRre*e 

The summer announcements of concert and opera 
managers are something like political platforms. 
They represent good intentions and they read well to 
the constituency, but they do not always carry out 
everything they promise. 

Ld id 

It seems funny to come across a 1905 copy of the 
New York Tribune, and read therein what the late 
H. E. Krehbiel wrote: ‘‘When chaos is come again 
Ein Heldenleben may loom up as a very example of 
serious and beautiful musical art. We cannot con- 
ceive how it shall before then.” 

nme 

Most of Richard Strauss’ early detractors have 

been lost in the dust which they themselves kicked up. 
Ln 

When Strauss, Stravinsky and Wagner begin to 
sound like Hummel, Haydn and Boccherini—in 
about 200 years—one wonders what kind of music 
will be the “ultra-modern” output of the period. 

Rnerer 

This is the open season for action photographs of 
musical artists—tennis, bathing, croquet, golf, motor- 
ing, bicycling, horseback-riding, baseball-playing, 
sailing, rowing, motor-boating, Alps-climbing, leap- 
frogging, hay-raking, crabbing, hunting, flower-pick- 
ing, fly-swatting, and (snapshots not yet received) 
manager-baiting. 

en ® 

After all, the way music sounds is a relative mat- 
ter. On the opening day of the meeting at Empire 
City, we lost the first two races and noticed with 
agonized pangs that the piccolos and flutes were 
frightfully out of tune with the rest of the band. In 
the third race we bet on a 10-1 shot which won, and 
thereafter our ear heard the music as pleasingly per- 
fect and lullingly lascivious. 

nme, 


Somebody has exhumed what somebody else once 
wrote about J. W. Davison, a former music critic 
of the London Times: 


There was a J. W. D., 

Who thought a composer to be; 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, 
So he set up as judge 

Over better composers than he. 


Rene 


The same contributor who sends the preceding 
squib, incloses also what he calls “the famous barbed 
shaft which Ella Wheeler Wilcox hurled against 
critics” : 

Whatever your work, and whatever its worth, 
No matter how strong or clever, 

Someone will sneer, if you pause to hear, 
And scoff at your best endeavor. 

For the target Art has a broad expanse 
And wherever you chance to hit it, 

Though close be your aim, to the bull’s eye fame, 
There are those who will never admit it. 


Though the house applauds while the actor plays, 
And a smiling world adores him, 
Some one is there, with an ennuied air, 
To say that the acting bores him. _ 
For the tower of Art has a lofty spire, 
With many a stair and landing; 
And those who climb seem small ofttime 
To one at the bottom standing. 


So work along, in your chosen niche, 
With a steady purpose to nerve you; 
Let nothing men say who pass your way 

Relax your courage or swerve you. 
The idle will flock by the Temple of Art 
For just the pleasure of gazing, 
But climb to the top, and do not stop, 
Though they may not all be praising. 
nme, 


From J. P. F.: “I am a Wagnerite, Stravinskyite, 
Cubist, Conservative, Hedonite, Protestant, baseball 


and tennis enthusiast, lover of books, statues, human 
beings, Nature, Chopin’s ballades and impromptus, 
Italian food when it is well cooked, German coffee 
cake, English mutton chop (well done), cool weath- 
er, Forest Hills, L. I., soft collars, Fifth avenue, the 
Evening Journal, jazz, George Ade, Shakespeare, 
scented soap, peach jam, and the old fashioned razor, 
and I can talk interestingly about all of them. Do 
I qualify as a music-critic, or what?” <A barber, 
perhaps. 
Renee 

A query which comes to this desk regarding the 
Fritz Kreisler arrangements of some very unfamiliar 
old classics raises a doubt as to their real origin. We 
cannot decide the point. Kreisler has played much 
old music here, and, though the public and the critics 
have taken it on trust, there are several persons in 
the world who would not be greatly surprised if 
some of the old music came from the pen of—Kreis- 
ler himself! Anyone who ever has heard the gifted 
Fritz in private play on the violin a Bach fugue that 
was not by Bach and on the piano a Scarlatti allegro 
that was not by Scarlatti of necessity must have his 
doubts when Kreisler performs in public beautiful 
but unfamiliar miniatures by Tartini, Corelli, Fran- 
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“The key was too high for Signor Baritono.” 





cceur, Pugnani and others of the archaic band. It 
is not even hinted here that Kreisler has done such 
a thing in New York, but Fritz has a cosmic sense of 
humor and is not too good for such a joke on the 
critics. So have a care! One has only to remember 
the time when Kreisler returned to Berlin from his 
summer vacation in the Alps and told of discovering 
in the possession of a Bernardine monk several hith- 
erto unknown manuscripts by Tartini. The monk 
would not part with his treasure, so Kreisler mem- 
orized the pieces from the manuscripts, and when he 
played them for his amazed listeners, lo and behold, 
they surely breathed the ancient atmosphere, the 
broad, pure spirit and the fine polyphony of Tartini! 
In some places Kreisler is said to have played the 
long lost masterpieces at his public concerts. Did 
Tartini write them, and was there any monk who 
hoarded the manuscripts? Ask Kreisler. 


eRe 


We move to substitute for the saying, “As the 
Devil hates holy water,” a much more appropriate 
version, to wit: “As the Vocal Student hates sym- 
phonies.” 

eRe 

“Women virtuosos are bobbing their hair,” re- 
marks M. B. H., “and men players are putting on 
side whiskers 4 la toreador, but all their perform- 
ances seem to remain the same.” 


RR se 


We don’t know why, but the M. B. H. paragraph 
makes us think of the excellent advice Elbert Hub- 
bard gave musicians and others when he suggested 
that “To maintain order, harmony and excellence in 
the Territory immediately under one’s own Hat will 
keep one fairly well employed.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


27 


ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 


Why is not the organ used more often with the 
orchestra? This is a question frequently asked by 
many in the audience at orchestral concerts. The 
question is a natural one. There stands the great 
instrument, as large as a country house sometimes, 
imposing in its rows of gilded pipes, covering nearly 
ihe entire end of the concert hall, and not the whis- 
per of a sound comes from it. If the organ is not a 
musical instrument, why give it so much space at 
such a high cost? And if it is a musical instrument, 
why is it not more frequently employed at concerts ? 
Must it be forever relegated to the humble role of 
accompanying a few recitatives at oratorio concerts, 
or leading the hymns at religious services when the 
hall is hired by worshippers who are too poor to build 
a church of their own? 

Berlioz, one of the greatest masters of orchestral 
effects that ever lived, has something to say on that 
subject in his treatise on instrumentation ; 

“It is doubtless possible to blend the organ with the 
divers constituent elements of the orchestra, and this 
has been many times done ; but it is strangely deroga- 
tory to the majestic instrument to reduce it to a sec- 
ondary place. Moreover, it should be felt that the 
smooth, equal, and uniform sonorousness of the 
organ never entirely melts into the variously charac- 
terized sounds of the orchestra, and there seems to 
exist between these two musical powers a secret an- 
tipathy. The organ and the orchestra are both 
kings; or rather, one is emperor, the other Pope ; 
their mission is not the same ; their interests are too 
vast, and too diverse, to be confounded together. 
Therefore, on almost all oceasions when this singu- 
lar connection is attempted, either the organ much 
predominates, or the orchestra, having been raised 
to an immoderate degree of influence, almost eclipses 
its adversary.” 

It is a mixed metaphor to say that the organ does 
not like to play second fiddle to the orchestra, but 
that is now what it does when it is used with 
the orchestra. But why should it not do so? The 


. end of all musical instruments is to produce music, 


not to stand on their dignity and insist on their im- 
portance. Who makes any complaint because that 
Ariel Queen of melody, the violin, is set to work like 
a slave in a chained gang of twenty of its fellows in 
the orchestra? The violinist who insists on playing 
concertos by Beethoven, Brahms and Bruch all his 
life must have a private income of his own or be an 
artist of extraordinary powers of attracting the pub- 
lic. The ordinary violinist has to work with his 
violin like a carpenter with his saw and plane to make 
a living. The average organ in the concert hall ought 
to be put to work to make it pay back in music the 
money spent in building it. This, of course, is the 
point of view of the public. Musicians know well 
enough that the organ cannot be played in works in 
which the composer has written no organ part. The 
first essential is to induce composers to write organ 
parts in their orchestral scores. Composers, how- 
ever, are peculiar people. They cannot be persuaded 
to compose for the brass or military band. No; only 
the symphony orchestra of Tschaikowsky or Strauss 
is deemed worthy of their super-inspiration. They 
will forage in all capitals of Europe for the latest 
new wind instrument, rummage through the Orient 
for weird, tinkling things, and ignore the wealth of 
resources in the silent organ behind the orchestra. 
Oe 

Probably somebody saw in the New York papers 
that they are planning to revive Gilbert and Sullivan 
at the Greenwich Village Theater next season. We 
didn’t. Our knowledge was reaped via a Boston 
paper. What sayeth William Wade Hinshaw—the 
only man in recent years who has had the courage 
and taste to give us the works of the two famous 
Englishmen? If they really are to be done at the 
Greenwich one fears that the dear old operas will be 
improved or modernized, which would be a shame. 
There is a tradition for Gilbert and Sullivan that is 
as distinct as the Bayreuth tradition for Wagner. 

ee 

In the recent death of Frank Seymour Hastings, 
the music world lost a type of man all too rare in 
America. His business was banking, but his hobbies 
were two, yachting and music. He liked only the 
best in the latter art (was, indeed, himself a com- 
poser of no mean ability) and gave unsparingly of 
his time and money to whatever especially interested 
him. Genial, affable and courteous, it was a pleasure 
to come in contact with him. He is one who will 
really be missed. 





A monthly musical contemporary carries a column 
called “Do You Know That?” which is marked 
“Compiled by,” with the compiler’s name following. 
Move to insert the words “From the Musica. 
Courter” after the word “Compiled.” 








MOZART IN PARIS 
By Clarence Lucas 


Mozart, the wonder king of all the wonder chil- 
dren ever recorded in the long history of music, 
passed many weeks of his short life among the 
French, in Paris. He spent five months there with 
his father, from November, 1763, to April, 1764. 
He was pleasantly entertained by several men of 
letters and aristocrats, and was painted by the artist 
Carmontelle. In 1766 he again visited the French 
capital, and was received at court, where he repeated 
ly played, though the interest in the wonder child had 
plainly declined. The father tried to revive interest 
in the boy by taking him to the powerfully influen 
tial Voltaire, to whom he went in Ferney armed 
with a letter of introduction from Damilaville of 
Paris. But the aged Voltaire was mortally ill, and 
the lady who had kept him company for years, 
Madame Denis, was also out of health. She had 
been a pupil of Rameau in years gone by, and proba 
bly Mozart’s father hoped that a pupil of Rameau 
would be interested in the genius of his son and use 
her influence over her companion, Voltaire. “How 
can I receive your young clavecin player? We are 
very far from holding festivals,” wrote Voltaire, 
and the father left all hopes of Paris behind him and 
took his son to Germany, 

Mozart’s life in Germany and Austria was not 
without its thorns. His operatic successes were al 
ways tempered by the bickerings and jealous quar- 
rels among the singers on the stage, His father 
finally decided that the boy must make another at- 
tempt to win a position in Paris and not continue 
a servant in the household of the Archbishop in 
Salzburg. 

“Off to Paris with you immediately! Take up 
your position among those who are great—aut Cesar 
aut mhil—from Paris the name of a man of talent 
spreads throughout the world,” said the father. 

Mozart made his third entry into Paris in March, 
1778, accompanied by his mother only, as his father 
could not get released from his duties with the Arch- 
bishop. Mozart found Paris more reluctant than 
ever to hear his music or give him employment. 
Lully had come from Italy and worked his way into 
the favor of the king by playing the violin in the 
kitchen and performing menial tasks. But Louis 
XIV and his court favorites had passed away. Marie 
Antoinette was interested in the success of her old 
music master, Gluck, and Paris was then in the 
midst of the most ridiculous musical war in history. 
The Gluckists and the Puccinists were too busy with 
their squabbles to pay attention to a young man of 
twenty-two, who was too old to be treated as a won- 
der child, and too clever to please his less talented 
and jealous rivals. The little employment he found 
in Paris was very discouraging. He had to write 
a concerto for flute and harp, two instruments which 
had no attractions for him outside of the orchestra. 
He earned a few gold pieces giving harpsichord les- 
sons to young society ladies and once got a symphony 
performed which was warmly praised by every one 
who heard it. But the fact remains that Mozart 
had no success in Paris, not even the success of an 
ordinarily good musician. 

He had rooms in the hostelry called Hotel des 
quatre fils Aymon, whith was situated in rue Gros- 
Chenet, a street now covered with houses. That part 
of Paris is famous today for its Bourse, with its 
millions of golden francs. Few Parisians know that 
it was formerly the scene of Mozart’s poverty—that 
great Mozartean, Schubertian poverty against which 
no high strung man of genius can long prevail. 

Mozart’s mother, alone in a strange land, without 
companions, waiting through the weary days and 
the anxious nights for the musical world of Paris to 
recognize her dear son’s genius, was taken ill. In 
two weeks she was dead and Mozart followed her 
body from the Church of Saint Eustache to the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, where she reposes now in 
an unmarked grave, 

In 1871 the Communists destroyed more than 
238 public and private buildings and vented their 
senseless fury on works of art, books, private prop- 
erty, records, among which were the archives of the 
Church of Saint Eustache. No one knows, or ever 
can know, where Mozart’s mother lies, for the books 
were burned, And no one knows where Mozart re- 
poses among the paupers of a graveyard in Vienna, 
for no record of the spot was ever made, 

Paris‘ now has an important avenue named after 
the composer who was so heedlessly neglected by the 
Paris of a century and a half ago. Paris has a 


Mozart laundry, a Mozart Hall, a Mozart employ- 
ment agency, a Mozart coal office, a Mozart dairy 
and confectionery, a Mozart dye shop. ? 

In the chapel of the Students (des étudiants) in 
the great church of Saint Sulpice on the south side 
of the river, is a little organ on which both Gluck 
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and Mozart are said to have played, And the Hotel 
de Beauvais, 68, rue Francois Miron, claims the dis- 
tinction of having had Mozart as a guest during one 
of his visits to Paris. 

In 1784 the celebrated French dramatist produced 
a play which is still in the repertory of the theaters 
of Paris. In-1786 an Italian librettist made a text 
for. an opera on the Beaumarchais play. This opera 
by da Ponte and Mozart is called Le Nozze di 
Figaro. It reached the Paris stage under the orig- 
inal Beaumarchais title of Le Mariage de Figaro in 
1793 and was an emphatic success. Unfortunately, 
however, the ill fated composer had been dead two 
years and could know nothing of the permanent 
esteem in which his works were to be held by the 
public of Paris. 

Perhaps it would have comforted Mozart could 
he have known that Gounod, the composer of the 
most popular French grand opera ever written, was 
to write a book devoted entirely to the praise of Don 
Juan, or Don Giovanni as the Italians call it. 

Cherubini, who held the same position in the 
musical world that Dr, Samuel Johnson had held 
before him in the literary world of London, produced 
Mozart’s Requiem in Paris for the first time in 1804. 
Yet it was not till 1834, on March 10, that Mozart’s 
Don Juan was first performed at the Grand Opera 
House of Paris. 

The symphonies of Haydn and Beethoven were 
popular in Paris and were played at the concerts of 
the Conservatoire before the symphonies of Mozart 
found their way there. The symphony in E flat was 
played at the fourth concert of the year 1828, the 
first year of the concerts of the Conservatoire, but 
Mozart’s reputation in Paris is founded more solidly 
on his operas than on his instrumental works, 

In the present season of 1924, that is to say, 133 
years after his death, Mozart has had honors heaped 
upon him. Apart from the usual performances at 
the regular opera houses and symphony concerts, the 
Opera of Vienna has given four performances of 
Mozart opera in Paris, and the Mozart Festival in 
the*palatial new opera house, Le Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, through the munificence of Ganna Walska, 
consisted of no less than twelve opera performances 
and concerts, twice as many as Beethoven had under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch a fortnight earlier. 

As a matter of record, the dates of the perform- 
ances are given here: June 5, 12, 19, Don Giovanni ; 
June 7, 14, 21, Cosi Fan Tutti; June 9, 16, 23, Le 
Nozze di Figaro; June 10, 17, concert; June 24, 
Requiem. 

The singers were: Mesdames Alfani, de Gonitch, 
R. Delaunois, Matzenauer, Dolores de Silvera, Ganna 
Walska, Irene Williams, and Messieurs D’Arial, 
Kareny, Ludikar, Meader, Panzera, Quinzi-Tapergi, 
Soukup, Stabile. The solo artists at the concerts 
were Mlle. Laskine, Mme. Casadesus, Kochanski, 
Moyse. The conductor of the orchestra was Wal- 
ther Streram. 

The Mozart Festival was extremely popular and 
the large opera house was always full, several times 
uncomfortably so for those who had to occupy the 
extra seats without backs. 

And thus in the fullness of time Mozart made his 
triumphal entry into Paris long after the departure 
into oblivion of the musical celebrities the Parisians 
delighted to honor in the days of Mozart. 





JUILLIARD PLANS 


Additional information is now at hand regarding 
the new plans of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
and that it will be received with satisfaction by all 
who have the best interests of American music at 
heart cannot be doubted. Briefly stated, this new 
plan looks to the creation of a permanent master 
school, an extension of the master class idea. 

This might be called a Post-Graduate School of 
Music. It will receive pupils by competition from 
any and all teachers and schools of music without 
discrimination, and will then carry these pupils on 
to the completion of their studies. Furthermore— 
and no less important—the plan proposes the employ- 
ment of trained young musicians for a year or more 
after they have completed their studies, so that they 
can be actually launched before the public and begin 
to earn a livelihood before being left entirely to 
their own resources, 

Since its establishment the Foundation has been 
giving support to a great many students of music, 
and has been able to judge from these experimental 
years how effective its methods were. It has been 
discovered that, merely to pay the cost of tuition, 
permitting students to make their own selections of 
teachers, and permitting them, also, to conduct their 
own course of studies, was unsatisfactory for the 
simple reason that students knew neither how to 
select their teachers nor to direct their own studies. 

The new plan means that the student must, first 
of all, be ripe for advanced study. It means, fur- 
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thermore, that he will be placed under the care and 
guidance of a corps of teachers of established repu- 
tation, who will oversee every detail of his work, 
and it means, finally, that after graduation, he will 
be “fathered” until he is firmly established and able 
to stand on his own feet. 

This is a splendid thing not only for the few who 
are fortunate to win a Juilliard Fellowship, but also 
for American music as a whole. It will place a 
higher standard on learning, and will make “gradua- 
tion” mean far more than it (often enough) means 
now. The idea is a good one, and if it is carried 
out with an iron hand, with no compromises, it 
should aid in building up an American musical fra- 
ternity of which we may all be justly proud. 

rane 


JAZZ PRIZE 

The accompanying letters explain themselves, and 
perhaps one should say that this attempt to get a 
better word than jazz for the expression of Ameri- 
can popular music in its present phase of develop- 
ment is laudable. It is rather difficult, however, to 
see what difference the name makes; and it is still 
more difficult to believe that any such effort will 
actually change the name or prevent people from 
talking about jazz, as long as it is jazz, in the future 
just as they have in the past. 

The thing to change is not the name but the music, 
and, in spite of what Mr. Davis has to say on this 
subject, and what others have said, jazz is still jazz. 
A bit better, certainly, than the wild “ad libbing” of 
half a dozen years ago, but a perfectly obvious de- 
velopment from that style. There are, indeed, rather 
more slides, kazoos, notes off pitch, “effects,” than 
there were last year, and though large sums are paid 
for arrangements, the arrangers do their best to 
make their arrangements jazzy, which is what they 
are paid for. 

However, may someone win the hundred dollars— 
and here’s wishing good luck to a lively and vigorous 
contest. 





To THE MusicaL Courter: 

We are enclosing a copy of a letter and a story now in 
the mails, to every important broadcasting station in the 
United States and Canada. They tell the story of our 
endeavor to obtain a more suitable word than “Jazz” to 
typify modern dance music and song. 

If you are agreeable to this idea, may we count upon 
your cooperation? 

Very truly yours, 

DavIs, 
for Meyer Davis’ Music. 

Philadelphia, June 26, 1924. 

Copy of Letter 
Broadcasting Director of 
Radio Station. 
Dear Sir: 

Meyer Davis’ Music, an organization of sixty-two or- 
chestras and over seven hundred musicians, offers a cash 
prize of $100 for a suitable word to take the place of “Jazz.” 
The latter word is undignified. It is a misnomer. It casts 
discredit upon modern dance music. The new word must 
avoid these errors and must be at once both dignified and 
comprehensively descriptive. 

Radio is today the one supreme medium for bringing this 
idea and this contest to the attention of the people. 

We therefore ask that Radio Centers take up the matter 
seriously and announce this contest through their broad- 
casting stations, with the understanding that contestants may 
address their communication to the broadcasting station 
through which they receive the information, on or before 
August 15, 1924; that said communications be forwarded 
to us at Washington and that the broadcasting station which 
receives the winning word will, for us, make the award. 
The award will be made September 1, 1924. 

Radio interests, by cooperating with us in this undertaking, 
will be contributing to a splendid cause, and we feel that 
the resultant benefits will be of musical character. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. Y. Merritt, 
for Meyer Davis’ Music. 
Washington, June 27, 1924, 


THE REASON WHY 


Toti Dal Monte, the young Italian coloratura, is 
coming to America next season under unusual cir- 
cumstances, being engaged by all three of the most 
important companies which perform in the winter 
season here—the Metropolitan, the Chicago, and the 
new organization in San Francisco. There will be 
great curiosity to hear her, especially in view of the 
phenomenal success she has been achieving in Aus- 
tralia. The papers there constantly explode into 
poetic panegyrics. Here’s a sample one from the 
Melbourne Argus: 

To a singer so well equipped as Dal Monte, music which 
tests every attribute and every capacity is as invigorating 
as mountain air to a perfectly healthy man. Every effort 
seems to spur her on to attempt new and more difficult 
tests. But that is the specialty of bel canto singers. Others 
may tire, but the discipline of bel canto keeps the voice 
fresh and vigorous. It is a great thing to be able to arouse 
an audience, as Dal Monte does, with stuff that is little 
more than a sheer test of acrobaticism. Dal Monte does 
so, because she sings it to perfection. 

And all this was called forth by a role of no greater 
importance than that of the Doll in The Tales of 
Hoffmann. One understands now why the Metro- 
politan announces a revival of that opera next season. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Szicetr to PLay ProxorierF Concerto 1n EuropeAN 
CENTERS 

Geneva, June 27.—Joseph Szigeti, who achieved a notable 
success with the new violin concerto of Prokofieff at the 
Prague International Festival, has been engaged to play 
the same concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Bruno Walter, with the Cologne Giirzenich Orchestra 
under Abendroth and will probably also play it at the Leip- 
sic Gewandhaus under Furtwangler. He has also been 
reéngaged for Moscow in the autumn. Few 


New Opera Cuter in HELSINGFoRS 


Helsingfors, Finland, June 30,—Hermann Stange, di- 
rector of the Opera in Neustrelitz, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed successor to Franz Mikorey, chief conductor of the 
Finnish National Opera, who goes to Brunswick as general 
Musical director. K, 

Szenpret Resicns Lerpsic 

Leipsic, June 25.—Alfred Szendrei, who conducted opera 
at the Century Theater in New York some years ago, has 
resigned his post at the Leipsic Opera, now under the artistic 
direction of Gustav Brecher, and accepted a position with 
the Radio Company here. His successor at the Opera is 
Oskar Braun, hitherto conductor of the Municipal The- 
ater at Halle, whose revival of old Italian opera aroused 
some attention in operatic circles in Germany. A. 


LeHAR WRITING GARIBALDI OPERETTA 


Vienna, June 19. After the completion of his operetta, 
Paganini, Franz Lehar is now at work on a comic opera 
in which Garibaldi, the Italian national hero, is the central 
figure. Both works will have their premieres at Vienna 
next season, P. 

Graz Has Bic Music Festivav 

Graz (Austria), June 18—This city has just had a big 
music festival comprising a concert of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonics under Franz Schalk, with Brueckner’s seventh 
symphony; concerts of the Graz Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Clemens Krauss (whose career started in this city) 
and Heinz Berthold, conductor of the Graz Opera, who 
directed Strauss’ Alpine Symphony and Beethoven's Ninth, 
respectively; and Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier and Kienzl’s 
Der Evangelimann at the opera house, the latter under the 
baton of the composer, who is a native son and citizen of 
Graz, R. P. 

Supré AND GRUENFELD MEMORIAL TABLETS UNVEILED 

Vienna, June 18.—A memorial tablet to Franz von Suppé, 
composer of Poet and Peasant and many other immensely 
popular comic operas, was unveiled on the house in which 
he died, in the presence of his aged widow. Also a memo- 
rial tablet was dedicated to Alfred Griinfeld on the house 
where the famous pianist resided for twenty-two summers 
in succession, and another one will shortly be unveiled 
on the house at Baden, a summer resort near Vienna, 
where Gruenfeld spent a portion of the summer months 
for forty consecutive years. PB. 


Post 





Bruno WaAtter’s DAUGHTER AN OPERATIC SINGER 

Vienna, June 22.—Lotte Walter, oldest daughter of Bruno 
Walter, the conduc tor, has just accepted an engagement as 
first lyric soprano of the State Opera at Hannover. Miss 
Walter is a graduate of the Vienna State Academy of 

Music. P.B 

SALzpurG FestivaL ConFrriNnep To I. S. C. M. Concerts 
Vienna, June 23.—It is now definitely decided that there 
will be no performances by the Salzburger Festspielhaus- 
gemeinde at Salzburg this summer. It had been intended 
to give operas and symphonies under Strauss and Schalk, 
and dramatic productions staged by Reinhardt. The can- 
cellation is due to various quarrels between the Vienna and 
Salzburg groups of the society, and to difficulties created 
by the community of Salzburg. The Chamber Music Fes- 
tival of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
is, of course, not affected by the cancellation, but will take 
place at Salzburg, as scheduled, between August 5 and 9. 

P. B. 


ScunFevoict ‘to Direct BreerHoven Cycie 
Berlin, June 29.—Georg Schneevoigt, who will conduct 
a regular subscription series of symphony concerts here 
next season, has included among his schedule a Beethoven 
Cycle comprising all the nine symphonies, L. 
WEINGARTNER TO ConpuCT More Opera IN BERLIN 
Berlin, June 26,—Felix Weingartner, who has been a 
guest at the Deutsches Opernhaus this summer, has been 
reéngaged for a number of performances in the autumn 
of 1924 and the spring of 1925 at the same house. L. 
ScaLa ENSEMBLE To “Guest” IN GERMANY 
Berlin, June 28—After the projected “stagione” of 
Italian opera at the Deutsches Opernhaus and the Volksoper 
this summer have both had to be abandoned, announcement 
is now made that an ensemble from the Milan Scala has 
been engaged to play at the Kroll Theater, which is the 
second house of the Berlin Staatsoper. The performances 
will begin about the first of October and among the par- 
ticipants are Galeffi, Stracciari, Franci, Pertile and Ada 
Sari (coloratura). in 
Boy oF SixTEEN Wins Hicuest ConservATOIRE AWARD 
Paris, June 28.—The Violin Concours of the Paris Con- 
servatoire has just taken place, and the highest award, “pre- 
mier nommé,” went to a boy of sixteen named Charny. Six- 
teen others received important prizes, there being forty-seven 
contestants in all. The jury consisted of Henri Rabaud, 
Jacaues Thibaud, Joseph Szigeti, Marsick, and Gaubert, the 
conductor of the Société des Concerts. RP. 
New Orricrav For BrittsH NATIONAL OpeRA COMPANY 
London, June 24.—Dr. Malcolm Sargent, conductor of the 
Leicester Philharmonic Society, has just been appointed to 
the post of coach, director of stage music and conductor to 
the British National Opera Company in place of Leslie 
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Heward, who sails for South Africa this week to take up 
the post of musical director of the Cape Town Symphony 
Orchestra. G. C. 
British Opera ComMPANy CHANGES HANDs 

London, June 24.—The O’Mara Opera Company (one of 
the principal British touring companies) has been bought 
by Cynlais Gibbs, a tenor, who will tour with the company 
himself. G. C. 

Deraits or Great Enctish Cora Festiva 

London, June 24.—Arrangements’ have now been com- 
pleted for the 204th meeting of the Three Choirs Festival 
to take place this year at Hereford from September 7 to 12 
under the direction of Dr. Percy Hull, organist to the ca- 
thedral. The programs will include The Tower, a new work 
by E. L. Bainton; Elgar’s Gerontius and The Kingdom; the 
B minor Mass and the ever-popular Elijah and Messiah, 
while at the secular concert in the Shire Hall new works b 
Sir Ivor Atkins, W. H. Reed, Dr. Brewer and Brent Smith 
will be given. The soloists engaged include Dora Labbette, 
Dorothy Silk, Olga Haley, Agnes Nicholls, John Coates, 
Norman Allin, Herbert Heyner, and Robert Radford. 

G. 
Wantep: A CHAMBER CONCERTO 

London, June 28.—A prize competition has been opened by 
the publishing firm of B. Schott’s Séhne, of Mayence and 
London, for a concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestra, comprising about four or five wood- 
winds, two brass instruments, strings and percussion (or 
similar combination). All nationalities may compete and 
the prizes are 3,000 Goldmarks (about $750.) for the first, 
1,500 Goldmarks for the second and third. Scores submitted 
must be unpublished, and must be signed with a motto or 
pseudonym only. The competition closes on December 1, 
and the judges include Paul Hindemith, E. W. Korngold, 
and Dr. Strecker, the director of the firm. S 





I SEE THAT— 





Queena Mario was offered a thousand dollars a week to 
take the leading role in Guy Bolton’s new comedy, 
Wages for Wives. 

Platon Brounoff passed away last Saturday. 

Germany was wildly enthusiastic over Gigli. 

The Eastman School of Music has a new ballet studio. 

May Stone, the well known soprano, is teaching in West 
Haven, Conn., this summer. 

M. H. Whitney, musician and poet, passed away last week. 

Mayor Hylan and Chamberlain Berolzheimer have accept- 
ed honorary membership of the State Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Mischa Levitzki’s new Valse de Concert is to be published 

by Schirmer in the fall. 

Maier-Pattison combination has been booked for 
forty appearances next season in three months, 

Clara Novello Davies has written a book on singing which 
will be published in the fall. 

The Opera-Players, Inc., made a 
Bridgeport, Conn., on June 16. 

Elvira de Hidalgo will sing with both the Metropolitan and 
Chicago operas next season. 

Pavlowa is adding to her repertory five or six new ballets 
as well as several new divertissements. 

Nancy Armstrong, piano pedagogue, specializes in the de 
velopment of children from four to seven years old. 

The Flonzaley Quartet has made two new records for the 
Victor. 

Grace E. Denton was the only woman in the seventy-eight 
portraits of leaders in Toledo’s business life published 
in the Toledo News-Bee. 


The 


successful debut in 


29 


Netta Craig, soprano, also is a portrait and genre painter. 

Three Witmark publications were heard recently in South 
Africa. 

The new plans of the Juilliard Musica! Foundation look to 
the creation of a permanent master school, an exten- 
sion of the master class idea. 

Ernest Davis will sail for England on the Zeeland on 
July 31. 

The Denishawn Dancers have only a few open dates on 
their route card from October 20 to March 1. 

Leos Janacek will be present at the premiére of his opera, 
Jenufa, at the Metropolitan next season. 

A Wagner program was given at the Oscar Saenger Sum- 
mer School on July 4 

A memorial tablet to Franz von 
cently in Vienna. 

B. Schott’s Séhne, of Mayence and London, 
a prize competition for a concerto, 
Giannini’s engagements for next season include eleven re 

engagements from last season. 

Mascagni will conduct some of his operas in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan during August and September. 

Mary Garden highly praises the DeReszke Singers, 

Clark Powers has offered to the Boston Conservatory of 
Music a specially made violin as a prize. 

Jeanne Devries Dereims passed away in Paris on July 8. 

The New York Chamber Music Society is now under the 
management of The Concert Guild, 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Gennaro Mario Curci on 
July 11. 

Boris Levenson has been elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
Nikolai Orloff, the Russian pianist, will come to the 
United States under the management of the Wolfsohn 

Bureau. 

Hungary has conferred the title of Oberregierungsrat upon 

Ernst von Dohnanyi 


Suppé was unveiled re 


is conducting 


Frantz Proschowsky gave eighty-five lessons and six lec- 
tures a week at the MacPhail School of Music. 

A Maria Carreras Musical Club has been formed in St. 
Louis. 


John Charles Thomas and his bride are on their honey 
moon touring Europe. 

Antoinette Halstead will assist 
in October. 

Rhys Morgan has been engaged for appearances with the 
English Grand Opera Company. 

Edwin N. C. Barnes is holding classes 
Utah Summer School. 

Frieda Hempel has gone to Carlsbad for three weeks. 

Edith De Lys scored a triumph in Cincinnati in Butterfly 
and Bohéme. 

It is reported that the 


Gigli on his concert tour 


at the University of 


Duncan Dancers—Anna, Lisa and 


Margo—have separated. 
Levitzki believes that a great mentality is the prime essen- 
tial of a great pianist. G. N, 











JOY for the 
KIDDIES 


A REAL HOME 


OT a camp but a beautiful 

country home in which a 
limited number of younger chil- 
dren are given the advantage of 
a governess, the best of care 
and careful home training. Love 
of children with knowledge of 
how to care for them. Register 
now for summer. 


Secretary, Box 319 “ 
“STONEHENGE,” BREWSTER,N.Y. 2 
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Mezzo Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be- 
hind them. See, “The Practical Psy- 
chology of Voice,” pub. G, Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal Method, 


HENRI ZAY 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number cf years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Course 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 

Ail communications should be eddresseé 
Iaformation Bureaa, Musicat Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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To serve it up, with a reduced orchestra, with vistas of 
Brixton through the windows of Hans Sachs’ Schusterstube, 
with long, important stretches (such as Hans Sachs’ perora- 
tion) ruthlessly cut out, is worse than the English opera- 
goer deserves, 

A Fine Pevrfas ann 

It is a different story when one comes to tell about 
Pelléas and Mélisande, Perhaps Edwin Evans’ translation 
is not an ideal one, but it avoids the usual absurdities of 
language and many of the inevitable banalities of trans- 
lated poetry. And then the semi-mythical atmosphere of 
the drama, the dreamy symbolism of the music somehow 
is super-national, and goes anywhere. The performance, 
both musically and scenically, at His Majesty’s is excellent. 
Maggie Teyte’ s Mélisande is of course authentic and con- 
vincing in its childlike innocence, its frail, elusive beauty. 
Robert Parker makes a touching Golaud, though his sing- 
ing is far better than his acting; Walter Hyde and Norman 
Allin a beautifully sonorous Pelléas and Arkel respectively. 
The staging, simple and often merely “indicative,” had all 
the mystery and pictorial effect that was necessary as a 
background for Debussy’s music, interpreted with evident 
sympathy and understanding by Eugene Goossens. Would 
that he had a few more strings and better wood winds! 

Mackenzie's Eve or St. Joun 

The same pictorial charm enhanced the first London per- 
formance of The Eve of St. John, by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, with a multi-colored fairy forest by O. P. 
Bernard, the technical director of the company. This one- 
act opera, first brought out in Liverpool a little while ago, 
is a nice idea poorly carried out. Dan Poacher and Tim 
Tinker get lost in the Wood on St. John’s eve, meet, make 
friends and dream of a dryad and a naiad, who woo them 
and make them forget their prosy sweetheart and wife. 
Fairies surround them and dance entrancingly (really!) and 
finally they wake up to find everything as it was. 

The librettist, Eleanor Farjeon, has made rather a board- 
ing school affair of it; and Sir Alexander, after beginning 
with quite a W agnerian overture, goes on in a forthright 
English ditty style. One felt that the late Lionel Monck- 
ton would have handled the matter better, even if he would 
have labeled it musical comedy. Sir Alexander, who was 
present, of course, had a succés d’estime. . 

Things were considerably livened up by what followed, 
however, namely Gustav Holst’s The Perfect Fool, which 
is no longer new and has been reviewed for the MUSICAL 
Courier before. This is an operatic parody in which a mix- 
ture of styles is permissible, and even amusing, as for 
instance when the Traveler (one of the wooers of the 
Princess) appears, in a costume like the Wanderer in Sieg- 
fried, accompanied by Wotanesque brass. The sing-song 
music of the Magician, the blusterer who is going to marry 
the Princess by virtue of a potion (which the Fool’s mother 
successfully absconds for the Fool) is also an amusing 
musical stunt, and there are charming bits of vocal poly- 
phony in the trio of maidens and the choruses. Indeed, 
The Perfect Fool just misses being a very fine and original 
work by being a little too obvious and trivial in places, 
and too eclectic, though evidently intentionally so. 

Here again, the stage production merits the highest praise. 
All that goes on on the stage itselfi—the dances, the effects 
of magic, the scenery, the play of colors and light—are on 
a distinctly high niveau. The orchestra playing under Julius 
Harrison, however, hardly did justice to the deft scoring of 
Holst, though one hesitates to blame the conductor for this. 
Holst makes rather clever occasional use of the speaking 
voice, with good humorous effect. He is his own librettist 
and gives a good example of mild English satire. 

Taree Musica MUSKETEERS. 

Dumas’ Three Musketeers, made into a “romantic opera” 
of five acts duration, by Isidore de Lara, was the final offer- 
ing of the Carl Rosa season at the New Scala Theater. 
The audience seemed to enjoy it hugely, though it was im- 
possible to wait and see what happened at the end. De Lara 
still writes in the “period” of Gounod and Thomas, but 
cannot refrain from a little Wagner on the one hand and 
bits of the bluff English ballad style on the other. His 
workmanship, however, is above reproach and shows the 
routined hand at every turn. Had he treated the piece as a 
frankly comic opera, and speeded it up, it might really go. 


MELISANDE 


Viapimir SHavitcH Conpucts THE Lonnon SymMPuony, 

The only orchestral concert of consequence in recent 
weeks has been that of Vladimir Shavitch with the London 
Symphony Orchestra—or such remnants of it as were not 
engaged at the Opera. He gave an excellent account of 
himself especially in Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony and 
Dukas’ Apprenti Sorcier. Moreover, he supplied an impec- 
cable accompaniment to Josef Hofmann, the soloist of the 
evening, in a finely chiseled performance of the Beethoven 
G major concerto, and that—as we found out afterwards— 
without any rehearsal, by reason of an inadvertence. Sha- 
vitch has certainly grown in artistic stature since I last heard 
him in Berlin, and Syracuse may congratulate itself on its 
new conductor. 

“Tue Laptes—Gon Bess ’em.” 

Besides Hofmann we have heard, of course, a great num- 
ber of pianists lately, but the most important among them 
have been women. Katharine Goodson. whose recital I was 
snitenale unable to hear, is too well known in America 
to require comment here. She played Schubert, Schumann 
and Chopin to a large and, as I hear, enthusiastic audience. 
Ethel Leginska fascinated a Queens Hall audience with a 
Chopin-Liszt program, which is decidedly her forte. She 
intends to startle us by appearing as a conductor a little 
later on. 

Yolanda Méré, who hasn’t been heard here for many 
years, gave a series of three recitals in Steinway Hall, and 
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simply took people off their feet with her astonishing 
pianistic qualities. Méré is without doubt one of the great- 
est specific piano talents among her sex; few have her 
power, her finger control, and her dash. She runs the 
danger, by virtue of these very, qualities, of choosing music 
that displays them without regard to its intrinsic value. Yet 
she can give Schumann’s Davidsbiindler dances all the ro- 
mance and poetry they demand. 


Tertis, Hess, KRreisver. 


Another woman pianist, Myra Hess, has contributed to 
the musical interest of the season by joining Lionel Tertis 
in three sonata recitals, with compositions ranging from 
Martini to Bax. Bax’s was, I think, the only genuine viola 
sonata, and the questionable experiment of adapting violin 
sonatas for the larger instrument can perhaps only be 
justified by such superlative playing as that of Mr, Tertis, 
who evidently does not believe in letting a limited literature 
stand in his way. Miss Hess played with her usual fine taste 
and command, 

Tertis was also the co-hero with Kreisler at the Albert 
Hall, where eight thousand people tendered them a tre- 
mendous ovation after a memorable performance of the 
Mozart E flat major double concerto. It was one of the 
most magnificent performances within the memory of mu- 
sicians, and a glorious finish to Lionel Powell’s Sunday 
concerts. Kreisler also played a Handel sonata, and roused 
thunderous enthusiasm with the Pugnani- Kreisler piece 
and the usual confections at the end. The heroine of the 
previous Sunday in Albert Hall was Claire Dux, who re- 
turned to London for the first time since her pre-war 
triumphs here, and from all accounts she had her accus- 
tomed success. Clara Butt, the Albert Hall star par ex- 
cellence, definitely closed the season last night with Florence 
Austral and several satellites. 

Dusor1inA GIANNINI'S TRIUMPH 

Albert Hall is the accredited home of musical sensations, 
but the other day we had an Albert Hall sensation at the 
Queen’s. Dusolina Giannini made her London debut there 
and to say that she took the place by storm is to put it 





DUSOLINA GIANNINI AND DANIEL MAYER 

Collington Manor, Bewhill, on 
Miss Giannini made an instan- 
London season. 


al the latter's summer home, 
the south coast of England, 
taneous hit which was a sensation of the 


mildly, Unknown as she was, her audience was the usual 
dot-and-dash variety, but they managed to make the noise 
of a full house, which is what she will have at her next 
appearance, without a doubt. Her luscious, big soprano, 
evenly responsive throughout its great range, her extraor- 
dinary facility of delivery, due no doubt to Mme. Sem- 
brich’s training, and her youthful charm instantly capti- 
vated every critic there, including yours truly. There is no 
doubt, however, that her talent points to the stage, and the 
best number of her program was quite naturally the Pace, 
Pace, from La Forza del Destino. 

Another singer hailing from America, Richard Hale, 
introduced himself most favorably to England in a recital 
of well chosen songs. Intelligence and good taste, com- 
bined with a naturally resonant voice, predestine him for 
lieder singing, and he will no doubt achieve his reputation 
in that field. I also heard for the first time Mme. Croiza, 
a French song recitalist, who has been arousing attention 
here this season. The excellent choice of French songs 
on her program attracted me and I was not disappointed. 
This singer has not only a beautiful voice, but also an 
irresistible charm which she exercises with dignity and 
irreproachable taste. I should like to mention particularly 
a lovely song of Roussel, Ciel Aer et Vens, with flute 
obligato (no piano), played by M. Louis Fleury, which 
is one of the best bits of this composer that I have heard, 
and three Popular Greek Melodies set by Ravel, also a 
high-water mark of quality, though there were many other 
fine things on the program. 

Her English counterpart, Anne Thursfield, also offered 
some unusual things at her last recital, notably a group of 
songs accompanied by harp and strings, by Gerrard Wil- 
liams. Cyril Scott and Philip Sainton. 

Still another singer to be mentioned, for her vocal qual- 
ities rather than her choice of music (which IT consider 
unworthy of her), is Marguerite d’Alvarez, who sang to 
an admiring audience on a hot Saturday afternoon. I be- 
lieve the audience would admire her just as much if she 
picked good music exclusively, for she is a singer of ex- 
traordinary gifts. 

César SAERCHINGER. 
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Miura Sings at Convention 


bast met West july 8 in colorful fashion when Tamaki 
Muura, the celeprated Japanese prima donna ot the San 
Caro Grand Upera Company, accepted an invitation to 
open the thirteenth day's session ot the Democratic Na- 
uonal Convention by singing Ihe Star Spangled banner. 

Atured in one of her gorgeous Madame Butterfly 
kimonos, thoroughly Orientai trom the ebony decorations 
in her hair to tne sandals on her teet, the “Singing Flower 
ol japan” was presented immediately after the prayer and 
adopuon of resolutions expressing sympathy tor President 
Catvin Coolidge and his family in tneir bereavement. 

Mme. Miura needed no introduction, for her long stellar 
identincation with the Boston Opera Company, the Chi- 
cago Upera and more recently with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, made her a familiar figure to hosts of 
the delegates. Women participants in particular craned 
their necks to study the mingling of rich colors in the 
sartorial splendor that characterized the Oriental songbird. 

“Lom” Taggart of Indiana greeted Mme. Miura with the 
famous Taggart smile upon her arrival at Madison Square 
Garden and subsequently posed with her for a battery of 
photographers. Later, a number of Southern delegates 
tendered the Japanese singer an informal and impromptu 
reception, for she is a great favorite in that section and 
is scheduled within a month to appear as the particular 
bright and shinning star of a municipal season of grand 
opera at Asheville, N. C., that will replace the most am- 
bitious and best pda Ee music festival of that section, 
which Asheville, as the summer playground of the South, 
has developed into a tradition. Asheville and its environs 
had been hastily notified by telegraph to tune in with radio 
sets and responded early in the afternoon with a telegram 
of congratulations from its Chamber of Commerce, which 
had enjoyed the rendition of the national air. 

Mme. Miura’s appearance was responsive to the follow- 
ing invitation: 

Democratic National Committee 
Permanent Headquarters 


710 Bond Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Tamaki Miura, July 7, 1924. 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 

New York City. 

My dear Madame: 

It has been called to my attention that you are in the vicinity 
of this city, and we would feel complimented, if convenient with 
your plans, to have you sing The Star Spangled Banner at one 
of the opening sessions of our Democratic National Convention. 
It has been suggested that, should you honor us with your 


presence, if you would wear the native costume of your country, 
it would be strikingly effective. 

We hope to have the pleasure of your 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) Epwin A. 

Assistant to the 


acceptance, 


HALsey, 
Chairman, 

Before Mme, Miura opened her mouth in song, the issue 
of propriety was raised, doubtless with reference to the 
exclusion issue which recently created something approach- 
ing a crisis both in Japan and this country. The challenge 
is said to have come from a member of the delegation from 
California, where the “hands across the sea” spirit is not 
particularly popular as relates to the “Land of the Rising 
Sun.” It was quickly hushed, however, by the report that 
the charming Oriental singer ‘has applied for naturalization 
papers, and thus another “issue” escaped being injected 
into the Democratic verbal free-for-all. 


Spanish Ballet for Pavlowa 


Anna Pavlowa has finished a successful season in Paris 
and has gone to Spain to engage Spanish dancers for a 
Spanish ballet called Don Quixote. Sol Hurok, Mme. 
Pavlowa’s manager, is with her arranging the new reper- 
tory for next autumn, when she will make a short tour of 
this country, afterward embarking for Australia from San 
Francisco. She will add to her repertory five or six new 
ballets never before presented in America, as well as sev- 
eral new divertissements. 

Don Quixote is a larger work than Mme, Pavlowa has 
presented here in years, comprising a prologue and two 
acts. It will be staged by Laurent Novikoff, her dancing 
partner, who appeared in this ballet in the Imperial Theater 
in Moscow early in his career. The scenery is being paint- 
ed by Korovin, a noted Russian scenic artist, who. provided 
stage settings for about fifty per cent. of ‘all the operas 
presented in the Imperial Opera in Petrograd and Moscow 
in the past thirty years. 

The music is by Ludwig Minkus, violinist, composer, 
conductor, who conducted the Yussupovy Orchestra in Pe- 
trograd from 1853 to 1855 and was solo violinist and music 
inspector of the Imperial Theater from 1861 to 1872, when 
he became ballet composer to that institution. He com- 
posed seven ballets, one in collaboration with Delibes, and 
many shorter dance pieces, some of which have appeared in 
Mme. Pavlowa’s former programs of divertissements. 


Mme. Lowe in Paris for the Summer 


Caroline H. Lowe, well known New York vocal teacher, 
after a busy and successful season, sailed on July 5 for 
Europe. Mme. Lowe, naturally very active, finds a rest in 
change of activities, so after her ocean voyage she will 
renew her acquaintance with parts of Europe and then she 
plans to stop in Paris for awhile to study with the eminent 
French vocalist, Edmond Clemont. 

Mme. Lowe has had a very large class this season and 
her pupils have shown an unusual interest and progress 
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in their. work. A unique feature. has deen the: series of 
class evenings, in which the work -of  the- students was 
criticized in a friendly way, the various. members thus 
benefitting from others’ criticisms as well as their own. 
A number of. her pupils have appeared successfully dur- 
ing the past season in concerts at Aeolian Hall, ‘own Hall, 
Wurlitzer Auditorium and other places, as well as at 
studio and other. recitals. . Some. have secured positions 
with theatrical productions, and so on. 

Her last pupils’ recital of the season, at the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium, in June, was a decided success. The splendid 
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control of voices and the finish of style were particularly 
commented upon. They sang as more mature artists. 
Several vocal teachers who were present complimented 


Mme. Lowe on the beautiful singing and the excellent 
training evidenced. 

Mme. Lowe returns to New York carly in September 
to take up her work again, many stt idents having already 


registered. Besides the continuation of the class evenings, 


she has planned some other lines of work which should 
prove interesting and helpful. 
Katharine Rice Mawes to Tacoma 
Katharine Rice, the manager, has moved her offices 


from Seattle to Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK HONOR GUEST 
OF CHEYENNE AMERICAN LEGION 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 10.—Ernestine Schumann-Heink 

was in Cheyenne for a period of eight hours on July 5. 

The distinguished visitor and war mother arrived early in 

the morning, coming from Douglas, Wyo., where she was 

the guest of the American Legion the previous day. She 
was the honor guest of American Legion Post No, 6, ot 
which L. R. Probst is the commander, and while here re- 

ceived signal honors. By special order of Gen. John M 

Jenkins, commanding officer of Fort Russell, the Thirteenth 

Regiment, United States Cavalry, paraded and was reviewed 

by the well known singer. The review was followed with 

a musical drill by the cavalry and an informal reception in 

a tent on the parade ground, 


A drive over the city afterwards was concluded with a 
breakfast at Hotel Plains. Seventy-five guests were pres 
ent, including members of the American Legion and Amer 


ican Legion Auxiliary, prominent local musicians and public 


officials. Mme, Schumann-Heink led in the singing of 

America, the only music of the occasion. Among the citi 

zens present to do her honor were Mrs, W. B. Ross, wife of 

Governor Ross; Secretary of State F. E. Lucas, Acting 

Governor and Mrs. Lucas, and Mayor and Mrs. Allison 

Nores 

Mrs. Maurice W. Collins has returned to Cheyenne after 
an absence of several months in Denver and Los Angeles 
W.L. L 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 
ALLIG E. BARGUS. 1006 College Ave.. 
Worth, Texas. Summer Class 
ja Bf. 22, Estes Park, 
Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Colorado 


160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 


ning School 





DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MAS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


MRS. ZELLA &. ANOREWS, Leonard OEATHOS 8. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 


MARY €. BRECKISEN, 3654 Irving 

Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normai class, Ave., Waco, Texas. MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 

July, 4 \. a Mae oA mates = Cares, vexae 
MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- asses: allae—July; Denver, Colo. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, phis, Tenn. For information address —August. 


5839 Palo Pinto St., 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, 
of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., July 21. 

INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Normal 
classes held in Chicago in July. For 
further information address 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, til. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 625 
Orchestra Bid Chicago; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July; Ch cago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 


1825 Gorman North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


Dallas, Texas. VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MRS. &. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Helena 
S8t., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dun- 
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Baltimore, Md.—(Sce letter on another page.) 





Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—-(Sce letter on another page.) 


Council Bluffs Chor 
al Club, under the leadership of Ben Stanley, gave its 
third concert of the season on May 27 at the First Meth- 
odist Church, The program was well chosen and splendidly 
interpreted, including among the choral numbers composi- 
tions by Tschaikowsky, Gounod, Burleigh, Fanning and 
Woodward. The assisting artists were Margaret Graham 
violinist; Flor- 


June 23,—The 


Council Bluffs, Ia., 


Ames, soprano; Mabel Woodworth Jensen, 
ence Senior Duerr, pianist, and O. A, Bump, accompanist. 
Mabel Woodworth Jensen, formerly a member of the fac- 


American Conservatory of Chicago, received an 
enthusiastic response after her brilliant rendition of the 
introduction and tarantelle by Sarasate 

On June 3 the second symphony by Mahler was presented 
Broadway Theater, under the direction of Mrs, Rob 
Werndorff. The orchestral parts, arranged for 
two pianos, were played by Mrs, Dunn and Mrs. Wern 
dorff, with Eloise West MeNichols assisting. The ghoral 
movement was sung by a chorus of thirty-five voices, Ralph 
Mason Hix at the organ 

The new organ at the First saptist Church was dedi 
cated on June 10 by Hugo Goodwin, of St. Paul, who was 
heard in a program of well selected organ numbers. Mr 
Goodwin proved himself a concert organist of high order. 


ulty at the 


at the 
ert Kar! 


A joint concert was given on June 12 by the Abraham 
Lincoln High School Band, directed by Lee Lockhart, and 
the Council Bluffs Choralists, led by Ben Stanley 


Albert F. Beck presented Ruth Bernstein, age thirteen 
years, in an individual piano recital on June 9 at Woodman 
Hall. Evelyn Allen Rapp, a violin student under Mabel 
Woodworth Jensen, assisted on the program. On June 
13, Cleo Faye and Dorothy Wollert were presented by Mr, 
Beck in a joint piano recital at Laustrup Music Hall 


A. F. B. 

Greensboro, N. C., June 15.—An important event, 
musically, was the fifth annual high school music contest 
held May 1 and 2. The North Carolina College and the 
Grand Theater were the scenes of the contest, and 600 en- 
thusiastic members of the younger generation, from all over 
the State, participated, The outcome of this convention 
was far beyond the expectations of those in charge and 
spoke volumes for the advancement of music in the State. 


rhe results are largely due to Alice Bivins, national chair- 
mag of high school music for the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and to Dr. Wade R. Brown, dean of music at the 
North Carolina College, who was in charge of the contest. 
There were contests in piano violin solo and vocal 
solos, for all voices; quartets for male and female and 
mixed voices; girls’ glee clubs, boys’ glee clubs and mixed. 
A demonstration of the Duo-Art piano; an address by 
Franklin G. Dunham, of New York, and a recital by John 
Powell, the Virginia pianist, were given. Among the towns 
represented were Winston-Salem, Raleigh, Roanoke Rapids, 
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Rockingham, Reickville, Statesville, 
High Point, Burlington, Gastonia, Hickory, Rocky Mount, 
China Grove, Weldon and Warrenton. 

The high school orchestra, under the direction of George 
F, McKay, gave a special program recently for the Rotari- 
ans at their banquet in the new cafe, atop the Jefferson 
Standards’ new seventeen story building. They were warmly 
received and Mr, McKay highly praised for the good work 
he is doing. 

The Animato Club, composed of the piano students of 


Kingston, 


Agnes Martin, were heard in recital on the evening of May 


20. Miss Martin has a large class and is also president of 
the Euterpe Club. 

The last meeting of the Euterpe Club for the season was 
held May 19 in the form of a “pop” concert. The ballroom 
of the O'Henry Hotel was arranged with tables at which the 
guests sat, and during intermission light refreshments were 
served, Edna Wittikin was manager of the affair, and Mrs. 
J. Norman Wills and Myra Albright had charge of the 
musical program. Some of those appearing were Mrs. 
Henry Ware, contralto; Alice Bivins, soprano; Jack Bax- 
ter, violinist; Pearl Seiler, pianist, and an ensemble of vio- 
lins from the studio of Mrs. Jess Alderman—the personnel 
of which was Charlotte Van Koppan, Virginia Jackson, 
Virginia Tucker and Allen Boren, 

Florence Hale Winstead, soprano, appeared in her gradu- 
ating recital, on May 13, at the North Carolina College. An 
interesting program demonstrated her ability as a singer 
and reflected credit on her teacher, oe A. Bates, 

Nell Folger, pianist and pupil of Wade Brown, gave 
her graduating recital at North Carolina Chics before an 
interested audience. She played a discriminating program 
in an artistic and finished manner. 

Kathrine Johnson, contralto, a popular member of the 
First Presbyterian Church Choir for many years, ee re- 
cently married to Benjamin W. Parham, of Oxford, N. C. 
Miss Johnson's voice has been much admired in Greensboro 
and wherever she has appeared. It is with regret that she 
will not reside in this city, where she has played such an 
active part in the musical and social life, 

The Euterpe Club entertained the N. C. Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, in session here April 19, with 
a reception and musical program at the Odell Country Club 
on that date. Delegates from throughout the State were 
present. A special feature of the convention was the organ 
recital by Palmer Christian, on the newly installed organ at 
Odell Memorial Building, Greensboro College, the follow- 
ing evening. 

Pupils of Charles Troxell, teacher of voice, gave a re- 
cital May 8 in Odell Memorial Building. Mr. Troxell has 
a large class and the program was well received by an 
appreciative audience. A popular feature was a scene in 
costume from Martha, in which Mr. Troxell, tenor, par- 
ticipated. 

Pupils of James Westley White, 
heard on the evening of May 21 in 
ford College. Mr. White has some fine talent among his 
students who were heard to advantage at this time. Two 
graduate pupils of the vocal department were presented on 
the evening of May 24. They were Louise Helen Frazier, 
soprano, and John Gurney Frazier, Jr., accompanied by 
their sister, Gracette Frazier, pianist. Louise Frazier has 
a voice of fine quality and range and the gift of imagination 
with which she is able to project a mood in a remarkable 
way for a young singer. Her brother has a pleasing tenor, 
used with discretion, and a dramatic gift. In their duet 
numbers there was a beautiful blending of voice. All three 
Fraziers are students of Mr. White. 

J. Foster Barnes, local baritone, who enjoys a fine repu- 


teacher of voice, were 
Memorial Hall, Guil- 
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tation as an oratorio and choral singer, was engaged by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company to make a set of 
six recordings of well known hymns, after a tryout with 
them in Trenton, N. J. Mr. Barnes recently has made 
appearances at W ashington, at the University in Virginia, 
and in Gainesville, Ga. He is chairman of the church music 
department for the State Federation of Music Clubs in 
North Carolina. 

Beatrice Lynn Byrd, of the piano department of Guilford 
College, has been granted a leave of absence for a year, 
which she will spend in study in New York. 

The Glee Club of Guilford College has had an unusually 
successful season this year with its extended tour. At the 
State contest held in ‘Trinity College in Durham, on May 
1, it carried off the cup for the best feature number given 
and second mention for the best quartet. 

Dean H. A. Shirley, of Salem College, Winston-Salem 
gave a program of organ numbers on the newly installed 
organ in Odell Memorial Hall, Greensboro College, during 
Music Week. 

On May 4 the sacred cantata, Redemption Song, by Maun- 
der, was sung at First Moravian Church here, under the 
direction of J. L. Capp. Mrs. S. J. Mook, soprano; Mrs. 
Charles Dalton, pianist, and L. B. Brickenstein, basso, were 
special artists for the occasion. 

An operetta, The Dreams of O’Henry, arranged and 
composed by students of the junior high school, was given 
a striking representation the evening of May 10 at the 
Grand Theater. 

James Westley White, teacher of singing, who maintains 
studios in Winston-Salem and Greensboro and is director 
of vocal music of Guilford College, presented advanced 
pupils from all three studios in recitals here—in Winston- 
Salem on June 7 and 14 at St. Paul’s Parish Hall, and at 
Sedgefield Manor, the Cobb estate near Greensboro. Mr. 
White enjoys an excellent reputation as a singer and in- 
structor and has some fine voices under his care. He has 
closed his work here for the season and will spend the 
summer months in New England. J. W. W. 


Greensburg, Pa., June 23.—A musical event of im- 
portance to local music lovers was the concert given on 
May 9 in the High School Auditorium by the Greensburg 
High School Orchestra, Carl G. Gardner conductor, and 
Mildred Alvine Gardner, pianist. Miss Gardner is an artist 
of ability and, while a native of Greensburg, is now located 
in New York, where she is engaged in club work, The or- 
chestra is a leading. factor in the town's musical develop- 
ment and much praise is accorded Mr. Gardner, musician, 
artist and teacher, to whom the success of this event is due. 
The orchestra comprises thirty girls and boys, efficiently 
trained, who offered a program of classic numbers suffi- 
ciently difficult to tax the powers of an older organization. 

: vn oe. R 

Jersey City, N. J., June 29.—On the evening of June 
24, Celeste S. Henderson offered a recital by her artists’ 
class to an interested audience. The first half of the pro- 
gram included a welcoming address by Mrs. Henderson 
and solo numbers by Miriam Clements Acker, coloratura 
soprano; Mrs. H. J. Sheppard, dramatic soprano; Margue- 
rite Delatush, contralto, and Howard Frank, baritone. Mrs. 
Henderson also added a piano solo, Liszt's Love Dream. 
The second half was comprised of excerpts from In Fairy- 
land, by Orlando Morgan, in which the four vocalists were 
heard, as well as Mrs. Henderson herself. | oF oe 8 


Johnstown, Pa., June 24.—The Germania Quartet 
Club, Johnstown’s oldest and best male chorus, together 
with others from the Harmonie, under direction of Prof. 
Hans Roemer, choral leader, composer and pianist, took part 
in the Diamond Jubilee of the North American Saenger fest 
in Chicago, which was held from June 10 to 14. Emma 
Louise Raab, gifted girl violinist of this city, and her 
mother were among the party. Miss Raab played several 
violin numbers at one of the Chicago broadcasting stations 
while in that city and created quite a sensation. W:; O, L. 


Lima, Ohio, June 30.—The month’s musical record 
has proved generally pleasing. The winning, by the Ki- 
wanis Harmonic Club at Youngstown, of the principal 
prizes in the National Eisteddfod meeting was an encour- 
aging feature, and doubtless aided much in making local 
events the successes they were. The original program, pre- 
pared and carried out by President D. D. John of the John’s 
Music Company in National Music Week, whetted the local 
musical appetite to enthusiastic proportions ; and the effect 
was not only seen in large audiences but since in the sale 
of various musical instruments. 

A concert-recital by pupils of Mark Evans, voice; C, A. 
Richmond, piano, and W. E. Simpkinson, violin, on June 

, was distinctly worth while. The three teachers drew 
from their finest advanced groups, made up a program of 
thirteen numbers, and invited the public to hear them. 

Anna Cantwell, with a program of piano compositions by 
her pupils, ended formally the busy month. Miss Cantwell 
was assisted by Esther Demeruis Toy, reader; Mrs. C. E. 
Flager and Margaret Lynch. Miss Cantwell is organist and 
director of the large St. Rose Church Choir. Pupils pre- 
sented included Ava Welker, Catherine Stein, Pauline Wea- 
dock, Alberta Stombaugh, Mary Daniels, Albertina Lynch, 
Dorothy Mechling, Margart Kelly, Virginia Peck and Maria 
Galob. 

Lima’s musicians and readers employed in the al fresco 
production of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream at 
Faurot Park, on June 25, supplied the most enjoyable out- 
door recreation of the musical season. Very worthwhile 
was the Mendelssohn music played by B. Harley Holmes 
and his special orchestra. Mr. Holmes, though nominally 
a Clevelander since his election to the stand of first violinist 
in the Sokoloff orchestra, retains his fondness for his Lima 
home and is spending the summer vacation here. Mrs. J. 
K, Bannister read the lines of the play, and the principal 
parts were taken by Mrs. William P. Deisel, a semi-pro- 
fessional of the Wheatcroft School; Esther D. Toy, Mrs. 
M. M. Keltner, Earl Keating, James Jolly, Reid Alexander, 
Mrs. W. J. Placie, Geraldine Kah Thomas and James Kel- 
ley. During intermissions Dorothy Frankel, and members 
of her class, furnished dances, and dancing classes from 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C, A. gave folk and Athe- 
nian group figures. Winona Vinson Forrer, with Mrs. Roy 
Banta, directed the play. The performance will be repeated 
on July 11. H. E. 7 

Utica, N. Y., June 27.—Frank Parker, head of the 
vocal department of the Utica Conservatory of Music, pre- 
sented his pupils—Edan A. Dowling, Robert F. Hewitt, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Grace Hughes, Charles Greenidge, Virginia Parker, Burton 
Wilkinson, Jeannette Scherline, Fred Barry and _ Irene 
Boehlert—in a recital at the conservatory on May 23. Alice 
Newman and Mr. Parker were the accompanists. 

The choir of the Park Baptist Church, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Parker, gave the first of a series of special 
musical services Sunday night, when numbers by Chris W. 
Henrich, Detroit, composer, were given. The choir con- 
sists of a chorus of thirty voices, with Mrs. W. J. Wynne, 
soprano; Irene Boehlert, contralto, and Thomas P, Owens, 
as soloists. James T. Sautter is the organist. 

Pupils’ recitals, marking the closing of the year’s work, 
have been numerous at the Utica Conservatory. On June 5, 
Elizabeth M. Jay presented her voice pupils; June 6 piano 
pupils of George Crandall appeared, and June 7 elocution 
pupils of Elizabeth Illig. On June 11, a program was given 
at the New Century Auditorium by sixteen pupils of Misses 
Schermerhorn, Illig and Jay, and Messrs. Crandall, Davis, 
Pritchard, Parker and Kuenzlen, 

On the evening of June 9, Bessie Stewart-Bannigan pre- 
sented her piano pupils in recital at the New Century Audi- 
torium. The following, showing fine training, gave the 
program: Rosemary Bannigan, Doris Zoeckler, Marion 
Zitzner, Mary McCormick, Vivian Swanson, Helen Burdett, 
Gertrude Arnold, Mary Heverin, Polly Emdin, Josephine 
MacFarlane, Geraldine Durrill, Marion Hughes, Ida Peer- 
ae Mildred Smith, Helen Goodman, Mildred Sebastian, 
Geraldine Sweet, John Haydn Jones, Dorothy Rodgers, 
Louise Lockner, Katherine Reilley, Thomas Fahy, Doris 
Blaisdall and Arthur Barnstein, 

The thirty-fifth annual commencement of the Utica Con- 
servatory was held at the New Century Auditorium on 
June 19, Frank Parker, head of the vocal department, de- 
livered the commencement address, using for his subject, 
After Music Lessons—What? Certificates and diplomas 
were presented by Directors Jay and Magendanz, and a 
fine program was rendered by Margaret Grithth, Alice New- 
man, Mary Nightingale and Clara Wenner, pianists; Wal- 
ter Griswold and Margaret E. Hane, violinists; Anne Hit- 
zelberger, soprano; Thomas P. Owens, tenor, and Marian 
Hammel, reader. 

Under the auspices of the Spanish War Veteran Post, 
Havrah Hubbard, assisted by Edward Hart, pianist, gave 
three of his operalogues at the New Century Auditorium 
the nights of June 25 and 26. Madame Butterfly, Pagliacci 
and The Secret of Suzanne were presented as only Mr. 
Hubbard can offer them. 

On June 27, Jessie Wisner Schmidt presented her vocal 
pupils in an interesting and ambitious program at the New 
Century Auditorium. With Bessie Stewart-Bannigan at 
the piano, the following were heard: Elizabeth Spath, Ruth 
Speaker, Elizabeth Birdseye, Carolyn E. Ehrsam, Helen 
Morris, Florence B. Larraway, Marie Kriegel, Margaret 
C, Powers, Olive Howe, Theda Gschwind, Helen Boice 
and Alma Boehlert. 

The choir of the Park Baptist Church, under the direction 
of Frank Parker, with James T. Sautter at the organ, gave 
a special musical service on June 22. The principal num- 
ber of the program was Gounod’s Gallia. Mrs. W. J. 
Wynne was the soprano soloist. Pp 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See Music on Pacific Slope.) 

Warren, Ohio, June 28.—The fifty-fifth annual com- 
mencement exercises and home coming of Dana’s Musical 
Institute took place on June 8, 9, 10 and 11 in Dana Hall 
Auditorium. Graduate and undergraduate recitals formed 
the musical portion of the four days. The undergraduates’ 
banquet was held at the Elk’s Club on the noon of June 12, 
and the following day that of the Alumni was given in 
the First M. E, Church. T. 4. M. 


Music on 


Dunning Foundation for Musicianship 


Adda Eddy, normal teacher of the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study, and her assistant teachers, Mar- 
guerite Fitzpatrick and Anna Swank, presented fifty- five of 
their pupils, from the age of six to sixteen, in a recital 
demonstration to a capacity house at the opera house in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. The many difficult things which the 
smallest pupils did with ease and delight brought forth a 
great ovation from the audience, when it saw how the 
youngest pupil acquires some of the more advanced ideas 
of musicianship in a very pleasing and attractive way. 
Thus sound musicianship is cultivated and the musician is 
distinguished from the mere executant. 

In the recital the pupils were presented in solos, duets, 
trios and quartets on one, two, three and four pianos, the com- 
positions being by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Handel, 
Schubert, Chaminade, Beethoven, Leschetizky, Liszt, Raff, 
Nevin and others. Twelve of the smallest children ‘played 
on four pianos with excellent rhythm and expression. 

After conducting a summer class at her studio in Belle- 
fontaine, Miss Eddy will attend the Dunning Convention in 
New York in August, returning in September to open her 
studio for regular classes and a normal training class for 
teachers in the Dunning System of Improved Music Study. 


Oberlin College Honors Frances Densmore 


Among the honorary degrees conferred during the re- 
cent commencement season was that of Master of Arts 
conferred by Oberlin College upon Frances Densmore, who 
has made valuable research into Indian music on behalf 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Miss Densmore was for- 
merly a student at the Conservatory of Music, which is a 
part of the college. Together with her sister, Margaret 
Densmore, she stopped off at Oberlin enroute from Wash- 
ington to her home in Red Wing, Minnesota. During the 
last few months Miss Densmore has been active in con- 
nection with the Division of Music in the National Museum 
at Washington. 


Dalcroze to Give Course in Paris 


inventor of the well known method 
of rhythm called the Dalcroze Eurythmics, will give a 
professional and pedagogic course in Paris this coming 
winter. The course is arranged for musicians, educators 
and those specializing in the arts of the theater, and will 
commence October 1, 1924, continuing until July, 1925, at 
the Institute de Rythmique de la rue Vaugirard 52, Paris, 
France. ws 


Jacque Dalcroze, the 








“Yes, It's a Steinway 


[SN™ T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam! paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 
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Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
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Wanda Landowska 


Attached are some of the 
recent foreign press reviews 
won by Wanda Landowska: 


Wanda Landowska has written 
a charming book on classical mu 
sic, towards the masterpieces of 
which her attitude is one of affec 
tion and understanding; in her 
playing, she expresses perfectly 
the gaiety and meditativeness of 
Bach, and the divine beauty of 
Mozart.-—La Liberté, April 29. 





Landowska is a mar 
velous pianist . Her perfect 
and sympathetic playing restores 
these classic harmonies; the muse 
herself is before us, triumphant 

No words can adequately 
describe her interpretation on 
the harpsichord—-of Bach's Ital 
ian concerto and chromatic fan 
tasy, the sonatas of Mozart or of 
Scarlatti, and of smaller works by 
Daquin, Couperin, Rameau, Pur 
cell and Pachelbel, 

This Polish woman has done 
more for fine French art, in our 
own country and the world in 
general, than all of our musical 


Wanda 


writers. She has done this not 
with the heaviness of pedantry, 
but with the authority of a savant 


smile of a woman.--Le 
Lyon, May 19 


and the 
Progrés de 


This cantata (Away, Sorrowful 
Shadows, by J. S. Bach), almost 
unknown to those who are not 
specialists in these matters, had 
never been given in an atmosphere 
comparable to that produced by 
the art and talent of Wanda 
Landowska and Maria Barrientos, 
nor with more fidelity to the in 
terpretation of both the letter and 
the spirit, nor with more skill 
fully sustained feeling. 

‘his was the most remarkable 
performance given by them in the 
course of the work they have been 
doing for several years in restor 
ing to general favor musical class 
ics which have been neglected. 
Le Figaro, May 2 


Marcel eaP 

Press reports from Paris 
indicate that the organ re- 
cital given on May 15 at 
the Trocadero by Marcel 
Dupré, noted French organ- 
ist, was a triumphant suc- 
cess. Jean Messager, writ- 
ing in the Figaro of May 
29, acclaims Dupré as fol- 
lows: 

We rarely have the occasion in 
Paris to attend a manifestation 
similar to the organ recital which 
Marcel Dupré, recently returned 
from a triumphant tour of Amer 
ica, give in the Great Hall of the 
Trocadero. The public came in 
crowds to hear him, The first 
part of the concert, composed of 
Bach and Franck, exhibited his 
worth as the musician; the second, 
the virtuoso. Nor did one cede 
anything to the other, and it is 
incontestable that one found one’s 
self in the presence of the most 
perfect of our French organists. 
At the end of the concert he im 
provised in a marvelous fashion 
on a theme submitted by M. Ra 
beau, who was present. His suc 
cess was of the greatest 

Jean de Valois, in writing 
in Le Monde Musicale on 
June 9, after commenting 
upon the tremendous virtu- 
osity of Bach asa composer, 
writes : 

By his impeccable and precise 

aying, his supreme mechanism, 
Dare added, if one dare say so, 
to the virtuosity of the Cantor 
Leipzig. The most prominent or- 
ganists and musicians were pres- 
ented, mingling with an enthus 
iastic public, which recalled Du 
pré eight times. 


Mary Mellish 

Mary Mellish received this 
press comment in the Ridge- 
wood Herald after the pop- 
ular Metropolitan soprano 
appeared there as soloist with 
the Orpheus Club: 

Seldom has the club been as- 
sisted by a more satisfactory vocal 
artist . . . she combines a fresh, 
clear soprano voice with personal 
charms she has good looks, an 
engaging manner, unusual poise, 
a high degree of intelligence and 
was particularly happy in her 
choice of encores, 


Inga Julievne 


Norristown critics es 
Inga Julievna as_ follows 
after her recent appearance 
at the Erstine Club: 

Mme. Inga Julievna, Norwegian 
lyric coloratura soprano, was an 
instant success. Her voice and 
execution and personal charm won 
favor at her first appearance. Her 
opening number, the recitative 
and aria from Debussy’s opera, 
The Prodigal Son, brought out 
the richness of her voice and her 
dramatic power. In her later 
appearance Mme, Julievna, in cos- 
tume of the period of Jenny 
Lind, was a picture as she ren- 


dered some of the songs of the 
Swedish nightingale of long ago. 
The Echo song was given with 
purity and clearness. Scandina 
vian folk-songs, Norse melodies 
and English lads gave oppor- 
tunity to show her versatilit 

but in no song did she so ne¢ oe 
touch the hearts as in the Least 
Rose of Summer, 

A group of songs by Heise, So- 
derman and Grieg followed, and 
here, too, her voice met every 
demand, although the require 
ments were different from her 
opening number, Her final selec 
tions were sung in English, and, 
in addition to a gypsy number b 
Dvorak, incladed an old English 
melody, When Love Is Kind, 
Comin’ Thru the Rye and Song 
of the Open, by Frank La Forge 


According to one of the 
other critics, Mme. Julievna 
lived up to all advance no- 


tices, as an artist of charm 
and versatility. She won 
her audience immediately, 
and responded to several 


encores, 


Frieda Klink 

Frieda Klink, American 
contralto, has been meeting 
with decided success abroad. 
Her most recent appearance 
was a recital in Vienna, 
where she made a hit both 
with the public and critics. 
The Wiener Mittags-Zeitung 
of May 16 said: 
voice, of unusually ex 
and noblest quality. 
artistically and evenly produced 
in all registers, her extremely 
intelligent interpretative gifts, her 
complete mastery of different 
languages and styles, won for the 
sympathetic artist, who, incident 
ally, makes a queenly appearance 
on the platform, a well deserved 
success on all lines and fathered 
the wish that Frieda Klink might 
be heard in Vienna not only in 
the concert hall, but also on the 
stage of the State Opera. Alto 
voices of this quality are very rare 
nowadays, 

The  Deutschosterreich- 
ische Tages-Zeitung wrote: 

In these quiet days when nobody 
expects anything out of the or 
dinary in music life, Frieda Klink 


Her 
tensive range 


gave a_ recital that must be 
counted among the important 
events of the season. Beautiful 
alto voices are rare. Frieda Klink 


has one which is remarkably even 
and of fascinating color. And she 
is one of the most intelligent ar 
tists we have heard in Vienna in 
a long while. One can only ad 
vise her to sing again next sea 
son at some time more propitious 
than the month of May. She is 
bound to have a notable success, 


“ bd “ 
Calvin Coxe 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, was 
heard in concert in Pough 
keepsie recently, and his fine 
art led the critics to comment 
as follows: 

Calvin Coxe’s voice 
more than adequate to the de 
mands of his first group. A lyric 
tenor quality, good enunciation 
and resonant tones are admirable 
requisites for any singer and Mr. 
Coxe possesses these and adds the 
ability to interpret his theme to 
resent a pleasing conception. 
Poughiwepele Evening Star and 
Enterprise, April 


proved 


who was heard with 
Amy Ellerman in this city last 
year, has not stood still since 
then. How very far he has come 
vocally was shown in the power 
of his higher notes, while it would 
be impossible to better his diction. 
His training, too, is of the best, 
and to a voice that is naturally 
good he adds a vitality that makes 
it the more pleasing. t eemeand 
sie Eagle-News, April 3 


Mr. Coxe, 


Josephine Lucchese 


That Josephine Lucchese 
has added one more gem to 
the artistic crown which she 
has so brilliantly earned for 
herself is proven by the very 
enthusiastic criticisms she 
received on her first appear- 
ances in Cincinnati, in Rigo- 
letto and The Barber, with 
the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany. Appended are some 
of the criticisms: 


Josephine Lucchese at the pres- 
ent time is one of the most valu- 
able assets of the Zoo Opera 
forces, for she has a coloratura 
soprano of undisputed excellence. 
Caro Nome is regarded as_ the 
test and despair of most colora 
tura sopranos. For Lucchese it 
was a test, but by no means a 
despair, for she sang this well- 
known number with such ease, 


clarity, assurance and beauty as 
to leave no room for doubt as 
to her talent and ability.—En- 
quirer. 


The voice of Lucchese was, we 
may venture to say, born, and 


not made, There is no artificial 
tone formation, but a timbre of 
natural brilliance, consequently 
pitched high, with a richness in 
the top notes not usually found 
in the coloratura sopranos.— 
Times-Star, 





Josephine Lucchese, as Gilda, 
made her initial appearance in 
Cincinnati and more than proved 
the validity of the enthusiastic 
reports which have come to us of 
her work in other places. To her 
Gilda is not merely a part to be 
used as an excuse to display 
vocal fireworks, .. . Her Gilda re- 
mained throughout the perform- 
ance a simple girl, whose mo- 
ments of greatest intensity were 
tellingly quiet. Which is quite 
as it should be, but which does 
not often happen.—-Commercial 
Tribune. 

Luechese, as Gilda, revealed a 
coloratura voice of great beauty, 
evenly placed and very flexible. 
She is exceedingly pretty and is 
a very welcome addition to the 
fine array of artists to be seen 
this season.—Post, 

In the Barber the praise of 
the critics and the enthusi- 
asm of the audience as- 
sumed even larger propor- 
tions ; 

The sensation of the opera was 
the soprano of Josephine Luc 
chese. In this, her second appear 
ance in Cincinnati, the beauty of 
her coloratura singing was even 
more in evidence than at her 
first appearance as Gilda in Rigo- 
letto n the music lesson scene 
Lucchese selected the Carnival of 
Venice, with variations, as a ve- 
hicle for details of execution, 
which she displayed with such 
success that prolonged applause 
compelled her to repeat it in part. 

Times-Star. 

Lucchese was an exquisite Ros- 
ina. The delicacy of her work 
and the delicious humor of her 
performance combined with the 
almost matchless beauty of her 
voice beggar description. Her 
singing of Una voce poco fa and 
The Carnival provided thrills not 
too often experienced.—Commer- 
cial Tribune. 
of Lucchese was 
utterly charming for Lucchese, 
unlike many of the famous Ros- 
inas of the past, is not fat and 
forty, but, apparently, sweet, slen 
der and twenty and uses her splen- 
did coloratura voice with fine 
artistic perception,—-Post. 


The Rosina 


Rata Présent 


The appended press ex- 
cerpts tell in no uncertain 
terms of the success scored 
by Rata Présent when she 
played recently in Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

Rata Présent’s playing was 
characterized to a_ considerable 
extent by a sturdiness and a 
power which at times was almost 
masculine, Technic she has in 
great abundance, and her mastery 
of anything difficult is worthy of 


unstinted admiration. She has 
great personal charm, and her 
playing last evening won for 
ver many new friends in this 


city.—Hartford Courante, April 3. 





Rata Présent, in a_ diversified 
program, displayed such complete- 
ness of equipment that she be- 
comes distinctive among women 
pianists.—Hartford Times, 


° 
Beulah Rosine 

Beulah Rosine, the young 
cellist, was so well liked in 
Racine (Wis.), where she 
was recently heard in re- 
cital, that every one spoke 
of having her back again. 
The Journal stated: 

Beulah Rosine, cellist, is in 
deed worthy of the title, artist. 
Her playing is as dainty and as 
sincere as she herself appears to 
be. Her pesteceninns of the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie was indeed an 
achievement. She also played a 
group including the Nocturne of 
Chopin, which was beautiful. The 
unselfish wish of those who were 
present last night is that Miss 
Rosine will return to charm a 
larger audience at some not too 
far future date. 


Rudolph Thomas 

Rudolph Thomas played 
the accompaniments for Jo- 
sephine Lucchese when she 
appeared in Doylestown, Pa., 
on May 19, and won the 
following praise from one of 
the Doylestown papers: 


Rudolph Thomas, who presided 
at the piano for Lucchese’s num 
bers, is an accompanist of no 
mean attainments and carried the 
singer through the difficult pas 
sages of her several selections with 
professional perfection. 
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Beautiful Tonal Quality 


“I am very happy to possess one of your magnifi- 
cent pianos—unexcelled in the beautiful quality of 
its tone—and splendor of structural line.” 


Jutia CLAUSSEN, 
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Bloch, Stojowski, Graveure and Samoiloff Among 
Number—Local Notes of Interest 

San Francisco, Cal., July 5—For several seasons past 
San Francisco has harbored during the summer months 
teachers and artists of international reputation, but never 
have we had in‘our midst, at one particular period, such 
an aggregation of famous musicians as during the present 
time. Ernest Bloch is giving a series of lectures on theory 
and science of music at the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music. Under the auspices of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Sigismond Stejowski is presenting Five Historical 
Piano Recitals the compass of which embraces the entire 
range of piano literature. Mr. Stojowski also has a number 
of private pupils working with him as well as an auditors’ 
class. For the benefit of the vocalists, Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Lazar S. Samoiloff are holding master classes, 
each giving invaluable aid to the many teachers and singers 
who have come to them for advice. If California artists 
and students have found it impossible to go east to study 
and work they should feel grateful to Messrs. Bloch, Sto- 
jowski, Graveure and Samoiloff for coming here. 

Kajetan Attl, solo harpist of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is receiving the congratulations of many 
friends and admirers on the success of his useful publi- 
cation, A Method for the Harp. 

Announcement has just been received in local musical 
circles of the marriage of Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist, and 
William F. Larairia, violinist. 

Rose Relda Cailleau is spending her vacation in the Yose- 
mite Valley, where she is enjoying a complete rest after 
a busy winter. Mme, Cailleau will return within the next 
few weeks to resume her teaching. 

The residence of Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Fritschi was the 
setting for Henrik Gjerdrum’s final pupils’ recital of the 
season. Both the beginners and advanced pupils appeared 
on this occasion and all acquitted themselves in a creditable 
manner. Rudolpho Caffaro, Italian tenor, was the assisting 
artist, singing a group of English and French songs with 
artistic taste and finesse. 

Lincoln Batchelder presented his intermediate pupils at 
a recital in Sorosis Club Hall on the evening of June 12, 
They were assisted by Fernando Ybarra, tenor. The fol- 
lowing week, Mr. Batchelder’s artist pupils gave a recital 
which proved a most interesting event due to the excellent 
manner in which the students presented a well constructed 
program. 

Mackenzie Gordon, tenor and pedagogue, sang at a 
luncheon given by leading members of the Bohemian Club 
in honor of Montague Glass, the humorist, and created a 
sensation with songs that elicited additional numbers. Mr. 
Gordon has, since this event, left for his annual vacation, 
but will return in time to participate in the Bohemian Club 
Jinks, which will take place at the Grove early in August. 

At the culmination of his present series of lectures in 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, Ernest Bloch 
will give a lecture in Berkeley under the direction of the 
University of California. This discourse will be repeated 
at the Southern California Branch. At the completion of 
his master course in the northern part of the State, Mr 
Bloch has been invited by Alfred Hertz to direct some of 
his own compositions at the Hollywood Bowl in Los 
Angeles. 

The graduation recital of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music was held on the evening of May 30, Those 
who finished the normal course are Elizabeth Bentley, Sarah 
Boekenoogen, Grace Hodghead, La Verne Kohlman, Irene 
Manning and Elizabeth McCoy. 

The concluding recital of the spring season in the Hen- 
ley studios occurred on June 15, A number of Mr. Henley’s 
advanced pupils reflected the highly efficient training which 
they have received under the guidance of their distinguished 
teacher. / 

Margo Hughes,-pianist and accompanist, is spending her 
summer vacation in San Francisco, For the past two sea- 
sons Mrs. Hughes toured the United States as accompanist 
for Johanna Gadski and due to her association with Mme. 


Gadski and other well known singers—such as Frances 
Alda, Mary Garden, Jeanne Gordon and Florence Easton— 
Mrs. Hughes is specially well equipped to coach concert 
artists in repertory. 

Emile Lancel, mezzo-soprano, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco after a two years’ residence abroad, where she devoted 
most of her time to study. Miss Lancel appeared in opera 
in Italy and also participated in a number of oratorio per- 
formances in London, creating a favorable impression upon 
every occasion, 

Susane Cole, pupil of Victor Lichtenstein, violin soloist, 
instructor, lecturer and teacher, gave a recital at Mr. Lich- 
tenstein’s studio which attracted the attention of a number 
of music lovers. She was assisted by Anita Holcenberg, 


pianist and accompanist, a pupil of Allen Bier, C. H. A, 
SEATTLE MUSIC NOTES 
Seattle, Wash., June 21.—The past two weeks of Seattle's 


musical activities have been unusually busy, being filled 
with recital programs of all types, from elementary and 
advanced work to artist recitals and commencement pro- 
grams. 

Paul Pierre McNeeley presented a talented pupil, Edith 
Nordstrom, in an imposing piano recital at the Plymouth 
Auditorium, on June 2. Miss Nordstrom is a young 
performer who has taken splendid strides toward her goal 
as a pianist. 

In the ,class of Francis J. Armstrong there have been 
many pupils’ recitals and worthy of special mention was 
that of Ernest Jaskovsky, violinist. On June 10 at the 
Fine Arts Auditorium, Mr. Jaskovsky played a program of 
merit, revealing good technic and tone, especially in his 
interpretation of the Wieniawski D minor concerto. Frances 
Williams, from the class. of Calvin B. Cady of the Cornish 
School, provided excellent accompaniments and gave a 
group of piano solos. 

Under the auspices of the fine arts department of the 
University of Washington, Francis Mc Kay, a violinist from 
the class of Moritz Rosen, was heard in a pleasing recital. 
Mr. McKay plays with technical assurance and is gifted 
with a personality which wins many friends for him. 

Cornish School events have been the leading feature of 
the past two weeks, for this busy institution has had a 
recital of one kind or another every evening, with as many 
as four going on at the same time on several afternoons. 
Those heard in graduation recitals included Dorothea 
Hopper, pianist, from the class of Calvin B. Cady; Ruth 
Gordon, from Mr. Cady’s class, and Elizabeth Choate, 
violinist, from the class of Maurice LePlat. On June 5 
the graduation programs were brought to a close by the 
ee recital of John Hopper, also a pupil of Calvin B. 

Cady. Mr. Hopper’s interpretations were musically satis 
fying, and his technic adequate to meet the demands of a 
difficult program, which closed with the Arensky trio 
in D minor. He was assisted by Maurice LePlat, violin, 
and Walter Nash, violoncello. 

On the evening of June 6, certificates of graduation were 
awarded to Gertrude Weinzirl, dancing; Ruth Gordon, 
pianist; Elizabeth Choate, violinist, and Barbara Eschbach, 
public school music. Diplomas were given to Dorothea 
Hopper, pianist; Agatha Brown, dancing, and John Hop 
per, pianist. Students of the Cornish School are first 
granted certificates for their work in the respective courses, 
and then at the satisfactory completion of other prescribed 
work, are awarded diplomas which make them full-fledged 
graduates. 

On the evening of June 9, Maurice LePlat, head of the 
violin department, presented an unusual violin program, 
consisting entirely of ensemble work. The program was 
a pleasing one, showing the many hours of work required 
for its perfection. Irene Grasley Bick was featured in the 
Bach aria for G string, with string accompaniment 


Braslau Member Stadium Concerts Committee 


Sophie Braslau has been appointed a member of the 
Stadium Concerts Committee in New York. Miss Braslau 
rather likes New York as a summer resort and spends many 
of her evenings at the Lewisohn Stadium. 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
auests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
al prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
- as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer. —Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Friends of American Music--American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should ‘be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25, For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual scholar 
ship of $1,500 for best composition by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, *. Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, 

Ramsdell oth Studios—Scholarship and four 
partial scholarships in piano. Apply Ramsdell Music 
Studios, 548 West 188th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students. Open to young men and women ecigh 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3. Applica 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. C 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University—Four 
full scholarships in string instruments by Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Apply to Dean H, L. Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 











St. Louis Likes New York String Quartet 

The New York String Quartet has been engaged for its 
third annual concert in St. Louis. When this organization 
was first booked to play in that city, the arrangement was 
made with an option for three years, and so successful was 
the quartet’s debut that this option has been exercised 


Rodgers Taking Vacation in Snatches 
Ruth Rodgers interrupted a busy summer season to appear 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony at the Stadium Concerts. Miss Rodgers’ book 
ings will keep her occupied until fall, and she will take het 
vacation in snatches. 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist-Teacher-Conductor. 
McKelvey, 1519 Third Ave., Seattle 
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Attractions 


Eo LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 


Voice 


306 Spring St., Seattle 





ORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


JACQUES JOU-JERVILLE of Paris sete 


i K ANTNER, CLIFFORD wW. 


Representing Edmund J. Myer 


OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
805-6 Porter Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 





INC Operatic Tenor : Torus KIRK 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing pee pala Opera and leading | KRINKE, HARRY Baritone 
eT Vee Dank, Ga ; 205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
. Cornish, Directo Cornish School, Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 's 
pay ' a oP Advanced Instruction of Piano Seattle New York 


Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. | Seattle. 














PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Rae & MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. pate m St., Los Angeles 





L. E. 
se a Distinguished Artists 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 





705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BOWES, CHARLES 
Teacher of Voice 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 
Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 


STETZLER, ALMA 
Voice—Opera Coach 
Egan School 


1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 








School of Vocal Art 





PROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 


Sixth Floor of Tajo Bidg., Los Angeles 


OELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


1250 Winasor Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A LEADER IN TOLEDO'’S BUSINESS LIFE. 
The accompanying photograph of Grace Denton was one of 
seventy-eight which appeared in a prize contest in the Toledo 
Vews-Bee entitled “Who Are These Leaders in Toledo's 
Business Life?” Miss Denton had the distinction of being 
the only woman in the contest, She formerly was a member 
of the MusicaL Courter staff and now is the highly success- 

ful manager of the Rivoli concerts in Toledo, 
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OFF FOR A VACATION. 


Julia Claussen on shipboard en route for Europe, 





| CECIL ARDEN, 


who has been singing A Kiss in the Dark quite frequently 


on her concert programs this past season. 
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ELIZABETH LENNOX 


as @ farmerette on her farm at Darien, Conn 
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QUEENA MARIO, 
the charming soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who scored such a success at a benefit concert in Lake 
Placid, N. Y., July 4, that she acas approached with an offer 
to take the leading role in Guy Bolton's new comedy, Wages 
for Wives, It is reported that Miss Mario was offered a thou- 
sand dollars a week for this engagement, as an inducement 
(Photo by Hartsook, N. Y.) 


to give up her operatic career. 





THE SITTIG TRIO, 
together with Mrs, F. V. Sittig at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., 
where they have spent a short period in rest and recreation. 
This excellent chamber music organization is giving concerts 
at Twilight Park, and Onteora Park in the Catskills, as well 
as at Lake Minnewaska, and Buck Hill Falls in the Pocono 
Mountains. 





FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY'S MASTER CLASS 
at the MacPhail School, Minneapolis, Minn, 


(Sweet photo) 
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WILHELM BACHAUS AT VIENNA 
snapped after a rehearsal for his recent successful orchestral 
appearance with the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. On 
the right is General Secretary Dlabac of that society; on 
the left Mr. Hutterstrasser, proprietor of the Vienna piano 
> firm of Bésendorfer. In the rear, the Musikvereins building. 
4 ; The posters of Huberman, Harry Farbman and of the 
wo i eee . Strauss Festival indicate the large number of Vienna con- 
" certs during the “quiet” month of May. (Photo by Paul 
Bechert) 
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REA STELLA, 
TWO AMERICANS IN PARIS ' are or the 
4a Rk 54 4B2Ne ‘ - ‘ $7 two latest songs, Those Days Gone By and The Cry of the 
Mary Mellish, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Harriet Woman, to her repertory 
McConnell, of the Paris Grand Opera, snapped outside the j 
Cathedral at Rheims. 


the popular young contralto, who has added 


ANTOINETTE HALSTEAD, 
the American contralto with her pet dog taken at her home SASCHA JACOBSEN 
in Rome, N, Y. 


NV. } 


improving body and mind on his farm at Gansevoort, 





D’ALVAREZ AND HER SISTER, 


at the latter’s country estate at Hempstead, England, 





ROSE TOMARS AND HER PUPILS 


was taken at her recent housewarming 


HELEN AND BLANCHE HODNETT, 
the American singers, whose duet evenings have met with This flashlight of Mme. Tomars, well known New York vocal pedagogue 
unanimous success in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Buda- At the extreme right is Mme. Tomars, seated at the piano. The gray-haired lady at the left, Mra. D. Markman 

pest and other European centers. mother of five daughters in the picture, all of whom are studying with Mime 
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THE STUDY OF SOL-FA 





(Continued from page 7) 


practice in reading, rhythm and intonation; not 
Sim- 


yt unto 
; an exercise in the assimilation of these capacities. 
ilarly, proper teaching should avoid the giving of musical 
dictation containing quavers and semi-quavers to pupils 
who can only recognize by ear notes at crotchet speed 

to say, twice and four times as fast as their brains 


that 
can grasp the notes they hear. Musical dictation being 


the union of three acts (writing the notes, recognizing the 
rhythms, hearing the notes) should be considered the realiza- 
tion of an already acquired capacity in reading, rhythm, 
and ear work, and not, as an exercise in the assimilation 
faculties. Two or more different ideas then must 
always co-ordinate spontaneously. Besides, for the first 
condition (the acquisition of ideas) as for the second con- 
dition (their co-ordination) this law of spontaneity, as we 
have come to see, dominates the whole of initiation into 
the mechanism of the musical language. If from the ele 
mentary to the advanced stage, that is to say, through all 
degrees of difficulty, this spontaneity is rigorously main- 
tained, one should end by obtaining the power of mental 
audition or, what is the same thing, the perfect possession 
of the mechanism of musical language 


of those 


Philharmonic’s Spring Tour 

Arrangements have been completed for the spring tour 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra next March. The itinerary 
will be practically the same as that of this season’s spring 
the only new city added to the list being Wheeling, 
Willem Mengelberg will direct the concerts on the 
tour. The cities to be visited include Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Wheeling and Pittsburgh. Two concerts, 
matinee and an evening performance, are scheduled for 
is announced that arrangements are under 


tour 
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SOME TEACHERS 
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NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piano 
337 West Tlet Street, N. Y. 
Phone Endicott 9826 
52 Wright Street, Stapleton, 8. 1. 
Special Summer Scholarshipe 


Studios City 


MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. ¥. City 

Tel.: Mad, Sq. 6189. 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Clase Lessons 
Studio Address; 233 West 72nd Street 
New York City. 
Phone: Endicott 0683 


Ips LAZAR 

Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 


JENNIE & LIEBMANN 
Piane and Class Lessons 

1140 &. John's Place, 
Phone: 0961 Decatur 


Brooklyn 


FRANCES V. ROCHE 
Accompanist, Piano and Class Instruction 
176 East 95th St., N. Y. Phone Lenox 5509 

MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music, Flatbush School 


Four Assistant Teachers 








04 Prospect Park W. Brooklyn 
Phone; South 3688-J. 
NEW JERSEY 
ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 


President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
ll Pitt id Ave., Cranford 








BERTHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 


IOWA 
ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
and Theory 
Individual and Clase—All Ages 








Studio: 1934 Farnam Street, Davenport 
MISSOURI 
FLORENCE & HAMMON 


Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 





Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JULIA PRICHARD 
Certified 


Individual Piano Lessone—Musicianship 
Classes—Demonstrations. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 





WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
314 E. Birch Walle Walle 





FOREIGN 





CANADA 
CARA FARMER 


Piase and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Terento 


CHINA 





EMIL DANENBERG 
Pianoforte Instruction 
Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipsig) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
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way for the Philharmonic to perform Strauss’ Ein Helden- 
leben in Washington and Pittsburgh. 

John Amans, first flute of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
who was stricken with appendicitis a few days before the 
opening of the Stadium concerts, is convalescing comfort- 
ably and expects to rejoin the orchestra before the end of 
the Stadium season. In Mr, Amans’ absence, R. Meredith 
Willson, a young American flutist, who recently became a 
member of the Philharmonic, is playing solo flute. 





Netta Craig a True American Artist 


Netta Craig, a talented young soprano of Washington, 
D. C., who has won much favorable comment on her ap- 
pearances in concert and oratorio, is a versatile artist and 
one who is proud to claim an interesting Colonial and 
Revolutionary ancestry, being a member of the Daughters 
of the Revolution. Among her ancestors are Major An- 
drew Galbraith, Washington’s confidential aide; Catherine 
Ege, who directed the making of cannon and ammunition 
at her iron foundry, the Carlisle Iron Works, sending them 
to Washington at Valley Forge secretly at night by oxen 
teams; and a Colonial governor, his son a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Miss Craig’s artistic training has also been American. 
She is a pupil of Robert Gayler, of New York, and holds 
the degree, Bachelor of Music, from Irving College, Me- 


chanicsburg, Pa., from which she was graduated with 
honors. She is also an active member of the Rho Beta 
Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon National Musical Sorority. For 


four consecutive seasons she was engaged as soprano so- 
loist, under the direction of the late Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son, with the Washington Oratorio Society and the Church 
of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. She has also appeared 
before most of the well known musical organizations of 
Washington and has achieved success in such widely con- 
trasting fields as oratorio and folk songs in costume. Miss 
Craig’s voice of pure quality and wide range, her musical 
feeling and artistic intelligence have won for her many 
words of praise from the press in her home town as well 
as other places where she has sung. 

Miss Craig is an artist in another field also, that of the 
portrait and genre painter, She has exhibited at the biennial 
exhibition of Contemporary American Art, Washington, 


| 








NETTA CRAIG 





D. C.; the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; New York, and at the Rotary 
Exhibition of the American Federation of Arts. She is 
a member of the Society of Washington Artists and of the 
American Federation of Arts, and is a pupil of William 
M. Chase, of New York City, and of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. She is also a gold and silver 
medalist of the Corcoran School of Art. 
Méré to Have Comprehensive New England 
Tour 

Yolanda Méré will appear often in the New England 
States next season. Engagements already booked for her 
include appearances at Lowell, New Bedford, and Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Portland, Me. She will also appear 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Boston and Providence, R. 1, in addition to her other 
appearances with the orchestra already announced. She 
will give two recitals in New York and one in Chicago 
next 


Gange’s Official Vacation Ground Jaffrey 


Fraser Gange’s official vacation ground is Jaffrey, N. H., 
but his vacation is broken up occasionally by concert engage- 
ments. In addition to appearing with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Ninth Symphony, he is to give a recital in 
Nantucket, Mass., on July 31, 


season, 


Another Early Fall Date for Sundelius 
Providence, R, I., will hear Marie Sundelius again on 
September 21, when the popular soprano will be the soloist 
with the U. S. Marine Band in an open air dedication per- 
formance in Roger Williams Park. 
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Answers to letters received in thie department sre 

published as prom as . The large 

of inquiries and the of space are responsible 

for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


DISSATISFIED PUPILS 


“I am a student taking lessons of a well known vocal teacher, 
one recommended by several of my friends. Have studied for over 
a year and want to sing publicly, as I feel I can do so success- 
full . But my teacher says am not yet ready to make any 
public appearance and that I must go on taking lessons for some 

time longer before I am what she calls ‘ready.’ Will you kindly 
tell me if it is usual for a singer with a fine voice, as all my 
friends say I have, to be obliged to keep on studying when able 
to sing several well known arias perfectly—as wf friends also 
say? f am disappointed, as I expected to appear this spring and 
summer, 

A student of only a year may be said just to have begun the study 
of singing, not yet beyond the rudiments of the art. One year counts 
for little in the development of a voice. The foundation is only being 
laid upon which teacher and pupil must work for results that go to 
make a successful vocalist, reat for public work. Not only have 
public singers studied with a teacher for from six to ten years before 
making a debut, but after they are successfully before the public they 
continue to study, or coach, constantly to coop the voice in g 
condition. Music is an exacting art. The amount of study includes 
more than just taking lessons in voice training. One should know 
the literature of music and languages. The study is never-ending. 

It is taken for granted that when you decided to study you asked 
the advice of many friends as to the best teacher for your requirements. 
Having selected the teacher and placed yourself in his or her hands, 
you should, if you are studying seriously, have confidence in your 
teacher’s aeied onl advice in regard to your work. To be annoyed 
at not being “ready” for —_ work at the end of a year, shows that 
you either have no confidence in your teacher, or else that your 
friends have complimented you to such an extent that you have an 
entirely wrong estimate of your voice and its capabilities. One of the 
unpleasantest things a student has to encounter is the advice of friends, 
although this advice is often well meant. But the opinion of those 
living in a small town away from all musical centers where good 
music is seldom, if ever, heard, is not worth anything. Flattery is so 
easy to be believed by the unfortunate victim of it. Believe what your 
teacher says, or if you have lost confidence in that authority, go to 
someone else and hear what he has to say. But whoever you take 
lessons of, believe they are trying to do the best possible for you. 


James G. HuNEKER 


“Controversy has arisen as to the correct pronunciation of the 
family name of James Gibbons Huneker, the well known musical 
critic, who, as recall, contributed to your columns for a long 
period of time. I therefore should deem your knowledge on the 
subject authoritative in view of the absence of unanimity in the 
sronunciation of the name as given by the Century Dictionary, 
Standard Dictionary, Webster's Dictionary and International 
Encyclopedia. In the first named work the pronunciation of the 
name is given with the long ‘u,’ as in rule, whereas, the other three 
authorities give the short ‘u’ as in but.” 

During the eighteen years that James G, Huneker was on the staff 
of the usicaL Courter, his name was always pronounced with 
the short “u” by all his associates and colleagues. As Mr. Huneker 
was of a humorous Sagoomen, he would undoubtedly, during all that 
long time, have made fun of all of us had that been the wrong pro- 
nunciation of his name. Some strangers or callers might use the 
long “u” whereupon he would announce in a loud voice, after their 
departure, “I am Mr, Hoooo-neker,” He was always on the best of 
terms with his fellow workers, enjoying any fun that was going on, 
often starting the fun. It is not necessary to eulogize his cleverness; 
everyone acknowledges it. 





Mellish in Berengaria Concert 


On a recent trip to Europe of the S. S. Berengaria, Mar 
Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, pol 
part in the entertainment in the Saloon Lounge in aid of 
British and American Seamen's Institutions. The artist’s 
selections included Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), 
Wintter Watt’s Wings of Night and The Wind’s in the 
South (Scott). With Marion Telva, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with whom Miss Mellish has 
been traveling, the artist sang the well known Barcarolle, 
from The Tales of Hoffman. Enthusiastic applause and 
demands for encores rewarded both singers. Miss Telva 
likewise contributed a song group. 


Schelling Baffles Press Department 


Ernest Schelling has baffled the press department of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson by sending in a clipping 
from a Chinese publication, This cutting, Mr, Schelling 
says, is a review of the first performance in Pekin of 
A Victory Ball. The press department is not so familiar 
with Chinese as it might be, but it thinks that the review 
is an excellent one. The name of the orchestra, along with 
the rest of the program, defies the press department’s powers 
of translation. 


Tiffany Vacationing in Nantucket 
Marie Tiffany is doing some vacationing in Nantucket, 
which island seems to be growing in favor as a musical 
summer resort, 
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Grace G. Gardner Presents Program of 
Educational Value 

An interesting and inspiring student recital was given 
by professional! and advanced students of Grace G. 
Gardner at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
June 10. It was an artistic success, many of the num- 
bers being given in the costume of the period represented 
in song and with change of scenery to suit the action. 
The students gave evidence of careful preparation for 
their task. 

The program presented music of different periods in 
the history of America from 1620 to 1924. This national 
musical development was accurately depicted in song. 

The cantata, The Landing of the Pilgrims, by Adolph 
Coerne, opened the concert, other numbers of the pro- 
logue then followed, Ida Anderson Klein singing Pale 
Moon, the traditional Indian Song, in costume with ex- 


cellent acting; Edgar G. Hunt, in costume, and with 
dramatic action, sang in a fine baritone voice, Cad- 
man’s The Moon Drops Low, as the Indian’s pre- 


diction of the destruction of his race. He also sang 
Loyer’s Wooing in traditional Indian, arranged by Carlos 
Troger, Mrs. Klein being the Indian maiden wooed. 
Ida Wendel, Florence Garvelink, Frank Caldwell and 
Whitehill W ells sang an old English Puritan hymn, 
The Vengeance of God. This was unaccompanied and 
in costume. All are church soloists, Miss Wendel also 
taking small parts in the Cincinnati summer opera this 
season. The voices were well balanced, and there was 
excellent diction. Miss Wendel and Mr. Caldwell re- 
mained on the stage and gave an old English courtship 
song, Sweet Nelly. Mr. Caldwell’s sympathetic lyric 
tenor was most attractive in his wooing. Ida Anderson 
Klein closed the prologue in a costume of 1850, singing 
two of Jenny Lind’s favorite selections, The Trout, 
Franz Schubert, and My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair, Joseph Haydn. Mrs. Klein’s rich mezzo-soprano 
was well displayed in all her numbers. 

The program for 1924 which followed had an entire 
new stage setting. It was opened with My Country 'Tis 
of Thee, sung by the large audience, directed by Miss Gard- 
ner, after she had given an interesting talk on the History 
of the Music used for Samuel F, Smith’s poem—our national 
hymn. Her graphic description of the ancient music used 
by England, Sweden, Switzerland and America for their 
national hymns brought the enthusiasm of her audience into 
an outburst of singing worthy of the true patriots of 
America. This main section of the program brought out 
many excellent voices Homer A. Bernhardt’s robust 
tenor voice revealed much careful study. Franz Ries’ aria, 
Vesti la Giubba, from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, with his 
pianissimo effects and dramatic quality indicated that he 
has a promising future. Louette Riehl Luecke rendered 
the aria, Oh Hall of Song, from Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
with power and beauty, her fine dramatic soprano voice 
being under perfect control. The aria, Caro Nome, from 
Verdi's Rigoletto, sung by Mattie Berry Bingham, displayed 
beauty of voice with decided operatic ability for such roles, 
Edgar Hunt in the aria, Il Cavallo Scalpita, from Mascag- 
ni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, proved his ability to build a 
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professional career with application and the training he 
is following. Marjorie Chaplin gave an excellent rendering 
of Liszt’s Loreley. The voice is a rich dramatic mezzo with 
exceptional range. Grace Chatfield Bernhardt sang Hue's 
J’ai Plueré en Reve and La Villanelle, Dell’Acqua. These 
songs showed her perfect coloratura quality of voice which 
she used with delicate precision. Courtney's Wood Thrush 
and Minor and Major by Spross were sung with deep feel- 
ing and pathos by Florence Garvelink, her voice being a 
soulful contralto. Whitehill Wells, a baritone of excellent 
range, sang tastefully Tschaikowsky’s Pilgrim’s Song. 
Others who did credit to composers and pedagogue were 
Augusta Shook in Rubinstein’s The Asra and the Lark; 
Davis Adams in Ecstasy by H. H. A, Beach and Dawn by 
Curran; Lilly Hollinger in Daffodils and songs by Haydn, 
Wood, Tipton, Molly Carew. 
Two of Grace G. Gardner’s latest songs, Fear and At 
Sunset, were Sung by Louette Riehl Luecke, the com- 
poser accompanying who first introduced these songs to 
Cincinnati audiences. Many professionals are now using 
them in concerts. -The tone quality, breath control, diction, 
interpretation and directed intelligence were pronounced 
all through this unique and attractive program. The 
event as a historical one attracted much interest. A very 
large and representative audience heard and applauded. 
Lucille Eilers, accompanist, again won honors as a profes- 
sional in her art. Miss Gardner is now resting in her sum- 
mer home at Hillsboro, Ohio. Her studios will open in 
Cincinnati the second week in September. B. D. 


Witmark Songs Heard in South Africa 


A program of the Garrett Concert Company recently re- 
ceived from Huguenot University College, which is near 
Cape Town, South Africa, surprised the publishers, M. 
Witmark & Sons, by containing three of that firm’s publi- 
cations. Considering that practically everything else on the 
program was English, it was rather interesting to know 
that these American songs had been so well liked as to be 
included in the program from far away South Africa. The 
songs that were used on this program were Vanderpool’s 
Regret, Arthur Penn’s When May Is Turnin’ to June, and 
William Stickles’ The Sands of Millane, all three from 
The Witmark Black and White Series, and the only Amer- 
ican songs on the whole program. A. C. Garrett, who was 
the pianist on this occasion, and who planned the whole 
program, is a Canadian who has been living in South 
Africa for a number of years, and is in business there, music 
merely being a side-line, but when he was in Canada, music 
was his vocation as well as his avocation. Mr. Garrett took 
with him many American songs when he went over, and 
has repeatedly written to Witmarks to tell them of the 
popularity of their type song in in far away South Africa. 


Berimen at Aeolian Hall 
Ernesto Bertimen, the brilliant and well known young 
pianist, will be the soloist at the second summer recital to 
be oes at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, 
July under the direction of the La Forge-Beruimen 
es is The young artist will appear in a group of solos, 
and several compositions with the Duo-Art piano. 
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Fitziu and Lazaro Capture Brooklyn 


On Saturday afternoon, July 12, a surprisingly good sized 
audience attended a musical festival held at Ebbets Field in 
aid of the Eleonora Duse Memorial Fund and American 
Rhine-Ruhr Relief, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce and the United Singing Societies of 
that city. The affair was given under the direction of Paul 
Sydow, who deserves credit for the success of the day 
The field was decorated in the background with gaily col 
ored canvases, which transformed the barrenness of the 
right and left fields, and the little stage was placed near 
enough to the grandstand to make hearing easily possible 
A fine orchestra directed by Josiah Zuro opened the program 


with the Star Spangled Banner, after which the United 
Singing Societies, conducted by Dr. Felix a ger, was well 
received in four numbers: Einseidler an die Nacht (Kern), 


Der Tag des Herrn (Kreutzer), Love's Old Sweet Song 


(Malloy), and Dixie Land (Stucken). There was 
tonal balance and a general excellence of interpretation that 
found instant appreciation. Then came the hero of the 
afternoon—Hipolito Lazaro, formerly tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The genial young Spanish tenor 


good 


elected to sing two arias—O Paradiso from L’Africaine, and 
Celeste Aida, both of which he rendered beautifully, with a 
richness and fluency of tone that was free from forcing. 
His is a personality that is strongly felt and he took the 


audience by storm. As an encore he sang the Duke's famous 
song from Rigoletto, which, owing to the fact that he had 
no other music with him, had to be repeated for the second 
encore. Lazaro should do extremely well in his concerts 
next season, for his qualifications as a concert artist are 
many. He is an all around fine artist 

Pagliacci was the offering of the second half of the pro 
gram, with an excellent cast, headed by Anna Fitziu, a 
charming Nedda, and Ulysses Lappas as Canio. Miss 
Fitziu was in fine voice and sang and acted with a skill that 
comes from being a routined opera singer. The Bird Song 
was exquisitely sung and brought forth warm applause and 
many recalls. Miss Fitziu looked attractive and scored a 
personal success. Mr. Lappas revealed a voice of admirable 
quality which he uses with taste. The famous “sob song” 
was well sung and aroused the audience to great enthusiasm 
He makes a striking appearance. Alfred Zagaroli, substi 
tuting for Danise, sang the role of Tonio most satisfactorily, 
while the smaller parts were in the capable hands of Max 
Altglass (Beppo), and Domenico Lombardi (Silvio). Mr. 
Zuro and the orchestra played the always popular score ad 
mirably throughout the performance. 


College Appearances for Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist, has just completed arrangements 
for two more appearances under college auspices next sea 
son. She will play at Oberlin College in Ohio in Novem 
ber, and at Middlebury College, Vermont, in January 

Mina Pearsall Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 

Mina Pearsall, contralto and artist pupil of Beatrice 
MacCue, gave a recital on June 27 and was especially suc- 
cessful with Mana-Zucca’s two songs, If Flowers Could 
Speak and I Love Life. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford are veturning 
from turope on the Leviathan, and on july 21 will attend 
ine 250th performance of The Ihief of Bagdad at the Lib 
erty ‘Theater. Mortimer Wilson is now presenting this popu 
lar motion picture at Sid Grauman’'s kgyptian Theater in Los 


Angeles 

Although S. L. Rothafel had a birthday on July 9, he 
retused to deviate trom his usual busy schedule In the 
morning he acted as host to a party of theater managers 


Metro-Goldwyn organization on a complete imspec 
Capitol theater, Following that, he ar 
score and presentation of Rex Ingrams 
production, The Arab, for the showing at the Capitol this 
week. In the afternoon he answered letters from radio 
fans and requests for autographed photographs, and inter 
viewed lady whistlers, saxophone players and aspiring col 
evening he had a quiet birthday dinner 


ol the 
tion tour of the 
ranged the musi 


oraturas lin the 
with his family at his home in Spuyten Duyvil. 

Hugo Riesenfeld was host on July 7 to 1/5 youngsters 
Seventy-five children from the Christie. Street Settlement 
aw ‘lhe Wanderer of the Wasteland at the Rivoli and 
one hundred girls from the Stuyvesant Neighborhood 
House witnessed a performance of ‘Ihe Enemy Sex at the 
Rialto 

Tue Rivow 
Ihe chief attraction at the Rivoli last week was the 
t showing of a feature length picture in natural colors, 


Zane Grey's Wanderer 

the Wasteland was chosen for the vehicle in which to 
present this latest development in the motion picture in 
dustry. Aside from the interest aroused in the photography 
ot the picture, most of the scenes being exquisite in coloring 
although a tew ot them have a bit too much color, the plot 
of the story itself is quite unique and intensely dramatic 
Ihe period dealt with is when gold was discovered in 
America and people flocked in droves to the to get 
a share of the coveted metal, The acting of the principals 
picture is especially fine, Of particular interest 1s 


himed by the Techmeolor Process 


Coast 


nm th 


the fact that both Jack Holt and Noah Beery are seen in 
omewhat different roles from those they have had in pi 
tures heretofore Carl Formes, baritone, well known to 
Rivoli patrons, sang Over the Desert, a song which proved 


feature picture, most ol 


to the . 
There also 


in the desert 


introduction 


in appropriate 
which take place 


the ccne ol 
were two other motion pictures in a lighter vein, an ex 
ceedingly clever Max Fleischer Out-of-the Ink-Well car 
toon and a Pathe Comedy, Seeing Nellie Home Phe 
Rivoli Pictorial, as usual, gave pleasure 

With Emanuel Baer and George Kay alternating at the 
conductor's desk, the orchestra was heard in von Suppe s 
Beautiful Galatea. Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla dis 
played their accustomed grace and skill in a dance diver- 
issemenit 

THE STRAND 
Ihe program at the Strand Theater last week was 


notable for its surrounding program rather than for the 
feature picture itself Agam the Six Original srown 
Brothers held the trump card in feature attraction, delight- 
with their clever manipulation of the versatile saxo- 


” 
ia The band of thirty saxophonists, which added 
volume to their various numbers, proved excellent The 
Mark Strand Symphony Orchestra was heard to advantage 
in excerpts from Cavalleria Rusticana, with the duet in 
which Santuzza attempts to keep Turiddu from entering 
the church rendered delightfully by Louis Dornay, a tenor 
who has been enjoyed at this theater before, and Kitty 
McLaughlin, soprano, also known to _Strand audiences 
Phe dance attraction consisted of an offering called In a 


Doll Shop, in which Mlle, Klemova, M. Bourmann, M. 


Drake and the ballet corps took part. 
discussion. Either you liked 


We were among the nega 
makes horse races we 


The picture gave cause tor 


it or you didn't, emphatically 


tives, but as difference of opimon 
can see where other people—particularly very young peo 
people who have just read Laura E. Richards’ well known 

us indignantly. Baby Peggy ap 


story—would contradict ; ) : 
nears in her first big starring vehicle, which in itself made 
worthwhile for many. Little Miss Peggy is 
sweet and charming, but lacks the humor and dash that 
made her two reel comedies a sensation. As for the plot 

we were constantly waiting for something to happen, and 


the picture 


nothing ever did pare 
The Mark Strand Topical Review and a_ particularly 


funny Aesop Fable concluded the performance. 
Tue Capito, 

lhe popularity of H. G. Wells’ recent fiction dealing with 
worlas other than ours must have penetrated deep into the 
mind of the author or authors of the Capitol Theater s fea- 
ture picture last week. It was called Between Worlds, and 
was presented by the Weiss Brothers’ Artclass Pictures Cor- 
It was indeed a long and serious drama, dealing 
death, principally the last. It was 
Lil Dagover was 


poration 
with lite 
interesting, of course, 
the outstanding star : : 

Much more to the audience's liking was Charles Urban’s 
second episode of the new Kinekrom pictures, in natural col- 
ors, showing Admiral Jellicoe’s fleet in the North Sea. In 
these the coloring of the flags and the red of the fire that 
1 were marvelously 


and love and 
but woefully grave. 


flashed from the mouths of the guns 
realistic, The Capitol Magazine, as usual, was most inter- 
esting i i 

he musical program of the evening opened with the 


overture, Caucasian Sketches (Ippolitow-Ivanoff), played by 
the Capitol Orchestra of some sixty-five or seventy men. 
David Mendoza conducted without score, and his beautiful 
reading of the work brought rounds of applause. One 
cannot deny but that the Capitol Orchestra ranks among the 
finest of its kind in the country, and under Mr, Mendoza's 
direction (with the support of Managing Director S. L. 
Rothafel) it has indeed climbed fast and far 

In addition to all this, there were the Capitol Divertisse- 
ments, which consisted of an excellent Spanish dance, Cuban 
Echoes (Osgood), danced by Doris Niles ; Moth and Flame 
Grieg), likewise well done by Mlle. Gambarelli, ballet mis- 
tress of the Capitol Balleta Corps; the always popular O 


Sole Mio, sung by Ava Bombarger, tenor, and Santa Lucia, 
sung by J. P. Coombs and the Capitol Male Quartet (Doug- 
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las Stanbury, Ava Bombarger, Joseph Wetzel, Peter Har- 


rower) ; and Frank Moulin, Gambarelli, and the ballet corps 
in a most delightful dance number based on Paderewski’s 
Minuet. 

Tue RIALTO, 

The Enemy Sex, the James Cruze production with Betty 
Compson, was transferred to the Rialto Theater last week 
after a successful week at the Rivoli. The Rialto Magazine 
and an Alsop fable, The Sport of Kings, were other film 
numbers on the same bill. The music program was headed 
by Mendelssohn, one of the famous Music Master Series, 
with a music score compiled by Hugo Riesenfeld and played 
by the Rialto Orchestra, under the alternate direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Ludwig Laurier. Hannah Toback, 
soprano, who was prima donna of Morris Gest’s production 
of Mecca, sang Song of the Soul, by Joseph Carl Breil. A 
dance by Lillian Powell, Caprice Viennoise, by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, completed the solo numbers. Alexander D. Richardson 
and S. Krumgold rendered the organ selections. G. N. 


GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 





Edwin Franko Goldman and his excellent band of sixty 
especially selected musicians continue to attract large 
and enthusiastic audiences at each appearance on the Mall 
in Central Park, New York, in the series of concerts pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Murry Guggenheim for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people of New York. 

The offerings for the sixth week from July 7 to 13 in- 
clusive contained -miscellaneous, operatic and Mendelssohn 
programs. The soloists were Waino Kauppi, cornet on 
July 7, 11 and 13. Helen Yorke, soprano July 9; and Mir- 
iam Fine, soprano, July 12. 

The programs in their entirety were: 

Monday, July 7~-Marche Militaire, Granados; Overture, Phedre, 
Massenet; Largo (New World Symphony), Dvorak; Suite, Peer Gynt, 
Grieg; Overture, Zampa, Herold ; The Southern Cross, Clarke 
(Waino Kauppi, Cornetist); Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde), Wag 
Southern Rhapsody, Hosmer, 


ner; 

Wednesday, July 9.— (Grand Opera Program); Coronation March 
The Prophet, Meyerbeer; Overture, Tannhauser, Wagner; Meditation 
(Thais), Massenet; Introduction to Act III, Lohengrin, Wagner; 


Excerpts from Faust, Gounod; Waltz, Romeo and Juliet, Gounod 
(Helen Yorke, soprano); Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni; 
Intermezzo, Pagliacci, Leoncavallo; Excerpts from Aida, Verdi. 


Friday, July 11.-(Mendelssohn Program) ; Wedding March; Over 
ture, Ruy Blas; Spring Song; Scherzo; Midsummernight’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn ; Overture, Maritana, Wallace; Fantasie, eh em 
of Switzerland, Liberati (Waino Kauppi, Cornetist); Cherokee, 
Goldman; Emblem of Freedom, Goldman ; Excerpts from The Grand 
Duchess, Offenbach 

Saturday, July 12.—Marche Solennelle, Tschaikowsky; Overtyre, 
Phedre, Massenet; Largo, New World Symphony, Dvorak; Excerpts 
from Die Meistersinger, Wagner; Overture, Beautiful Galathea, Suppe; 
If Flowers Could Speak (Mana-Zucca), Morning (Speaks), Why 
(Goldman), (Miriam Fine, soprano); Waltz, Girls of Baden, Komzak; 
Reminiscences of Ireland, Godfrey, 

Sunday, July 13.—March, Tannhauser, Wagner; Overture, Max 
imilian Robespierre Litolff; Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde, Wagner; 
Excerpts from Aida, Verdi; Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss; Eli Eli, 
Old Hebrew (Waino Kauppi, cornetist) ; Starr of the Evening, Gold 
man; Sunapee, Goldman; Overture, Orpheus, Offenbach. 


Mrs. Resch Predicts Good Season 


Mrs. Edith M. Resch, local manager from San Antonio, 
Texas, has been visiting New York. She is one of those 
who decry the idea that next season’s concert prospects are 
dubious. “I’m looking forward to the best season San 
Antonio has ever had, musically speaking. Hitherto we 
have been handicapped by the absence of a suitable audi- 
torium, but I hope to be able to present my artists next year 
in the new Scottish Rite Cathedral, now building, which 
will have a hall seating 3500. I shall give four concerts, 
with Mme. Matzenauer, Mischa Elman, Tito Schipa and the 
Chicago Apollo Club for attractions. Then the annual 
Mozart Society course will bring us Mme. Jeritza, Paul 
Whiteman’s Band and Edward Johnson, so you see San 
Antonio will not want for the best in the concert line next 


season,” 


Eastman School Has New Ballet Studio 


A marked stimulus to ballet dancing has been given by the 
motion picture theaters of the country, several of which have 
their own ballet schools. It has been discovered by the 
large theaters that these ballet schools can be made self- 
supporting and at the same time provide a source of supply 
of entertaining divertissements. 

In most cities of size there is a real field for ballet 
training. Many young women wish to study the dance 
with a view to a professional career, while others take a 
course as part of their cultural development—to give grace, 
rhythm of motion and symmetry of 
pose, 

One of the leaders in the develop- 
ment of the ballet is the Eastman 
Theater, Rochester, which has just 
completed construction of a_ five- 
story ballet and scenic studio, con- 
nected with the theater by an over- 
head bridge. The Eastman ballet 
school was started a year ago with 
six girls. Now more than eighty 
are enrolled, including both junior 
and senior classes. The minimum 
age for enrollment is seven years, 

At frequent intervals the most 
proficient of the ballet pupils are 
given an opportunity to appear on 
the Eastman Theater stage. Not 
only does this give them very valu- 
able stage experience, but it also 
brings a financial return, performers 
from the ballet classes being paid 
for their work, of course. A week’s 
engagement in the theater almost 
pays the tuition for the entire ballet , 
course, 

The Eastman Theater ballet is 
under the direction of Enid Knapp 
Botsford, winner of a Pavlowa 
scholarship and formerly with the 
Helen Moller dances. 

The new Eastman ballet 


THE 
studio 
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has a large skylighted room on the top floor for ensemble 
work and a smaller room for individual instruction. There 
are thirty-two dressing tables for girls and eight for men. 
The new studio also houses the scenic and costume depart- 
ments. 


Easton Approves Brooklyn Little Theater 
Project 

When told of the project now under way to erect a $200,- 
000 playhouse for Brooklyn little theater organizations on 
the rear of the premises of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement, the New York Telegraph reports Florence 
Easton as having said: “From the point of view of an 
artist, I can say that the development of the work of the 
Broklyn Music School Settlement depends upon providing 
a concert hall. No student has a fair chance to show ability 
under crowded and uncomfortable conditions. The Little 
Theater will be ideally suited to student concerts.” 


A New Tenor Arrives 

On Friday morning early—at the wee hour of five o’clock 
—just about the time the milkmen were depositing the bot- 
tles on the various door-steps, that wise old bird, the Stork, 
slipped in a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Gennaro Mario Curci 
at their New York home and left a little stranger weighing 
exactly nine pounds. The delighted father has been walking 
on air ever since and friends claim that already he is won- 
dering whether Gennaro, Jr., will be a tenor or a baritone. 
At any rate, Mrs. Curci and the baby are doing extremely 


well and all their friends are sending them congratulations. 


Ruffo Off for Italy 

Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone, has finished his operatic 
engagements in South America and is now on his way to 
Rome, Italy, where he will spend the summer with his 
family. Mr, Ruffo will return to America in November. 
He is engaged to appear at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during December and January, and after that will make a 
concert tour under the management of R. E. Johnston. 


McQuhae for Pine Bluffs 


Allen McQuhae has been engaged by the Music Coterie 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., for two recitals on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27. 
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Summer Recital at La Forge-Berumen Studios 


Some exceptionally fine talent has been heard on Thurs- 
day evenings this summer at the La Forge-Bertimen studios, 
and even though the evenings be very warm, the studios 
always are filled with guests. An especially fine treat was 
offered to those present at the sixth of the summer series, on 
July 10, when an excellent program was rendered by 
Grace Divine, contralto; Norma Williams, pianist, and Wil- 
liam Vogel, accompanist. Miss Divine is a young American 
artist who has brilliant prospects ahead of her, if one 
is to judge by her natural gifts, her musicianly training and 
her personality. In the first place she has a beautiful vocal 
organ which has been splendidly developed. She has the 
range and clearness of a soprano, combined with the rich- 
ness and warmth and the deeper tones of the contralto. 
Then she has commendable vocal control, a knowledge of 
style, and excellent diction in the various languages. Her 
genuine musical feeling and finished interpretations are de- 
lightfully satisfying. Miss Divine’s program consisted of 
a group in Italian and French, including the Liete Signor 
from Les Huguenots; a group of Brahms (Von Ewiger 
Liebe had splendid dramatic force) ; and songs by Arensky 
and Coquard. The Arensky On Wings of Dream and 
Coquard’s Plainte d‘Ariane were given most sympathetic 
and artistic interpretations. Among the encores La Forge’s 
two Mexican songs were rendered with fascinating rhythm 
and good tone color. William Vogel’s colorful and ef- 
fective accompaniments were much enjoyed. 

Norma Williams is a very young artist, who revealed 
many commendable qualities in her playing. Having nat- 
urally a musical temperament and musical instinct, she has 
acquired an accurate and facile technic, good style, and a 
pleasing tone. Numbers by Sgambati, Grainger, Moszkowski 
and Cyril Scott were admirably presented. The allegro 
of the two Pierrot Pieces by Scott was perhaps the best 
of all she offered. Her rhythmic and tonal nuances in this 
were particularly good. 

The guests were enthusiastic 
entire program. 


in their reception of the 


Springfield National Institute Concerts 


An inaugural concert by faculty members of the string 
department of the Springfield National Institute of Musical 
Art, Inc., was given recently in Springfield, Mass. The 
third faculty concert was given in the recital hall of the 
Institute on June 23 by Frieda Siemens, pianist, and Horace 
Britt, cellist. The Letz Quartet (the string department of 
the faculty) and Mme. Siemens (the head of the piano 
department) were scheduled to give a concert at Columbia 
University, New York, on July 14, this being the first of 
a series of three to be given there. 


Summer Dates for Denishawn Dancers 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will make several appearances in August for various chari- 
ties in the fashionable summer resorts. Arrangements have 
already been made for such performances at Southampton, 

I., Portsmouth, N. H., and Newport, R. I. Others are 
pending. In addition, the entire company will give a dance 
pageant during the Labor Day week-end at Mariarden, 
N. H., where one of the nationally celebrated Denishawn 
Schools is located during the summer months. 


Novello Davies’ Flying Trip to Europe 


Clara Novello Davies, the eminent teacher of singing, 
sailed Wednesday of last week on the Aquitania to pay a 
flying visit to see her son, Ivor Novello, in his play, The 
Rat, and also to attend important business concerning her 
book on singing which is coming out in the fall. She is 
accompanied by her lifelong friend, Therese Freebairn, who 
came over from London in the spring to sing in her artists’ 
choir that made such a success at the Town Hall. 


Gerhardt Dates 


Elena Gerhardt has just been booked in Joplin, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb. This practically completes her November 
engagements, which will start with a New York recital on 
the 2d and end with another New York recital on the 
30th. Between these two dates she will appear in Omaha, 
Joplin, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Aurora and points enroute. 


Ambrose Wyrick i in Washington 


in Washington recently, where he sang at the 
Ambrose Wyrick, known as the silver-toned 
tenor of Chicago, was prevailed upon to give a song recital 
in Harding Hall, under the auspices of the Government 
Printing Office and Recreation Association. Of the recital 
a writer for the association had the following notice on the 
back of the association’s cafeteria menu cards: “The most 
enjoyable affair we have been privileged to attend in many 
a day was the impromptu recital given Thursday noon in 
Harding Hall by Ambrose Wyrick, the noted Chicago 
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tenor. His repertory was a varied one, rendered in a 
masterly manner, and found favor among the thousands 
who bestowed their appreciative applause. Mr. Wyrick was 
accompanied by Floyd Hubbs, musical director of Redpath 
Operas, who also favored us with several classical piano 
solos. We are indebted to these distinguished artists for a 
most delightful noon hour,” 


Dudley Buck Lectures 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing of New York, is con- 
ducting a successful master class in Portland, Ore. He 
gave a lecture recently at the Central Library on Voice, 
Theories and Principles, and according | to the Oregon 
Daily Journal it was most interesting. “Perfect balance, 
proper relaxation and command of breath are the three 
basic principles of voice production,” he said, “and voice 
placement is a condition and not an act.” Mr. Buck stated 





DUDLEY BUCK 


that the middle tones are the ones that need the most at- 
tention, for he believes them to be the weakest link in the 
vocal chain. On June 12 leading musicians of Portland 
gave a reception for Mr. Buck at the Multnomah Hotel. 





Althouse Sings “Rush” Engagement 

Paul Althouse’s recent engagement in Cincinnati is curi 
ously illustrative of modern speed in transactions. Four 
days before the date for the concert, which was for a 
private dinner given in honor of a large Cincinnati in 
surance firm by the employees of the company. Mr. Alt- 
house’s managers, Haensel & Jones, received a wire en- 
gaging the tenor. Printing, programs, accompanist, piano, 
etc., were all ararnged for by wire in ample time, and the 
concert went off without a hitch. 


Roselle to Sing at Asheville, N. C. 


Anne Roselle, soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
will take part in the music festival at Asheville, N. C., the 
week of August 11. This year the entire festival will be 
devoted to performances by the San Carlo organization 
Miss Roselle will sing Aida at the opening of the festival, 
and will sing leading roles also in Trovatore and Faust 
during the week. 





Patton to Give Connecticut Recital 


Fred Patton will give a recital in Stamford, Conn., next 
season, Contracts for an appearance there have just been 
signed by his managers, Haensel & Jones. The engage- 
ment will be two days before his appearance with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, when he sings the 
role of Ferrando in Il Trovatore. 


Flonzaley Quartet Makes New Records 
Two new Flonzaley Quartet records have just been issued 
by the Victor Company. They are the molto lento move- 
ment from Rubinstein’s Music of the Spheres and the scherzo 
from the string quartet, No. 3, in E flat minor, by 
Tschaikowsky. 





Pettis to Use Homer Nearing’s Nocturne 


Following a summer spent in Provincetown, Mass., Homer 
Nearing will reopen his New York studio in September. 
Ashley Pettis, the well known pianist, will use Mr. Near- 
ing’s Nocturne on an Old Melody (In the Gloaming) on 
his programs next season. 





Kindler at Worcester Festival 


Hans Kindler, now in Europe, will return to America 
in time to appear with orchestra at the Worcester, Mass., 
Festival on October 9 next. The work that the artist will 
perform has not been selected yet. 
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Proschowsky Studio Activities 


Upon interviewing Frantz Proschowsky the writer found 
him busier than ever and brimming over with enthusiasm 
Mr. Proschowsky has just closed his master class at the 
MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., where he 
gave eighty-five lessons and six lectures per week. His 
class numbered many well known singers and teachers, and 
much of his time is already booked for next summer's 
class. 

Glenn Drake, well known Chicago tenor 
Frantz Proschowsky, has recently filled eighteen concert 
dates in Michigan and Indiana. Mr, Drake is also a success 
ful teacher and one of his pupils has been awarded the 
Arthur Middleton scholarship at Bush Conservatory, Chi 
cago. Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano, widely known 
through her many concerts and records, is engaged as a 
soloist for the Stadium Concerts. Helen Leveson, dramatic 
mezzo, is now arranging programs for her coming season, 
which opens early in August with concerts in Pennsyl 
vania. She is already booked for sixteen club appearances 


and pupil of 


and will be heard throughout the East, including concerts 
in Boston and New York. James Haupt, tenor, has been 
appointed director of the WEAF radio station. Camille 


Robinette, soprano, and Mr. Haupt were recently heard in 
joint concert in Pearl River, N. Y.; both artists are formerly 
of Chicago. Ottilie Kruger, coloratura soprano, has been 
engaged as a prima donna on B. F. Keith's circuit. Algerian 
Pastunes has been engaged with the “Troupe-[za Ameretta 
Canfield.” 

Mr. Proschowsky is now holding his own summer class 
at Highmount, N. Y., during which time he will advise daily 
with Mme. Galli-Curci. Mr. Proschowsky returns October 
1 to his Riverside Drive studio, New York City 


Bassi Returns to Italy 


Antonio Bassi, Milan correspondent and representative of 
the Musicat Courter, accompanied by his wife, Alida Wain 
wright Bassi, former operatic soprano, will return to his 
post in Italy, leaving New York Saturday of this week on 
board the new Italian steamship Duilio of the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana. Mr. Bassi has been in this country for a 
few weeks on a combined business and pleasure trip. Before 
reopening the Musica Courter office in Milan, he will go 
to Monte Catini to take the waters 


Roxas Studio Notes 


Inez Church, soprano, an artist pupil of Emilio A. Roxas, 
has been engaged as soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Passaic, N. J. Mme. Church will be heard in recital in 
Paterson, N. J., early in November 

Among the many vocalists from out of town who came 
to New York for serious study with Mr, Roxas are two 
pom stand promising pupils from Savannah, Ga., Margher 

Thompson and Mrs, Andrew Agre a. 


Enesco and Samaroft in Joint Concert 
Georges Enesco, violinist and composer, has been en 
gaged to play in concert with Olga Samaroff, pianist, be 
fore the Chamber Music Society of Philadelphia next sea 
son, 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Faculty Vacationing “America first” is the slogan of several of the artist 
Pw Tes avis tn mactionlar jatere faculty who are touring in this country, Louis Saverne is 
Summer travel abroad, and Paris in particular, interests enjoying a tour through the Canadian Rockies and dropping 
the majority of the artist members of the Cincinnati Con- Gown the coast from Vancouver by boat to San Francisco 
servatory of Music faculty this vacation season. M. — from where he goes to Los Angeles to spend several weeks 
Mme. Marcian Thalberg are spending the on Th ir e with friends. Dean Frederic Shailer Evans is taking his 
their vacation in Paris and then will visit M. Thalberg’s jj iother on a motor trip East to visit with his brothers, 


brother in Zurich ow iteertend ron —— omen The other members of the artist faculty, Mme. Liszniewska 
pod hi talented pupil, <g) f sume, we as “ mw ‘ ac- and Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the piano department; Berta 
eee, 3 the rp argh edbegaae Reade toy vas | wn ih 1 — Gardini Reiner, Albert Berne and John A. Hoffmann, of 
tours before Polskee takes up his studies with Isidore the yoice department, and Karl Kirksmith, cellist, are re- 


Phillipe, the renowned pianist and teacher. Jean ten Have maining to teach the very large classes in the summer school 
is busy looking after after his affairs as Consular Agent for  o¢ the Conservatory and will enjoy delightful vacations 
France in Cincinnati, thus combining business with pleasure during August and September. ‘ 

during his vacation, Emil Baré stopped over in Paris on 
his way to Buda-Pesth, his home, where he will resume his 
duties as concertmaster at the Royal Opera House and 


teacher of violin at the National Conservatory of Music. 
Dan Beddoe, of the voice faculty, and his family are 
ojourning in Wales, Beddoe’s native land, and expect to 
make a short tour of the Continent before returning in 
September to Cincinnati. Robert Perutz has joined his 














wife in Lemberg and they will spend the warm summer 

pene oe ee “gi wor pA rey vad and Mrs Lagan Jeanne Devries Dereims 

al Kelly have planned a delightful trip in company with ; 6 : , 
Thr elly have p ed a g I ony Jeanne Devries Dereims, eldest sister of Herman Devries, 


other Cincinnatians to Bayreuth to enjoy the Wagner operas 


é . A » P . P caw « Jaric s > 19 . . ’ 
and then a trip to numerous other music shrines in Europe. Passed away in Paris on July 8. She was a well known 


singer, having made her debut at the age of twenty-two as 
Anina in La Sonnambula at the Theatre Lyric in Paris. 
Her success was so great that George Bizet, after the first 
act, went to her dressing room and said “Will you do me 
the honor to create Catherine Glover in the opera | am 
1 just finishing, which has for title La Jolie Fille de Perth?” 
She accepted and later created the part at the Theatre Lyric, 


Matchless scoring a phenomenal success, She sang for many years 
at the Opera Comique in Paris, at the Royal Theatre De 


La Monnaie in Brussels and in Covent Garden. London. 
She married the famous French tenor, Etienne Dereims, the 
M creator of Cinq Mars by Charles Gounod, Tabarin of Emil 
Pessard and Henry VIII by Saint-Saéns, For twenty 


years he was leading tenor at the Paris Opera and Opera 


PIANOS aa Or 
A daughter, Andrea Dereims, survives. She is a very 














successful voice teacher in Paris and was for years first 
soprano at the Paris Grand Opera. 
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Platon Brounoft 


Yn Instrument : aton Brounof 
of Pleasing Tone corte nash seanen,. Flaten. Beomno,. gieuit, composes, 


teacher and lecturer, died of stomach trouble at St. Luke's 


and Touc that Hospital, New York, on Saturday, July 12, after three 
An Student can weeks’ illness. He was one of the old school, who still be- 
lieved that the musician must lock like the traditional 
ord to Buyro, picture. With his invariable tall hat, frock coat and 
Windsor tie, his portly figure, crowned 7 a big — 
; 4 ele brities head, with long, black hair and a face that bore a striking 
Smdorscd by Musical ww resemblance to Anton Rubinstein, was a familiar sight, 
eee: wandering up and down the aisles of the concert halls. 
Born in Elisabethgrad in May, 1863, at the age of fifteen 
he entered the Musical Institute at Warsaw, where he won 
a scholarship in the Imperial Conservatory at St. Peters- 


burg, studying there under Anton Rubinstein and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. He came to this country in 1891, going first to 


Vew tork 
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La Porte, Ind., and then to New Haven, where he gave 
his first concerts. 

Soon after he settled in New York, and since then had 
been a conductor, teacher, pianist, singer and lecturer. 
Many of his compositions were produced here. He is said 
to have been the first composer to collect Jewish Folksongs, 
published in 1911. He lectured on Russia in story, music 
and song for the New York Board of Education and all 
over the United States. 

His New York debut as a composer was made by the 
production of suite for violin and piano, Oriental Wedding. 
Then followed orchestral works, such as In the Twilight, 
produced by Anton Seidl, and a cantata, Angel, produced 
by the Manuscript Society at Chickering Hall. He was 
a founder of the Liberal Art Society and organizer of the 
Harlem Choral Society. 





Cecil Sharp 


London, June 28.—Cecil Sharp, the well known collector 
and arranger of English and American folk songs, died at 
his house in Hampstead on June 23 at the age of fifty-four. 
He, more than anyone else, is responsible for the present 
revival of interest in folk-music and folk-dancing in this 
country and the influence of this revival is apparent in the 
productions of most of the younger school of British com- 
posers. He founded and directed the English Folk Dance 
Society and immediately before the war made a tour of 
the Kentucky mountains collecting the folk songs of the 
English and Scotch settlers there. G. C 


Prof. Frederick Niecks 

Edinburgh, June 5.—Prof. Frederick Niecks, formerly 
Reid Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, 
and the author of a number of well-known works on music, 
is dead here at the age of seventy-nine. His Frederic Chopin 
as Man and Musician and his Dictioriary of Musical Terms 
were especially popular. Niecks was born in Diisseldorf, 
Germany, in 1845, and went to Scotland at the suggestion 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, where he was at first organ- 
ist in Dumfries. He succeeded Sir Herbert Oakeley in the 
chair of music at Edinburgh in 1891 and held the post for 
nearly twenty five years. W. S 


Webster Millar 


London, June 28.—The death has just occurred here of 
Webster Millar, well-known operatic tenor of tle late 
Beecham Opera Company, at the age of forty-nine. He 
had his operatic training under Victor Maurel and made 
his first important appearance in public under the baton 
of Hans Richter in Manchester (England) some twenty- 
three years ago in a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass. 

Se % 





George R. Hughes 


George R. Hughes, secretary and member of the board 
of directors of the Wiley B. Allen Company passed away 
in a Chicago hospital on his return trip to San Francisco, 
after being elected the national president of the Piano 
Merchants’ Association at the recent annual convention 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
—=S== Pl ANQO== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 






LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 
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Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











Wi N G & g O i] 5 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years Davenport 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
















War ms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 







Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 
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Mason Hanlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
_ ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
| BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra- 


Established 1864 | 


NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














: A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world, P 
Sincerely, 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








MUSICAL(@URIER 


Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 











Mishkin Photo 


' GUIOMAR NOVAES, 


THE CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PIANIST, WHO, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF A 
YEAR, WILL RETURN IN THE FALL TO COMMENCE HER SIXTH RECITAL 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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